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INTRODUCTION 


PSYCHOLOGY AND EDUCATION 


TuHeE function of psychology in connexion with education is 
to help the educator to achieve his aim. ‘That aim will be 
determined by the cultural, social, political and economic 
conditions and knowledge which exist in the country in 
which the educator is to do his work. But, the aim having 
been settled, a knowledge of psychology is essential if we 
are to use methods in our educational work which will aid 
us rather than retardus. This is true whatever our aim may 
be. A knowledge of psychology was essential to the achieving 
of the totalitarian aim of Hitler in Germany. It is also 
essential if we are to achieve a democratic aim. One reason 
why we often do not achieve our aim in education is that we 
do not pay sufficient attention to what psychology can tell us. 

The aims of education may be summed up under three 
aspects. None of these is independent of the other, and all 
three must be pursued simultaneously. 

First, it is the aim of education to help the child to 
develop his personality. Every child comes into the world 
endowed with certain powers and potentialities. If left to 
himself, without guidance, control, and stimulation, there 
is little chance of his being able to develop these powers, 
physical and psychical, to the best advantage. The work 
of education is to help him to develop all his powers in relation 
to one another, and to the whole personality, harmoniously, 
so that the result is an integrated and controlled personality. 

This applies to all the endowments of the child; his physical 
and mental powers ; his instinctive urges ; his feelings, his 
will and his conscience. Education is concerned with all, 
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since it is concerned with the development of the whole 
personality. The centre of all educational thought and 
practice must be the personality of the child, and the effect 
of what is done in school, home and society on that personality 
is the criterion by which we judge the value of all our edu- 
cational efforts, be they in school or in wider fields of life. 

Secondly, the aim of education is to help the child to relate 
himself to the society in which he lives. Every person is 
a person-in-community, and can develop as a true human 
being only in relation to other human beings ; that is, in 
relation to the society in which he lives. Part of the work 
of education is to help the child, as he grows up, to adjust 
himself to the society in which he lives ; to learn to live and 
work with others. 

All that is done in helping the child to develop his per- 
sonality will be done with this second aspect of the aim of 
education kept steadily in view. The child must gradually 
learn that no man can live to himself, that all he does has 
an effect on others, just as much that others do has an effect 
on him. The educator will therefore do his best, in helping 
the child to sublimate his instinctive urges and to develop 
right habits of thought and living, to see that this sublimation 
and these habits are never anti-social. He will do his best 
to help the child to learn to function as an active and creative 
member of society, with a purpose in life which is greater 
than himself, and is related to the part he is called on to 
play in society. 

Thirdly, the aim of education is to help those who are 
growing up to be active and creative forces in society. No 
person who has truly developed can be purely passive and 
imitative. Toa greater or less extent, he will have a positive 
effect on the life of those around him. The extent of this 
effect will depend on the natural endowment of the individual. 
It will also depend on the way in which he has been educated, 
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that is, on the way he has been helped to use his powers. 
Everyone has creative power of some sort. In few is this 
power evident, because it has not been sufficiently recognized 
that the development of creative power, and the creative use 
of powers, should be one of the main concerns of education. 
If the creative powers of individuals are developed then they 
will be able to react creatively to society, and there will be 
some hope of progress and of changes in society. For the 
ultimate aim of true education must be forward-looking. Its 
purpose must be to enable each generation to bring a better 
life than that of the generation preceding it. While seeking 
to conserve all that has been good in the past, education will 
_never be what it ought to be unless there is, at back of all 
that is done, the forward-looking, creative attitude to life. 

It is when we come to consider what we are to do if we 
wish to achieve our aims in education, and how we are to set 
about the practical work of helping and guiding those who 
are growing up, that we turn to psychology. There are three 
main directions in which a knowledge of psychology can 
help us in the work of education. 

1. To understand children and their natures. 

2. To understand ourselves. 

3. To determine what methods we should use in teaching 

and in our general dealings with the children. 

In education we have three relationships. ‘There is the 
child-teacher relationship, the child-society relationship, and 
the child-subject relationship. Success in education depends 
on these relationships being right, that is, on their being 
such that. the child benefits from them. Psychology is of 
the greatest help to us as we seck to develop as relation- 
ships along right lines. 

If we wish to establish the most benbficidl relationship 
between ourselves as teachers and the children we teach, 
it is essential that we should understand, as thoroughly 
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as possible, the nature of our children. This is more 
important in modern education where the main emphasis 
is not so much on the mere giving of knowledge as on the 
development along right lines of the child as a person. If 
we are to help the child wisely in this development we must 
understand his nature, the way his mind works, how and why 
he feels, his various powers, the stages of development through 
which he passes and the psychological characteristics of those 
stages. 

We cannot help a child to sublimate his urge to pugnacity 
unless we understand why he gets angry, and how this urge 
may be directed into useful channels. We cannot establish 
our relationship with a child on a basis of affection (and | 
it must be so based if we are really to be able to help him) 
unless we understand why he gets afraid, what sort of things 
make him afraid—the part, for instance, that feelings of 
inferiority and insecurity play in his life—and how to deal 
with these. We are in great danger of not being able to 
establish a right relationship with our pupils unless we have 
a fairly accurate idea of their intelligence, and this cannot be 
gained by mere impressions. We need to know something 
of the part played in the life of the child by his unconscious if 
we are to be able to give him the help he needs to develop 
normally. In a word, the better we understand child-nature 
and behaviour, the more effective will be our dealings with 
him. This understanding, psychology can help us to achieve. 

Psychology will also help us to understand ourselves. It 
goes without saying that such a knowledge is essential if 
we are to establish right relationships with our children. 
It will make a considerable difference in our treatment of 
our children if we understand the workings of the instinctive 
urges in our own lives, if we understand why we get angry, 
the effect that the urge to power has on us and our actions 
and attitudes, our fears and the effect they have on us. 
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Secondly, we have the relationship between the child and 
society, particularly between the child and that social milieu 
with which we are concerned, the school. This relationship 
has a vital effect on the developing personality. In the school 
the teacher has a miniature society which, to a considerable 
extent, he can adjust, so that its influence on the individual 
may be of such a kind as to help him to achieve his aims.. 

But if he is successfully to adjust the school society to help 
him in this, he must know how society affects the child and 
how the child normally reacts to society. In other words, he 
must understand the child, not only as an individual but also 
as an active member of society. Here again psychology comes 
to our help. 

From a study of psychology, for instance, we learn of what 
is popularly known as the herd instinct, of its dangers and 
possibilities, and of how it may be sublimated. We learn how 
to train leaders, how to develop social habits, attitudes of 
co-operation, and an ability to live and work with others. 
Without such a study the teacher’s efforts are simply of the 
hit-or-miss variety. There can be no systematic campaign 
to help our children to achieve a fruitful relationship with the 
society in which they live unless what we do is founded on a 
knowledge of psychology. 

Thirdly, a knowledge of psychology is essential if we are to 
be able to use right methods, not only in our personal and 
social relationships, but in the particular matter of teaching 
various subjects in school. It is the advance in psychological 
knowledge that has revolutionized methods of teaching, 
particularly with younger children. Such methods as those 
grouped under the name of ‘play-way methods’, are founded 
on a knowledge of child psychology. So is the technique 
usually known as the project method. But whenever we open 
a book on teaching method we shall find a knowledge of psy- 
chology at the back of all that is advocated, and in proportion 
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to the place psychology plays in determining method is the 
degree of success of the method. It is our growing knowledge 
of psychology which has delivered the modern generation of 
children from the old ‘ram it in, cram it in’ methods of in- 
struction. Whatever subject we may have to teach, a study 
of psychology, if we are prepared to apply in the classroom 
what we learn, will result in an improvement in our teaching 
method. Method is simply the way in which we bring the 
child and the subject together. So naturally the better we 
understand the child and how his mind works, how he learns 
and how his interest is aroused, the better will be our methods 
of introducing the particular subject to him. 

Thus psychology can be of the greatest practical help to us 
in all parts of our work as teachers. But it must be remem- 
bered that it is our servant and not our master. Psychology 
can never dictate to us what our aims are to be. It is to ethics 
that we turn for help in that matter. Nor can psychology 
ever take the place of an educational philosophy. But the 
place of psychology is to show us how we can best achieve 
our aims, and put our philosophy into practice. It is in this 
process of achieving the aim, and of putting our philosophy 
into practice, that psychology is of the utmost value. We 
must turn to psychology to discover how we are to go about 
our work, and how we can help our children to develop. 

How then can we get this knowledge of psychology which 
is so essential in our educational work ? 

There are four main methods which every teacher can use. 

The first is that of using the experience of others. The 
teacher reads books on the subject, accounts of experiments 
which have been carried out, and thus finds out the conclusions 
to which others have come. (In passing it may be said that 
every teacher ought to read a good educational psychology 
journal regularly). The teacher thus gets a basis on which 
he can build. He will find that experts in psychology differ 
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in their findings, just like experts in every other subject. He 
will find that educationalists differ in the applications of psy- 
chology which they make to the work of education. But he will 
get a general groundwork with which he can start. This can 
be modified, changed and enlarged as he gains experience. 

The teacher’s next task is to check up on what he reads 
or hears, by means of his own experience. Thus he will gra- 
dually, as a result of his experience and of his reflection on 
that experience, adopt certain positions, reject others, and 
modify still more. This will be a process that will go on all 
through life. 

In this process of checking up on the experience of others, 
the teacher will employ the other three methods of gaining 
psychological knowledge. In the first place he must try to 
do some retrospective introspection. That is, he should try 
to remember his own experiences in school, his reactions to 
teachers and their methods, his emotional life and experiences 
while at school, his relationships with his school-fellows, and 
the effect of those on his life, his fears and affections, his suc- 
cesses and failures, his frustrations and fulfilments. The 
more he can do this, and the more he can see causes and effects 
in his own past life, the better will he be able to understand 
his charges and their psychology, and the more fruitful will be 
his work with them. Not only will his knowledge of psy- 
chology be increased by introspection, but he will learn to 
cultivate the sympathetic imagination which enables him to 
put himself in the place of those he is trying to help. 

Introspection is then the first step. The second is to observe 
children carefully. No amount of book-learning can take the 
place of first-hand, careful observation of the way in which 
children act, of their emotional reactions, of the way their 
instinctive urges function, and of the way in,which they deve- 
lop. Not only does this observation enable us to check up 
on what we read, but—and this is most important—it enables 
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us to build up for ourselves a mass of first-hand psychological 
knowledge which will be increasingly valuable as the years go 
by. If they are conscientious, most teachers unconsciously 
gain a knowledge of how to deal with children. But systema- 
tic observation, combined with definite and regular study, 
will make the teacher far more efficient than unconscious 
assimilation can possibly do. But, important as is observa- 
tion, it must be accompanied with study of the work of others. 
We may observe, and interpret wrongly. The conclusions cf 
others are necessary to help us in our interpretation of what 
we observe. 

The third step is that of experiment. It is not always 
possible for every teacher to experiment scientifically. In 
most schools there are not the facilities, and for experimenta- 
tion, special training is required. But at the same time a 
great deal more is possible along this line than is usually 
attempted, particularly with teaching method. 

It is not impossible for most teachers to try out new methods 
of teaching suggested by the knowledge of psychology they 
have gained, whether it be simply in the routine matter of the 
way in which questions are asked, or in the more difficult one 
of relating a subject in the curriculum to life, and developing 
an interest in it. Experiment can also be carried on in con- 
nexion with helping in the development of character and lead- 
ership, as in trying out schemes of self-government and of 
giving responsibility. Some of these things may seem to be 
too small and insignificant to be dignified with the name of 
experiment. But, insignificant though they may seem, this 
attitude of experimenting, in seeking to use a knowledge of 
psychology to help one’s charges, is vital. It not only helps 
them, but increases the power and aptitude of the teacher in 
practically applying the psychology he learns, and increases 
his knowledge of psychology and its uses. And this means 
that he is becoming a better teacher. 
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As we proceed to consider how to apply a knowledge of 
psychology to our educational work there are certain funda- 
mental principles that we must always keep in mind. 

1. Every human being has an urge to activity. This urge 
manifests itself in various ways, all of which contribute to the 
development of the personality. It is only as a person gets 
opportunities for activity of various kinds that his develop- 
ment can take place. For this development to be harmon- 
ious it is necessary for a person to exercise all his powers. 
No power or set of powers can be neglected if a full develop- 
ment is to be secured. 

This fundamental urge to activity is purposive. In seeking 
to be active in various directions a child is always seeking to 
achieve a purpose. He may not always be aware of this 
purpose, but it is there. The will or desire to achieve a purpose 
is fundamental to life, and a recognition of the part purpose 
plays in life is essential for all true understanding of child 
nature, and for the determination of method in education. 
These purposes we find first in the instinctive urges or tend- 
encies, which are always directed towards the achievement 
of a purpose, later in the sentiments, and finally in the ideal 
accepted for life. 

A mason in building a house uses bricks. As the walls rise 
some labourers throw up bricks to others on the scaffolding, 
where they are laid in position by the mason. As they are 
thrown upwards, the bricks are in motion, or, as we may say, 
active. But their activity comes from an outside source and 
depends on the labourer who throws them up. When gravita- 
tion overcomes the upward thrust given them by the labour- 
er, and they are caught or fall back, they cease to be active. 
Their activity depends on a force outside themselves and on 
the purpose of a human agency. The childs activity, how- 
ever it may be stirred, stimulated or guided by forces outside 
himself, comes from inside and will function in some way or 
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other, whatever outside forces may bear on him. The child’s 
purpose is his own. His activity is self-initiated. Hence in 
education, we are dealing with purposive behaviour, defined 
by McDougall as ‘action that seems to be governed or directed 
in some degree by prevision of its effects, by prevision of that 
which still lies in the future, of events which have not vet 
happened, but which are likely to happen and to the happen- 
ing of which the action itself may contribute’.? 

Thus the child is always active. In education we are not 
dealing with passive material which we can mould to our 
purposes as a modeller moulds clay. We are dealing with 
active, volitional, purposive entities, each of which must 
develop along his own particular line. We can guide the child 
as he uses his powers. We can help and encourage him in 
some activities, and discourage him from others. We can 
reinforce his will to achieve certain purposes. But the child 
is always an active agent who must work out his own develop- 
ment. We can show him right methods of adjustment and of 
work. But it is the child himself who must make adjustments 
and who must do the work. No one can do this for him. In 
so far as our work as teachers tends to give the child the idea 
that things are being done for him, and to lessen opportunities 
for things to be done by him, to that extent is our work harm- 
ful, uneducative and destructive of the powers of the per- 
sonality, preventing its development. 

2. The personality functions as a whole. It is united and 
indivisible. For purposes of study and description, we divide 
it into body and mind, and we differentiate between thought, 
feeling and will, the cognitive, affective and volitional aspects 
of the mind. But in real life there is no such division. The 
personality is not made up of separate parts which can be 
divided \off from one another. Body and mind are simply 
aspects of one whole. We cannot, in this world, conceive of a 


'W. McDougall, An Outline of Psychology, p. 48 (Methuen). 
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normal human personality with a body but no mind, or with 
a mind but no body. 

It follows then that we must, in seeking to help in the 
development of children, deal with personalities as a whole, 
and not simply with one aspect; with both body and mind, 
and with all the different aspects and powers of the mind. To 
confine our efforts to the cognitive aspects of the personality, 
and to be content with simply giving knowledge and develop- 
ing powers of thinking, is not education. It is but one part of 
education. We must concern ourselves equally with feelings 
and will. 

We have also to remember that what we term the conscious 
mind is again but one aspesct of the mind. There is also to be 
taken into account those workings of the mind of which we 
are not conscious, the whole realm of the unconscious, which 
has vital effects on conduct and development. 

3. No two persons are alike. Everyone has his own in- 
dividuality. Each child when born differs in innumerable 
ways from every other child; as, for example, in intelligence 
and in the relative force of the different instinctive urges. 
Each child reacts differently to his environment even when 
that environment is more or less the same. Hence each 
personality develops along its own line. Each needs treat- 
ment suited to its own particular needs and purposes. This 
is of the greatest importance for teachers. From one point 
of view the aim of education is to help develop individuality, 
when by individuality we mean the particular development of 
a personality along the lines which will give it true fulfilment, 
and the fullest and highest use of all its powers. Because we 
are not dealing with passive material, we must avoid, in any 
true education, all approach to mass production. To attempt 
to turn out pupils from our schools who even tend to conform 
to a pattern is to be false to all that educatién should stand for. 
Every person has his own particular purpose in life. Our task 
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as educators is to ‘help him to find that purpose, and to help 
him so to develop that he may achieve it. This means dealing 
with each individual as an individual, and seeking to under- 
stand each individual. 

4. At the same time we must always remember that when 
we think of an individual, no person can live to himself. He 
is an individual, but he is an individual-in-community. Man 
is a social animal, and can develop only in the society of his 
fellows. We have seen that one of the aims of education is 
to help the individual to live in society. The effect of the 
social environment on the individual must always be the 
concern of the educator, as must also be the effect of the in- 
dividual on the community. The concern of the teacher on 
the one hand will be to help his pupils to develop as co-opera- 
tive persons with a social conscience, and, on the other hand, 
to help them to become creative forces which will improve the 
society in which they live. While we must pay attention to 
the development of each child as an individual, we must 
always remember that he can truly develop as an individual 
only as he learns to live as a member of society. 

5. The different powers which the child has are endow- 
ments with which he is born. Physical powers of different 
kinds, intelligence, instinctive urges, the power of distinguish- 
ing right from wrong, of making decisions, these are inherited, 
and the limits of these powers are determined for each person, 
and cannot be changed. But it is the limit only that is deter- 
mined, not the way in which powers shall be used. There is a 
limit to the speed with which any particular person can run a 
hundred yards, and no amount of training and practice can 
alter that limit. But in practice very few people actually 
reach that limit. There is a limit to the intelligence of any 
particular person which he cannot alter. But very few use 
their intelligence up to the limit prescribed by heredity. The 
all-important matter of how and to what degree a person 
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shall use his various inherited powers is in the hands of the 
person himself. In all our thinking we must give primary 
place to the fact that personality actively wills what it shall 
do with the material supplied to it in the shape of the inherited 
powers. There is little value in concerning ourselves with the 
limits imposed by heredity, and in allowing the fact of such 
limitation to weaken our efforts to use what we have. Our 
concern as teachers is with helping the child to use his powers 
to the fullest extent. In doing this we shall find that the 
greatest call is made on us and on our powers. Our concern 
is with nurture, and we shall find here scope for the greatest 
effort. 


1 
THE INSTINCTIVE URGES 


MAN might be defined as a self-organizing animal. His 
development consists in the perfecting and organizing of the 
drives or urges which are an essential part of his nature. We 
all have a general urge to activity which causes us to act in 
response to the stimuli provided by various situations. This 
general urge may show itself in various ways, from the simple 
response of eating, which is the result of the simple situation 
of an empty stomach, to the response of, say, producing a 
play, which may result from a much more complicated situa- 
tion. This urge or desire for activity seems to be part of our 
hereditary outfit. It is human nature to be active, to strive 
to achieve, to accomplish and to create. 

This general urge shows itself through various channels. 
We are endowed, not simply with a vague general tendency 
to act and to strive, but also with certain more or less well- 
defined paths (psychical not physiological) along which this 
urge acts. Dr Hocking uses the illustration of a hand and 
the fingers to describe the situation. ‘The general instincts 
have a region of coalescence, being related as the fingers of a 
hand, rather than as separate twigs in a bundle.” 

Psychologists discuss the question of whether there is simply 
one general fund of energy which manifests itself in different 
ways, along different ‘fingers’, or whether, as well as this 
general energy, there are not also particular ‘reservoirs’ of 
energy specially allotted to particular ‘fingers’ or paths. 
Difference of opinion on this question will make no practical 


‘W. E. Hocking, Human Nature and its Remaking, p. 87 (Oxford 
University Press) . 
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difference to our ways of dealing with the child, and particu- 
larly to the important matter of the sublimation of the urge 
or urges to activity. It seems certain that, whatever may be 
the conclusion to which we come on this matter, all higher 
forms of behaviour are possible because the general urge to 
activity is directed, and acts, through different channels. 

‘Indeed this is what appears to take place in all learning, 
in animals at least. In the conditional reflex experiment, 
for instance, an animal learns to react to an originally neutral 
or indifferent stimulus through the association of this stimulus 
with a biologically interesting one, such as food. Further- 
more, it is extremely likely that a particular kind of “higher” 
behaviour is only possible (or at least most easily achieved ) 
via a particular channel. In all training and experimentation 
on animals the trainer appears to make use (deliberately, or 
following his own intuition) predominantly or exclusively of 
one patticular instinct—food, fear, sex, or whatever instinct 
appears most appropriate for his purpose; and his choice will 
usually fall on that instinct which is associated naturally with 
behaviour as little as possible removed from that which he 
wishes the animal to acquire, so that the new behaviour may 
involve the smallest possible modification of innately deter- 
mined patterns. 

‘In human beings with their less specific innate endow- 
ment, the corresponding process is less easy to demonstrate, 
but McDougall has endeavoured to show in his doctrine of 
sentiments how the immense complexities of human interest 
and behaviour are gradually built up on the basis of a com- 
paratively few instinctual dispositions, each of which tends to 
make us notice, and react to certain relatively specific objects 
or situations.”* 

The paths or channels along which our general hereditary 
urge to activity acts are termed instinctive tendencies, or, 
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shortly, instincts: Certain situations tend to call up certain 
responses. If the situations contain more or less the same 
elements, the nature of the response will be more or less the 
same. These responses are accompanied by feeling. Thus, 
when a small child hears a sudden loud noise, it experiences a 
feeling of fear, and it cries, or if able to do so, runs away. It 
will react in some such way to any kind of loud noise. If it 
sees something that is new to its experience, it is filled with a 
feeling of wonder and examines the new object. It will react in 
more or less the same way whenever it comes across objects 
that seem unusual to it. The same feeling will cause it to act 
in more or less the same way in each similar situation. 

According to McDougall, an instinctive tendency is an in- 
nate, inherited mental structure which determines its possessor 
to perform certain types of action in certain types of situation. 
Burt, following McDougall, has defined instinct as follows : 
‘By an instinct I understand a complex inherited tendency, 
common to all members of a species, impelling such individual 
(i) to perceive and pay attention to certain objects or situa- 
tions, (ii) to become pleasurably or unpleasurably excited 
about those objects whenever they are perceived, and (iii) 
thereupon to act in a way likely in the long run to preserve the 
individual, or at any rate the species, so acting. The tendency 
is necessarily threefold: cognitive, affective and conative, 
because all concrete mental tendencies possess this triple 
character. To restrict the word to one aspect of mental 
process only, namely to overt actions, as distinct from feelings 
and the perceptions that accompany or immediately precede 
those actions, seems to me as wrong as it is unhelpful. And 
it is still more fallacious to try to limit it to actions that are 
wholly unlearned.”! 

Professor Burt goes on to say: ‘An instinct is far more than 
a particularly complicated reflex. The difference is that 


* British Journal of Educational Psychology, November 1941, p. 157. 
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instinctive conduct does, and reflex action does not, pre- 
suppose the co-operation of consciousness—that is of cognitive 
attention, of emotional interest, of conative variation accord- 
ing as the immediate outcome leads to feelings of satisfaction 
or dissatisfaction—all tending to produce widespread modifica- 
tions of the original behaviour as a result of repeated experi- 
ence. Instinctive action is thus essentially a manifestation 
of mental energy: it involves an urge, a drive, a determined 
striving. Reflex action, however complex, is as mechanical 
and effortless as a well-practised habit. Instincts, therefore, 
are no mere substitute for learning; they have an educative 
value as conditions of learning along certain specific directions. 

‘If the reader asks for a concrete example, I suggest that 
he consider the instinct of sex. The sex-behaviour of the 
civilized adult is largely artificial and acquired. Yet the 
tendency to notice persons of the opposite sex, to feel more 
or less emotionally perturbed by their presence, and to aim 
(perhaps on the first occasion in complete innocence of the 
aim, perhaps, too, by a prolonged and devious course of 
action) at an eventual consummation of the reproductive pro- 
cess, is almost universal; it seems to arise in every individual 
more or less spontaneously, and often in spite of strenuous 
effort to suppress it. To account for such a tendency with- 
out assuming that we have inherited it from our animal 
ancestors would appear as difficult as it is far-fetched.” 

The most important of the imstinctive urges with their 
constituent emotions are: the tendency to aversion or escape 
with the emotion of fear, to curiosity with the emotion of 
wonder, to pugnacity with the emotion of anger or indignation, 
to self-assertion with the emotion of pride, to submission Or 
self-abasement with the emotion of humility, to sex activity 
with the emotion of love, to be gregarious (the herd instinct) 
with the emotion of sympathy, to be acquisitive with the 

1 British Journal of Educational Psychology, November 1941, p. 158. 
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emotion of greed. McDougall lists a few others, but from the 
point of view of education these are the most important. 

As we have seen, in the functioning of an instinctive tend- 
ency there is cognition or perception and understanding, 
emotion or feeling, and conation or action. It is the emotion 
which determines the direction and nature of the resulting 
action. The urge to activity is given its power, force and 
direction by the feeling aroused by the situation which presents 
itself. 

I am not a hunter and I have no gun. I meet a tiger. 
A certain situation has arisen. I understand the situation 
is a dangerous one because I know something of the unpleasant 
habits of tigers, and I also know that I am defenceless. A 
feeling of fear therefore fills me. As a result I run for my life, 
or climb a tree, if the tiger gives me a chance. The feeling, 
fear, has given my natural tendency to do something in res- 
ponse to the situation an intensity and a definite direction. 
It has also increased my ordinary power of activity. I run 
faster that I have ever run in my life. 

But suppose I am a hunter, and have a gun. J am looking 
for tigers when I meet one. There is now a very different 
situation. The feeling that results from my understanding of 
this situation is one of desire fulfilled and eager expectation. 
Fear does not move me or control my actions. The acquisitive 
instinct or perhaps the self-assertive instinct is the one aroused, 
and, provided I am a good shot, I shoot the tiger instead of 
running away, and secure the skin and a reputation. The 
different situation has brought a different feeling, and a differ- 
ent direction is given to my tendency to do something to meet 
the situation, with different results. 

We must note that commonly one particular emotion forms 
part of the gamut of an instinctive tendency and is therefore 
aroused by the type of situation in which we find ourselves. 
Yet, it is quite possible for more than one instinctive tendency 
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to be set in motion by a given situation. A dangerous object 
may be the starting-off point for the functioning of either the 
instinctive urge to aversion or to pugnacity or to both. Other 
situations may be the beginning of the functioning of the 
sex instinct or of that of self-assertion or self-abasement, or of 
the sex instinct with either of the other two. We may have 
two instinctive urges functioning at the same time, reinforc- 
ing each other, or we may have two which are in conflict 
functioning at the same time. If there is conflict, the stronger 
will prevail and determine the course of action followed. The 
relative strength of instinctive urges is determined partly by 
heredity, and partly by the environment in which a person has 
lived and the training he has received. The issue of such a 
conflict will also be influenced by the correctness of our under- 
standing of the situation in which we are placed. A false 
evaluation of the potential danger of an object or person, for 
instance, may result in the instinctive urge to pugnacity pre- 
vailing over the urge to aversion. 

The instinctive tendencies in human beings are modifiable. 
A frog sees something move in front of it, and at once its 
tongue shoots out. If you throw pellets of paper down just 
in front of it, the frog will fill itself with paper just as happily 
as it will fill itself with flying white ants. A child at first tries 
to put everything into its mouth, but we can train it to put 
only certain things into its mouth, and to know that certain 
things have to be cooked first before they are eaten. When 
the baby does not get what it wants, it cries. It soon learns 
that there are other ways of trying to get its own way. The 
child’s instinct is modifiable, especially as to the action which 
is the culmination of the process, to a very great extent. The 
frog’s instinct, if modifiable at all, is so to a very small 
extent only. ; 

As the child grows, its reactions to stimull develop and 
interact. The child is not the slave to fixed modes of action, 
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but his behaviour is capable of endless modification, variety 
and progress. Although the basis of life is the instinctive 
_ tendencies, and although the foundations of character are 
to be found in the emotions, yet man can use them. 
They are his tools and his material. They need not be his 
masters. 

Instinctive tendencies are modifiable because they are not 
specific. In human beings there are no stereotyped ways of 
acting which automatically follow when an urge functions. 
Here man differs from the animals. With animals the res- 
ponse is much more determined. Man can choose any of a 
number of ways of acting within the framework of the tend- 
ency. When afraid we can hide, or run, or seek to influence 
the person who has made us afraid. When curious we can 
use any of a large number of ways of satisfying our curiosity. 
We can express our anger by word or by action, and there 
are a large number of different kinds of action which we 
can take. 

We must always remember that, although we speak of and 
study instinctive tendencies as if they were entities, yet this 
is Only for purposes of simplification. It is the personality 
as a whole which always functions. Instincts are not separate 
faculties. They are simply aspects Or modes of the behaviour 
of the personality. Our personality is not divided up into 
separate compartments. When a person is angry, the whole 
personality is functioning. It is the person as a whole who is 
angry, and the whole self is functioning along the line of the 
tendency to pugnacity. 

There are three courses open to the individual as he grows 
and develops. Firstly, he may let his instinctive tendencies 
take what we may call their natural course, without making 
any attempt at control or direction. He may live the life of 
an animal, at the’mercy of every whim and impulse. When 
he gets angry, he strikes. When he wants anything, he takes 
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it. in other words, he grows up to be an unco-ordinated, 
unbalanced, disintegrated, aimless collection of conflicting 
emotions and desires. 

Second a person may attempt to repress his instinctive 
feelings and actions. This may be both a conscious and an 
unconscious process. With the unconscious process of re- 
pression we will be dealing in the next chapter. But often 
the individual, realizing that the natural expression of his 
instinctive tendencies is harmful and wrong, consciously seeks 
to repress them. When he is curious, particularly about sex 
and religion, he thinks that such curiosity is wrong, and strives 
to banish doubts and questionings from his mind. He tries 
to hide and keep away from the light of his thinking mind, 
his sexual urges. He tries, in short, to live with closed taps, 
as it were, on the channels along which come his natural urges 
and desires for action. 

Thirdly, a person may take advantage of opportunities 
which are offered for what we call the sublimation of his 
instinctive urges. This sublimation is, we must note, an 
unconscious process as far as the individual is concerned. But 
what he can do, particularly if those who are helping him to 
develop have explained the situation to him, is to use the 
opportunities that come his way for using his urges for the 
high purposes for which they were intended. It is along this 
line that comes the development of the personality. It is 
through the sublimation of the instinctive urges that the truly 
human personality with its beauty of balance, proportion, 
poise and control can be attained. Anger becomes righteous 
indignation which moves to campaigns for social reform. The 
parental instinct may extend its scope till it produces a Kalim- 
pong, leper asylums, and orphan homes. The sex instinct, 
with its creative urge, produces music, are,#and literature. 
The main work of education, from the psychological point of 
view, is that of helping the individual to achieve this 
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sublimation. For sublimation is something which the indi- 
vidual, unaided and without wise direction, cannot achieve. 

The instinctive tendencies, then, provide ways or channels 
along which our inherited urge to activity expresses itself. 
They are the modes by which we react to our environment: 
the tools we use in developing personality and character, 
though they are not passive tools, but active agencies of the 
self. They are the powers which remain with us through life, 
and determine the nature of all our activities. 

For we must remember that every human being is endowed 
with all instincts. Everyone does not have them in the same 
relative strength. In one person the self-assertive instinct 
may be strong, while in his wife the submissive instinct may 
be equally strong, or vice versa. One small boy has more 
than his fair share of the instinct of pugnacity. In his brother 
the acquisitive instinct makes itself unpleasantly felt. They 
are all operating, however, to a greater or less extent, in the 
life of every normal person. 

Environment, as well as heredity, has its influence on the 
instincts, and plays its part in determining their strength or 
weakness. The strength of an instinctive tendency will depend 
in part on the upbringing and training of the individual. 
The bania in the bazaar has the acquisitive instinct very 
strongly developed. In his make-up the instinct of pugnacity, 
however, is conspicuous by its weakness, unless maybe his 
possessions are threatened. The Pathan on the Frontier, 
while he has the acquisitive instinct equally well developed, 
has his pugnacious instinct also very strongly developed, and 
it shows itself on all occasions, and not merely when posses- 
sions are threatened. The difference in the strength of the 
pugnacious instinct in the bania and the Pathan is the result 
chiefly of the difference in training and environment. Thus 
we can see the task of education opening out before us. 


2 


SUBLIMATION AND REPRESSION 


THE term ‘sublimation’ is limited by psycho-analysts to the 
operation of the sex instinct. It is defined by them as the 
unconscious process of deflecting the energy of the sexual 
impulse to new objects or aims of a non-sexual and socially 
useful nature. It must be remembered here that the sexual 
impulse or libido is taken by the psycho-analysts in a much 
broader sense than that implied in common usage. We should 
remember the important point, however, that sublimation is 
an unconscious process as far as the child is concerned 
Teachers and parents can provide opportunities, which, if used 
by the child, are likely to result in sublimation. 

It is the standpoint of this book that this process of sublim- 
ation is not confined in its operations to any one instinctive 
tendency or impulse. The energy which manifests itself 
along the channels of any of our instinctive tendencies can be 
deflected towards more useful and worthwhile objects and 
aims than those present if the energy acts along the line of the 
primitive instinctive tendency. . 

In the last chapter we have seen that perhaps the most 
important task of education is the sublimation of instinctive 
energy. Sublimation does not mean changing the instinct 
tendency (an impossible task), nor does it mean diverting the 
particular aspect of energy released, when a particular in- 
stinctive tendency functions, into some other instinctive-force 
channel. This is sometimes mistaken for sublimation. We 
are told not to waste our energy in fear. We are to conquer 
our fears, and free the energy that we would have used in 
fearing, and its resultant actions in trying to escape from 
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the objects of féar, in some other way. But this is precisely 
what we cannot do. If we repress our fears we do not get a 
surplus of pugnacious energy or of self-assertive energy. We 
merely store up trouble for ourselves later on. 

Sublimation means action along the line of the instinct. 
using the particular type of energy coming along the particular 
channel of the instinct, but with that action directed to a 
higher end. We do not repress or try to repress the energy 
which is released by the arousal of the instinctive tendency, 
but use it for attaining a higher object. Thus the small boy 
fights his enemy with his fists or wrestles with him. The 
young mau fights social wrong and injustice with his tongue, 
his pen and his influence. Both boy and young man are 
using the energy supplied by the pugnacious instinct. 
Psychologically the kind of activity is the same. The young 
man, however, is striving for a higher end than is the boy. 
He has sublimated his instinctive activity and emotion. 

We must note that here we are introducing an ethical 
standpoint. Sublimation is not a purely psychological con- 
ception. When we say that we give opportunities for instinc- 
tive energy to be used for accomplishing a useful and worth- 
while aim we introduce a judgement of value and are in the 
realm of ethics. This, of course, is true of all applications of 
psychology to education. Educational psychology is largely 
a study of the practical use of Psychology in the service of an 
ethical end. 

According to McDougall there are two kinds of sublimation; 
intellectual sublimation, involving only a change of means of 
procedure, the goal remaining the same; and moral sublima- - 
tion, in which there is a change of goal (though this usually 
involves intellectual sublimation also). The former process 
occurs frequently in the higher animals (as when a dog learns 
to beg for food). The latter is, with few exceptions, to be 
Observed in the human race alone. Thus self-assertion 
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becomes self-respect; ambition becomes  self-development 
and self-discipline; anger becomes controlled effort to en- 
counter opposition; fear becomes prudence, awe, reverence 
and a sense of the sublime. 

‘In discussing sublimation, we should never allow ourselves 
to lose sight of one factor which is so general in nature that 
its influence is liable to be overlooked, namely, the relative 
lack of specificity! of the human instincts. It is this that 
makes sublimation possible at all.... In human beings 
specificity above the reflex level is, according to some psycho- 
logists almost wholly, according to most largely, acquired 
and not inherited; consequently the lack of specificity is 
especially marked during the period of growth (itself 
considerably prolonged beyond the usual relative span of 
immaturity as judged by the standard of other animals). 
It is just in this long early period of life that, as all psycho- 
analysts are agreed, the most important contributions to 
sublimation are made. True, the sublimations may only 
attain much later the full characteristics of adult cultural 
activities; but the bases of these activities are, it is main- 
tained, established long before. 

‘The lack of specificity of human instinct is also intimately 
bound up with several other factors that are conducive 
to sublimation; the helplessness of the human infant, which 
makes it entirely dependent on the care of adults for the 
first few years of life; the development of the corresponding 
mental attitude, which makes it highly receptive to adult 
influences; the eventual mental incorporation of the adult 
authority in the form of conscience (Freud’s super-ego) ; the 
tendency and ability to indulge in play, in the course of which 

1 By the specificity of an instinct is meant the fact that when the 
instinctive process is set in train, it always issues IN a definite form of 
action. This action is not varied. In human beings the action which 


is the culmination of the instinctive process is not thus set or deter: 
mined, and hence sublimation is possible. 
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instinctual activities can undergo displacement and develop- 
ment without being subject to the immediate pressure of 
biological needs.... As regards the receptivity to adult 
influences, it is the essential suggestibility of the child to 
the adult (especially parental) attitudes that provides him 
with the framework and traditions along the lines of which 
sublimations are built up.... Finally it is the inhibitory 
influence of the super-ego which in so many cases blocks 
the way to the simpler manifestations of instinct and thus— 
either by itself or in co-operation with other factors—helps 
to induce the deflection of energy into sublimatory channels.”! 

We shali be considering the sublimation of the more 
important instincts in detail, and also the part that their 
sublimation plays in the development of the self. At this 
stage it is necessary to emphasize the importance of subli- 
mation in all educational work. The teacher must under- 
stand what he is trying to help his pupils to do. He should 
understand the nature of instinct in general, and the partic- 
ular instinct or instincts with which he is dealing at any 
particular moment. He must understand the lines along 
which an instinctive urge normally acts, the feeling that 
motivates and accompanies action, and the lines along which 
sublimation is possible. It is no use trying to help a child 
to sublimate the sex instinct unless we know what this is, 
what the child is feeling, and how those feelings can be the 
causes of worthy action. If we try to divert the energy 
released by the functioning of the sex instinct into channels 
where the pugnacious instinct operates, we can expect only 
failure. We must understand the instinct we wish to 
sublimate. 

Although it is true that as far as the child is concerned 
sublimation is an unconscious process, and although we 
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cannot expect small children to understand their psycho- 
logical make-up, yet, as they grow older, and particularly in 
adolescence, the time when the sentiments are organized 
under the ideal, the more we can explain to young people 
about the forces that drive them, and the helpful and unhelp- 
ful methods of dealing with those forces, the more probable 
will be the success of our efforts. The foundation of subli- 
mation must have been laid before adolescence, but an under- 
standing, at that age, of the working of instinctive forces 
will help very greatly in consolidating what has been done 
before. 

In this connexion, and perhaps particularly in connexion 
with the sex instinct, it is necessary for us to understand the 
effects of repression. Repression means the attempt to drive 
the instinct out of life, or, at any rate, to prevent it from 
showing itself in overt action. This latter a person may 
for some time succeed in doing. The former he cannot do, 
and sooner or later the instinctive force, deprived of natural 
expression, will be driven into the unconscious, and will make 
‘tself felt in most unexpected ways which do not seem to the 
individual to be connected with the instinct in question or 
with its repression. 

Repression is not the same thing as self-control. A man 
who realizes that he is in a bad temper and consciously seeks 
to refrain from words and actions which will upset those 
with whom he is working and living, is behaving as a rational 
being should. He knows he is in a bad temper but cons- 
ciously prevents it from taking control of his actions. 
Repression refers to that which is excessive and largely 
unconscious as far as the person is concerned. Thus if I 
develop a hatred for one who has injured me, but control 
my impulse to take revenge on him when opportunity offers, 
Iam exercising laudable self-control. But if I refuse to 
face the fact that I hate, try to rationalize my feelings by 
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finding excuses*in the man’s character and actions for any 
adverse action I may take against him, that is repression, 
and will do untold harm. | 

‘Thus if I say to myself: “Much as I covet my neighbour’s 
wife, I see that for the sake of Deace in the community and 
the happiness of both our homes I must see no more of her,” 
that is commendable suppression (control). But if I declare 
Passionately (and superficially persuade myself) that far from 
loving here, I hate the woman. this is a case of repression, 
and so one which will lead to inconsistent conduct if to 
nothing worse. The repressed desire represents a certain 
amount of psychic energy, the effort to keep it repressed 
represents additional energy, so that both these amounts 
now become locked up in a “conflict”. One or other of the 
repressed elements may return in the form of neurotic symp- 
toms, or the personality, robbed of more energy than it can 
afford, becomes listless.’ 

Repression, then, does not involve a conscious process 
of control. The child has a certain impulse. Experience 
teaches him that acting according to such an impulse will 
result in painful consequences, which will destroy the pleasure 
of yielding to the impulse. He then experiences a conflict 
in his life. Out of such conflicts comes repression, and the 
repressed desire is driven out of consciousness. Then too, 
many of the impulses and urges which the child experiences 
conflict with one another, and such conflicts Jead to fears 
and difficulties. The way of escape from these is by re- 
pression, that is, by shutting out of the conscious mind the 
desire or desires which are causing the trouble. 

This phenomenon of repression is very common among 
conscientious young people who are really desirous of living 
good lives, and of curbing what they have been taught to 


* P. Hopkins, The Psychology of Social Movements, p. 273 (Allen & 
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regard as evil tendencies. A boy has a bad temper. He 
makes valiant efforts to control it. His method is the negative 
one of bottling it up and keeping it down. The result is 
Periodic outbursts of rage when the cork blows out of the 
bottle, followed by feelings of shame and discouragement. 
Or the result may be a neurosis. If the boy had understood 
his nature better, and if those around him could have found 
worthy objects in connexion with which he could have used 
the powerful energy liberated by his strong instinct of pug- 
nacity, such as the performing of some difficult task (though 
not so difficult as to be beyond his ability), or some task in 
connexion with establishing a new and good custom in the 
school to which there is sure to be opposition, gradually his 
temper would have come under control. 

Another boy has formed the common habit of masturbation. 
He knows no other way of dealing with the situation save 
that of desperately striving to drive the instinctive urge out 
of his life, of repressing it. He finds it ig too strong for him. 
Again and again he fails, until he despairs of ever over- 
coming it. Shame, discouragement and hopelessness are his 
portion. A guilt complex is formed which will affect his 
whole future life. But how different would the situation 
be if he could understand the urge that is at the bottom of 
his trouble, and could engage in some creative activities. 
If he could be interested in some such hobby as woodwork, 
in making collections or the cultivation of a garden, in writing 
or drawing, then he would be able to escape in a healthy 
way from his conflict. He would find positive outlets for 
his instinctive urge, and by busying himself with creative 
activities, he would be sublimating his instinct. 

Everyone should be helped to understand and face his 
or her instincts, should be led to realize what they are, and 
how they can be used. One of the fundamental tasks of 
teachers is to help their children, to understand themselves 
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as they grow wp, and, before they are old enough to do 
that, to help them to solve their conflicts by sublimating 
their desires instead of repressing them. 

A great many cases of shell-shock and nervous breakdown 
in time of war are simply the result of men refusing to face 
their fear, and of refusing to admit that they are afraid. 
They try to repress their fears, with the result that their 
fears have their revenge in other ways. The same thing is 
true of all instincts. There is nothing to be ashamed of in 
war, when at the front, in admitting that one is afraid. There 
is nothing to be ashamed of in any of our instincts. They 
are God-yiven and are intended to be used. We can use 
them only as, understanding them, we face them in the open, 
and are helped to do so by those who understand us. 

A point which must be watched by those who are aiding 
young people to sublimate their instincts is that the partic- 
ular line along which opportunities for sublimation are 
given should be one which appeals to the individual in 
question. Individuals differ, and the line of sublimation 
which suits one may not suit another. We cannot lay down 
hard-and-fast rules and say, for instance, that the acquisitive 
instinct must always be sublimated in this way and the sex 
instinct in that way. All we can do is to indicate general 
lines along which the sublimation of each instinct will nor- 
mally proceed. The particular means that we use will vary 
with the individual we are seeking to help. One means 
will suit one and another means will suit another. If subli- 
mation is unsatisfying to the individual, the fullest life will 
not result. Teachers thus are faced with the task of trying 
to understand each individual child in their care, and of 
trying to find out what his or her particular bent suggests 
as a favourable line for sublimation. 

The actual definite activities suggested will depend on 
several factors, individual likings, abilities, environment, 
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Opportunity, strength of the instinct and so on. Thus the 
teacher must know his charges individually if he is to be 
able to help them. Music and art and literature are all 
things which offer scope for creative activity. They are 
therefore all lines along which the sublimation of the sex 
instinct may take place. But one child will be miserable 
it compelled to draw, while he may have a natural liking 
for writing. Another may have a special aptitude for music 
and none for writing. In the former case it would be useless 
to try to help the child to sublimate the sex instinct by 
setting him to draw and in the second case by setting him 
to write. Sublimation will take place along the line of 
natural bents and interests. 

Sublimation is naturally not something which can be 
accomplished all at once. It is a gradual process. It is 
not possible to switch the instinctive urge into the highest 
channels at one touch. Just as the child grows slowly, so the 
process of sublimation is one which goes on along with growth. 

So far we have been dealing with the development of the 
personality from the point of view of the individual. We 
noted the fact that the individual develops in society and 
society is the field in which he exercises his powers. But 
society is not just a field. It is intensely active and has a 
very positive effect on the individual. In fact it is only as a 
person lives with other persons that he can develop as a 
human being. Society gives him the chances to use his 
powers. This means that each individual in a social group 
influences the others in the group and they all influence him. 
There is continual reaction between the group and the 
individual going on, and what the individual does with his 
powers will as a rule be very largely determined by the social 
groups in which he lives. It is therefore very important for 
teachers to undersand how society affects the individual’s 
growth and development. 
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The influence of society on the individual may be helpful or 
the reverse. The social group in which a child grows up may 
help him to use his powers in a way beneficial to himself and 
to others, or it may load the dice against him and cause him to 
use his powers in ways which are harmful. What is some- 
times called original sin is really a matter of social inheritance 
rather than individual inheritance. It is the society in which 
we live which hands down wrong ways of living as it can also 
hand down right ways of living. Thus, in seeking to help 
our children to develop along healthy lines, we have to pay 
attention to the society and the social groups in which they 
live. The true teacher’s work can never be confined to the 
individual child. 

It is probably better for our purpose to think of the different 
‘social groups of which the child is a member rather than of a 
vague generalized society. There are a number of such 
social units. There is the home, which is of supreme import- 
ance in the early days of life—and the first social group of 
which the child has experience. Then there is the group of 
his playmates, then the school, which includes in it sub- 
groups, the class, the Wolf Cub Pack, teams of various kinds, 
societies and clubs of different sorts. Then there is the 
village group or the mohalla in the town. Among all these, 
especially from the age of 8 or 9 to 12 or 13, is the ‘gang’, 
composed in different ways, but with a very strong influence. 
Later comes the religious organization to which the child’s 
parents belong and which naturally has a strong effect on the 
growing child. Later comes the social class, the caste, the 
culture group, the political party, the nation. All these 
different groups and others which we could list, at different 
times exercise their influence and play their part in the develop- 
ment of the child as he grows up. 

Because society is divided into these different groups its 
influence is never homogeneous. One group will have one 
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kind of influence while another group will have a different 
kind of pull. The tradition of the school may be quite different 
from that of the home. A ‘gang’ may arise which works 
against the traditions of the school. The religious group 
may pull in a different way from the political group. Culture 
and caste may pull in opposite directions, and soon. Thus in 
our efforts to help our children to develop their personalities 
we can never count on society being completely our ally, nor 
will it normally be completely our enemy. Sometimes it 
will help and sometimes it will hinder: but from its effect we 
cannot escape. It follows then that we have to try to carry 
with us as many as possible of the social groups of which the 
child is usually a member. The school and the home must 
co-operate. Teachers must seek to bring all the sub-groups 
in the school into line with the ideals and traditions of the 
school. The influence of the school must be extended to the 
village and the mohalla. 

Usually the influence of social groups in moulding the 
personality is exercised unconsciously. What children learn 
from society is learned unconsciously, but it is none the less 
very real and one is safe in saying that this unconscious learn- 
ing from the social group has a more lasting effect than what 
is consciously learned. Some of the more important things 
thus learned are the following: 

1. Standards of action. What is ‘done’ and what is 
‘not done’ in a group determine for the child how he 
shall act. He finds it difficult to do anything which is 
contrary to the social code of his group. Thus conscience is 
trained. 

2. Habits are inculcated. These may be physical habits, 
moral habits and mental habits. 

3. Feelings and prejudices are developed. ,Children adopt 
the prejudices prevalent in the group. They develop common 
attitudes to people and trings, to those of different groups, of 
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different nations, to the poor and the rich, to the fortunate and 
the unfortunate. 

4. The type of work taken up is determined. Once the 
work has been taken up and a new socio-economic group 
entered, then attitudes to work and how it should be done 
are developed. 

5. Ideals in life are determined by the group. The reli- 
gious group will play a big part here, but the ideals common 
in a group of any kind will generally be accepted by all 
members of the group. And a general lack of purpose and 
ideals in life will also have its effect. 

The socia! influence of the group on the individual is strong- 
est when the members of the group have a strong feeling of 
belonging together, and when each feels that he is of signi- 
ficance in the group. This is one reason why the home has 
such a strong influence. It points to what we have to do 
when we have social groups which can help young people to 
develop in the right way. The influence of the group for 
healthy development will be strong when there is a strong 
sense of fellowship among the members and when each has 
the chance to make a worth-while contribution to the common 
life of the group. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE SELF 


IN every human being certain things are inherited, and 
heredity determines the limits of capability and action. We 
inherit our bodily and physical powers. The height to which 
a man grows is determined by heredity, as are also such 
things as the colour of his eyes, the shape of his head, his 
nervous structure. Heredity also determines his physical 
powers, his ability to run at a certain speed, to jump a certain 
height, or to excel at this game or that. Heredity sets certain 
limits of achievement in such matters that it is impossible 
for a man to exceed. There is a limit to the height which 
any man can jump, for example, and no amount of training 
will enable him to exceed this height. This, of course, is 
a very different thing from saying that every man reaches 
the limit set. Very few, as a matter of fact, do so. Training 
and practice can enable a man to increase the height he can 
jump. But there comes a limit beyond which he cannot 
go. This limit is determined by the sort of body he has 
inherited. 

Every human being inherits intelligence. Here again there 
is a limit beyond which he cannot go. The amount of intelli- 
gence a man inherits cannot be increased, no matter how 
much he may train himself to think or exercise his mental 
powers. Those powers have been fixed at birth. This again 
is not to say that every man exercises his intelligence to 
the full, nor that he cannot improve his use of the intelligence 
with which he has been endowed. But, just as with bodily 
powers, there is a limit of intelligence beyond which he 
cannot go. We can take comfort, however, in the thought 
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that very few Of us, as a matter of practical life, reach the 
limit of ability in the use of the intellig@ice set us by heredity. 

Man also inherits the powers that we have called the 
instinctive tendencies or urges. He inherits the urge to be 
active, to achieve, and the particular channels along which ~ 
that urge acts. The baby does not have to learn how to be 
angry. He has the power to be angry from the beginning. 
He does not have to learn how to feel afraid. The power 
to fear is with him from birth. These tendencies to action, 
along with their accompanying emotion, are inherited. 

Man also inherits the poyer to respond to stimuli which 
come to him from outside. He has the power to see, to 
hear, to taste, to touch, to smell and to act on what these 
sensations bring to him. Some of the actions that he per- 
forms are done without his having to learn how to do them, 
and the form of action itself is inherited. We call such 
actions—breathing, blinking the eyelids and so on—refiex 
actions. These responses to stimuli are inherited in a definite 
form as are what we call instincts in animals. The form of 
action which follows from the instinctive tendencies in man 
is not inherited. But the power to respond to stimuli is 
inherited, although the way in which we act, with the excep- 
tion of reflex actions, is not determined at birth. 

As well as powers of knowing, feeling and acting, man 
also inherits the capacity to be satisfied or dissatisfied with 
what he does. Certain actions of his own and certain things 
done to him give him that particular thing we call pleasure 
or satisfaction, or its opposite, displeasure or dissatisfaction. 
The child does not have to learn how to feel satisfied or 
pleased. He has that power born with him. It is part of his 
hereditary endowment. 

Man also inherits the power of making judgements of 
value. He does not of course inherit standards of value or 
knowledge of what is good or bad. But he does inherit 
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the capacity to judge between the value of different courses 
of action. Part of @he hereditary endowment of the self 
is the capacity to judge between right and wrong, which we 
call conscience. 

Thus heredity supplies us with physical, mental, emotional, 
conative, and moral powers, or potentialities. The develop- 
ment of the self consists in developing these powers, in 
organizing them into an integrated and harmonious whole, and 
in bringing all the forces of the self to bear on the accomplish- 
ing of the purposes and aims which it accepts. 

This work of development is carried on in a particular 
place and among particular people. That is, every person 
lives in a physical and a social environment. There is contin- 
ual interaction between the self and the environment in 
which it lives. From the beginning of his life the child is 
engaged in adjusting himself to his environment and also in 
trying to adjust his environment to himself. In all this 
the self is active and never passive. The environment is 
the field in which the self acts. We must remember also 
that although the physical environment may not be active, 
yet the social environment, which is by far the more important, 
is also very active, and is continually having a very positive 
effect on the self; but the environment, physical and social, 
is the milieu in which the self exercises its inherited powers 
and carries out the process of organizing them. Thus it 
develops. As the self uses its powers, in the action and 
interaction that take place, it can gradually develop and 
sublimate them. Heredity supplies the self with the tools 
which it may use in the work of development. Environment 
supplies it with the field in which it has to work, though in 
using this metaphor we must always remember that the 
field is not an inactive one, but is continually exercising 
a positive active influence, since it is made up (as far as 
social environment is concerned) of other selves who are also 
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active. It is due to this interaction between the individual 
self and the other selves that make up the social environment 
that a child develops as a human being. Man is a social 
being, and his development can take place only in the society 
of other human beings. The social environment is just as 
necessary to the true development of the self as are the 
powers bestowed on him by nature. 

From the environment in which he lives, the child gradually 
distinguishes objects, events, persons, institutions, ideas, and 
gradually begins to order his life, or at any rate to live his 
life, with reference to these various environmental points or 
centres. Different children will react in different ways to 
these points. In each child these focal points will differ, 
but in each life some will become more prominent than 
others. At first the hereditary forces of the instincts will 
function haphazardly without relation to anything except 
the immediate situation. There is no attempt, conscious or 
unconscious, at organization. The child’s environment con- 
tinually brings him into situations to which he responds 
without any care or knowledge of how one situation and his 
reaction to it will affect another situation, or of whether 
his reactions are consistent with one another. He is con- 
cerned only with the desires and wants of the moment. 

Gradually, however, the focal points which we have 
mentioned begin to emerge, and the instincts tend to group 
themselves round these points, and to be organized round 
them. Such an organization round a central idea, person, 
institution, or object we call a sentiment. The develop- 
ment of the personality takes place along the line of the 
organizing and directing of instinctive urges and feelings into 
sentiments. This begins quite early in life and goes on 
till adulthood is reached. 

Very early a child begins to form a sentiment for his mother. 
Round his mother as the centre of the sentiment are organized 
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the instinct of aversion with its accompanying feeling of 
fear, which is shown if any danger obviously threatens the 
mother; the instinct of pugnacity with its feeling of anger, 
shown when the small child is ready to attack anyone trying 
to hurt his mother; the instinct of self-abasement with its 
feeling of humility, as when the child is happy to do what 
his mother tells him. As the child grows, more and more 
of his life becomes organized into sentiments. There is the 
sentiment of which his school is the centre. More commonly 
found in India is the sentiment of which an individual teacher 
is the centre. The sentiment which has the family as the 
focal point is usually very strong in India. Later may come 
such sentiments as patriotism, with the native country as 
the centre, and the sentiment which has money as its focal 
point. 

When we say that the instincts are organized round a 
focal or central point or object, we mean that when attention 
is directed to this object, then certain instincts are ready 
to be aroused. So great does this readiness become, that 
the arousal of the instincts becomes almost automatic. The 
child does not have to think ‘This is my mother. She is 
being attacked. I must defend her’. As soon as the mother 
is threatened, the instinct begins to function. And so with 
any other instincts that have become especially attached 
to the particular object. 

The organization of the life of the developing child into 
sentiments is naturally a process which extends over a long 
time. It will be seen too, how important it is that the focal 
or central points—the co-ordinating centres—of the senti- 
ments should be worthy ones. This provides teachers and 
parents with one of their most important tasks. We have 
to do our best to see to it that the objects which form the 
centres of the gradually developing sentiments of our children, 
and which therefore have, as it were, priority in arousing 
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the instincts, are worthy ones. For it is possible to have 
bad as well as good sentiments. If the central objects are 
unworthy, such as money or pleasure, then the direction 
given to the instincts as they work will be a bad one, and 
all the emotional power in the instinctive urge will be directed 
towards an unworthy end. The conscious acceptance of 
good focal centres, however, will ensure that the instinctive 
forces are directed towards what is good. 

We should also note that sentiment can be of two sorts: 
positive and negative. That is, we can have a ‘love’ senti- 
ment or a ‘hate’ sentiment. The instinct of patriotism may 
be organized round a hatred of other countries or round love 
for one’s own country. The sentiment for revolution may 
be organized round a love for an ideal state or round a hatred 
for a present system of government. The sentiment for 
truth may be organized round a love of truth or from the 
point of view of a hatred of falsehood. It is always very 
desirable that the sentiments formed should be positive ones, 
that they should be organizations of instincts having a 
fruitful, positive love at their centre, rather than an arid and 
negative hate. From the point of view of the true develop- 
ment of the full personality it is the positive sentiment that 
is full of promise. The negative sentiment tends to lead 
to a restricted and perverted life. 

As the personality develops, the sentiments, good and 
bad, are formed, and the stronger of the sentiments tend to 
become permanent features of the life of the individual. 
They become what we call dispositions or habits of the self. 
They colour the whole personality. A lawyer may develop 
a sentiment of distrust of statements until he almost auto- 
matically distrusts everything and everybody. His normal 
reaction to a person or to a situation or to a document is 
one of suspicion and distrust. These dispositions are useful 
in the larger sphere of the personality just as habits are 
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useful on the physical plane in saving mental energy. They 
have an important part to play in the stabilization of character. 
This makes it still more important for the teacher to help 
his charges to form good and positive sentiments. 

We now have the question as to what happens when there 
is a conflict between sentiments. It can easily be seen that 
such conflicts are very liable to occur. Is there any way 
in which such conflicts can be resolved and harmony of 
the personality achieved? A sentiment for truth may 
conflict with a sentiment for pleasure. A sentiment for 
money may conflict with a sentiment for one’s country, 
especially in time of war. A sentiment for one’s country 
may conflict with a sentiment for internationalism. What 
happens when such conflicts arise? The answer is that 
that sentiment will prevail which is most in accord with 
the general ideal which rules the whole of the life, or the 
organized self. If there is no such ideal which has been 
accepted by the self as it functions as will, the conflict will 
not be resolved. 

This organized self, as we have seen, acts in accordance 
with the different sentiments and dispositions which have 
been built up. In the normal balanced individual, the 
separate activities which result from the sentiments are 
co-ordinated in their turn round the ideal which has been 
accepted by the personality. When such an ideal of life 
has been accepted, then all the activities of life are directed 
towards the fulfilment of that purpose or ideal. It is this 
purpose or ideal for life, which, consciously accepted by the 
person, organizes the sentiments, and determines, in a case 
of conflict, which sentiment shall determine the actions of 
the individual. It is then of the utmost importance that 
this purpose or ideal shall, be a high and worthy one, and 
here we face another task of education. It is one of the 
most important tasks that a teacher has to perform, to see 
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to it that he helps his charges, as they grow up, to accept 
worthy purposes for life. This is where religion has a great 
part to play in the development of the personality. Religion 
will normally supply the ideal. 

If the ideal accepted by the individual is one, say, of 
personal ease and pleasure, that is, if his purpose in life is 
to secure ease for himself and to live a life of pleasure, when 
a conflict occurs between the sentiment for social service 
(if such a sentiment happens to have been formed) and the 
sentiment for money, the latter will win the day. Had the 
ideal been one of service for mankind, the former sentiment 
would have been victorious. If the ideal accepted is one of 
service of one’s country, anda conflict arises between the 
sentiment for one’s family and the sentiment of patriotism, 
then the latter will prevail. 

In all this we are still dependent on our instinctive 
tendencies for our power and for our urge to action. The 
direction in which that urge will function, will, firstly, depend 
on the sentiments formed, and finally will be determined 
by the ideal or purpose accepted for life. The activity of 
the self, guided by the ideal, we call the will. The will is 
the organized self, moving and acting. 

It is therefore important for the self to accept one over- 
mastering ideal for life. Unless there is one such purpose or 
ideal the personality can never attain harmony. ‘Ye cannot 
serve God and mammon.’ If we attempt to organize ourselves 
with two ideals or purposes, at once all organization dis- 
appears. The self no longer moves as a whole. At one 
time the sentiments which one purpose favours will function. 
At another time those which the second ideal favours will 
have their say. There can be no resolving of conflicts between 
the sentiments. The will disappears, and the self is at the 
mercy of unorganized and unco-ordinated sentiments, now 
pulling one way and now another. There is, psychologically 
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speaking, no self where an attempt is made to serve two 
conflicting ideals. So we say that a man following a definite 
ideal which has organized his whole self is a man of strong 
will. All his instinctive powers and urges are directed along 
one general line and towards one general object. So the self 
has the quality of strength and determination. This quality of 
the self we call character. A man of strong character is a 
man whose self is organized under one ideal. A man of weak 
character is one who has no one ideal or purpose in life. 

Suppose you have a school. You have your pupils in their 
different classes. You have your teachers. Each pupil is 
in his proper class, and each teacher directs and co-ordinates 
the work of his class. You then have an organization some- 
what analogous to the self of the growing child, organized 
into sentiments. 

But the school needs a head. Too much time may be 
given to one subject. There may be a lack of balance in 
the work. One teacher may wish to prepare boys for one 
examination, while another teacher has another examination 
in view. There is need for correlation between different 
subjects. So a head of the school is necessary to guide, to 
give direction to the work of all classes, to keep the balance, 
to keep the whole school true to its purpose. The school, 
with its head, is like the self with its sentiments and its ideal. 
The character of the school is the quality of its activities thus 
guided and directed. So is the character of the person. 

We must note that a character may be strong but bad, as 
well as strong and good. The strength of the self has nothing 
to do with its ethical quality. It the ideal accepted for life 
is an unworthy one, definitely anti-social or evil, then although 
the self will have the strength given by devotion to one ideal, 
the direction of its activities will be towards what is bad. 
An ideal of gaining power may result in untold evil for the 
person, and all with whom he comes in contact. He will be 
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strong, but strong for evil.» Thus we have not only to try to 
see to it that our pupils accept one purpose or ideal in life, 
but also to seek to lead them to accept an ideal that is worthy 
and will direct their powers towards the good. 

The acceptance of an ideal sometimes seems to be a sudden 
affair taking place at a definite place and time. Religious 
conversions often have this appearance. It is most probable, 
however, that although the actual acceptance may seem to 
be sudden and even unexpected, it is in reality the culmination 
of a long process, of which, very often, the person concerned 
is unconscicus. In any case, the best way for an ideal to be 
accepted is for it to come to its commanding position in the 
self gradually. The normal process is one of gradual develop- 
ment, of a gradual process of taking complete control of the 
self. There will, of course, come a time when the ideal is 
fully understood and consciously accepted. But this will 
be the natural culmination of a development, and it should 
be the aim of teachers and parents to help their charges to 
develop their personalities in this natural way. 


4 
CONDITIONS OF DEVELOPMENT 


WE cannot keep our children marking time, however much 
mothers would sometimes like either to keep them babies, or 
to prevent them from outgrowing their clothes. Growth of 
some sort is the rule of life, unless, of course, something is 
wrong and the child is ill. Just as the young tree uses the 
food it gets from the earth, air and sun, so the young child 
uses the materials it gets from its inherited store and from its 
environment to develop its personality. Just as something 
in the environment of the young tree may bend it from its 
upright position, so something in the environment of the child 
may change the direction of its life. Just as certain things 
are necessary for the growth and development of the young 
tree, so certain conditions are necessary for the true develop- 
ment of the child. 

_We must be careful not to carry too far this analogy of the 
growth of the plant with the growth of the personality. The 
child has the power of being active and of self-direction. It 
has the power to deal with environmental factors in a much 
more satisfactory way than can the tree. The person himself 
is an active agent in all development that takes place. The 
growth that takes place is not just a passive development. 
It is a development in which the child is extremely active, 
moulding and using his environment in order to achieve the 
purpose of life. But one useful purpose is served by the 
analogy. This is to emphasize the fact that the human organ- 
ism is a unity. When we speak of a plant growing, we 
mean the whole plant. It grows as a whole. This is a most 
important consideration in all our dealing with children. 
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We are too apt to get into the habit of dividing the personality 
up into parts. We speak and think of the body as distinct 
from the mind, and fail to realize that the child is not made 
up of parts with which we can deal separately. The per- 
sonality is a whole, of which one aspect is the body and 
another the mind. But one cannot grow without the other if 
we wish to secure a true development. 

Admittedly, for the purposes of study, we have to deal with 
different aspects of the personality at different times. But 
we must always remember that, however much we may 
Separate out things for purposes of study and discussion, in 
reality, and in life, they cannot so be separated. We think of. 
or examine, one particular instinct. But one instinct seldom. 
if ever, functions by itself, and rarely is a state of emotion 
composed of one emotion only. It is not true that at one 
time we do nothing but think, while at another we do nothing 
but feel or nothing but act. Cognition, emotion and conation 
are all bound up together, and are all present in every state 
of consciousness. I cannot think of my home without a 
feeling of some sort, and that feeling is accompanied by a 
tendency to act in some way. Whatever we act, thought 
and feeling are always there. 

In the same way we study our bodies as separate entities. 
But such a thing as a body without a mind is unknown. 
except in the form of a corpse. A mind without a body is 
unknown in human experience. Even in spiritualistic seances 
the spirit has some material form attached to it, and normally, 
as far as ordinary life is concerned, we have no experience of 
a spirit without a body. 

What we have to deal with in the education of our children 
then, is the personality as a whole. The child is a body-mind. 
As to how they are connected, and how they function together, 
there is a great deal of controversy and many opinions. But 
of the fact that body and mind are united and act as one, there 
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can be no doubt. We do know that there is a relation between 
physical brain-matter and thought, even though there is 
no proven theory as to what that relation is. The first 
condition of development then is that if we wish true develop- 
ment to take place, we must cater for the development of the 
personality as a whole. 

This means that in our educational work we must pay equal 
attention to the development of all parts of the personality. 
True harmonious development cannot come if any aspect 
or power of the personality is neglected. We have to help 
the child to develop a strong healthy body, to think, feel and 
act sincerely and truly, to develop the spiritual side of his 
nature. We cannot make the full use of our mental powers 
unless the body is healthy. If a body is not getting sufficient 
foed, he will not be able to keep up with his classwork. This. 
is brought home to every teacher in every school in India 
again and again. A boy who is continually suffering from 
fever cannot exercise his mental powers to the full. Our 
first consideration must be to do what we can to see to it that 
physical development is normal and healthy. This does not 
mean to say that we have to try to develop our children into 
Samsons or Gamas. There is a mean in all things. Samson 
obviously neglected the development of his intellect. But 
if we wish to help our pupils to a normal harmonious develop- 
ment we must do what we can to teach them the rules of 
health, to train them in habits which ensure good health, 
and to see that their bodies are in no way neglected. 

In the same way we must not neglect the development of 
the mind. As a rule we are not in danger of forgetting the 
intellectual side of life. But we are in danger of doing two 
things. One is thinking that having material learnt by heart 
is the same thing as developing the thought-life of the child. 
And the other is neglecting the fact that the development of 
the mind cannot take place if we do not develop the feeling 
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and the acting powers of, the personality. Too often all our 
attention is given to the cognitive elements of the mind while 
we forget the emotions and the conative elements of the 
mind. No true development can take place unless thinking, 
feeling and acting, alf have their due measure of our attention, 
and are all developed as we educate our children. 

Nor is it enough to confine our attention to body and mind. 
We must also help the child to use his will and to develop 
character. We have already seen the place which the ideal 
plays in life. No harmonious development of the personality 
can take place if the will and character, so largely determined 
by the acceptance of a worthy ideal, are neglected. 

The second condition of true development is the giving 
of individual attention to each child. Every individual is 
different from every other individual. Each has his own 
peculiar hereditary endowment. Each reacts to his environ- 
ment in his own way, and the same environment will have 
different effects on different individuals. Each individual 
has his own peculiar weak points and strong points, his own 
peculiar difficulties and abilities. We cannot secure the true 
development of any individual by using mass-production 
methods. If parents and teachers wish to help their charges 
to develop they must give them as much individual attention 
as is possible. This is why true education can never be given 
where we have large classes. When a teacher has to deal with 
a class of forty or fifty, he may be able to impart a certain 
amount of information, but he will never be able to educate 
his pupils in the real sense of the word, and he will never be 
able to supply this most important condition of development, 
individual attention. Parents, of course, if they wish, can do 
a great deal more than the teacher, if they understand the 
situation. No reform in our school system is needed more 
urgently than the abolition of the large classes with which 
teachers are faced today. 
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The giving of individual attention means that the teacher 
or the parent must make an effort to understand his charges 
and to understand each one individually. We cannot help 
a child unless we understand the conditions in which he is 
living, his home background, his emotional life and difficul- 
ties, his mental capacity, his interests and his desires. This 
means individual study. The subject of educational psycho- 
logy will give us a general background from which to work. 
{t will supply us with general principles to guide our actions 
in particular cases. But a general study of child nature can 
never take the place of the study of the individual child whom 
we have to educate, and of his individual needs and capa- 
cities. Such a study is essential if the individual attention 
we give is to have the value that it should have in helping 
in the development of the child. 

The third condition that is necessary for true development 
is the provision of opportunities for activity. As we have seen, 
the child is active. He is born with the urge to be active. No 
development can come unless he is active. This applies to 
body and to mind. There can be no growth of either without 
active use. This is a law of all life, and of all aspects of life. 

A boy sets out to learn to play hockey. He may read 
up the rules. He may have conversations with those who are 
good players. He may watch others playing matches. He 
may buy a stick. But he still cannot play hockey, and never 
will be able to play, until he gets out on to the field and 
actually begins to play. Active attempts to play are abso- 
lutely essential if he is to make any progress. In the same 
way a boy may read about courage. He may understand 
theoretically what courage is. He may be friendly with 
those who are courageous. But he will never learn to be 
brave until he has himself performed brave actions. 

Activity is an essential condition of development for every 
aspect of the personality. As a rule we recognize this clearly 
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enough in connexion with the body. We do not always 
recognize it so*clearly in connexion with the mind, and all 
too rarely in connexion with the development of the will and 
character. Too often education is treated as a process 
of imparting information, of filling up. Our ideas on the 
development of the mind are too frequently dominated by 
the concept of an empty barn which has to be filled, com- 
partment by compartment. If true development is to take 
place, the mind of the growing child must be active. In- 
formation must, it is true, be given. But we must always 
see to it that this information is used actively, and is the 
material which is used when children think creatively for 
themselves. 

The same thing is true when we consider the emotions. 
There can be no true development of the emotional life unless 
emotion issues in action. ‘When a resolve or a fine glow of 
feeling is allowed to evaporate without bearing practical 
fruit, it is worse than a chance lost; it works so as positively 
to hinder future resolutions and emotions from taking the 
normal path of discharge.... All goods are disguised by the 
vulgarity of their concomitants in this work-a-day world; 
but woe to him who can only recognize them when he thinks 
of them in their pure and abstract form. The weeping of the 
Russian lady over the fictitious personages in the play, while 
her coachman is freezing to death on his seat outside, is the 
sort of thing that everywhere happens on a less glaring scale.” 

Moral or religious teaching is almost valueless unless it 
issues in action. Character is developed, not by the gaining 
of theoretical knowledge about good and evil, about high 
and low ideals, but by the doing of good actions, and by 
actively working for a high ideal. The teaching of the 
Founder of Christianity, “This do and thou shalt live’ is the 
soundest of healthy psychology. Doing is the sine qua non of 
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living in the true sense, and of true development of the 
personality. 

The fourth condition of true development is provision for 
meeting the two great needs of the growing child, the need 
for security and the need for adventure. The child needs 
to feel secure. As he grows he increasingly has to face a world 
which in many ways he feels to be hostile. He has to face 
the danger of coming to feel inferior, of an increasing domi- 
nance of fear in his life. He starts life with a sudden change 
at birth to an environment which destroys the feeling of 
security he has had in his mother’s womb. He feels helpless. 
As we shall see later when dealing with fear, from the begin- 
ning the great cause of fear is this feeling of insecurity. When 
fear is dominant in life we can get no healthy development. 
The child must be made to feel secure. 

This can be done only by surrounding the child with an 
atmosphere of affection. As he realizes the affection of his 
parents, he is able to meet his fears, and they do not dominate 
his life. While affection is all-important in the early years 
of life, it is essential right through childhood and adolescence. 
It is only as the growing child feels that his teachers care for 
him, that they are on his side in the battle of life, that he has 
the necessary foundation on which he can build, the firm 
ground from which he can launch out. Affection and love 
for the child do not mean pampering and coddling him. They 
do not mean shielding him from difficulty. But they do mean 
standing behind him, encouraging him to face his difficulties, 
seeing that he does not have to face difficulties which are too 
much for him and, above all, giving him confidence to try out 
his powers, secure in the knowledge that what he is doing is 
understood and appreciated. 

As well as the need for security the child also has the need 
for adventure, the need to gain experience. Security is the 
prerequisite for meeting this need. But we also have to give 
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the child opportunities to, try himself out against his environ- 
ment, to exercise his powers, to make experiments and to 
adjust himself to his world. This means that we must give 
him freedom. True development will never come unless the 
child has freedom to act and think for himself and to come to 
his own decisions. 

Activity, as we have seen, is necessary. Freedom to be 
active is therefore necessary. If we seek to dictate what the 
activities of our growing children are to be, we shall be defeat- 
ing our aim. Freedom of choice is necessary. The child, 
if his personality is to grow in the real sense, must be en- 
couraged to exercise that freedom of choice which God has 
given him. Only so will character develop. There must be 
guidance and help by parents and teachers, is cases where 
disaster threatens, and, at times, especially in the earlier 
stages of growth, an over-ruling authority. But the less 
guidance takes the form of authority, and the more freedom 
can be given, the sturdier will be the growth and development 
of the personality. 

Freedom, of course, must be graded. Complete freedom 
of choice cannot come until the child has become an adult, and 
has learnt to make his decisions in relation to his fellows and 
their welfare. When the child is small, authority will have 
to be used. But gradually more and more freedom should 
be given, always with due regard for the stage of growth, the 
environment, and the strength of the developing personality. 
A gradually decreasing use of authority, and a gradual increase 
of freedom are essential for the true development of the 
personality. 

The fifth condition for healthy development is a wise use 
of the purposes of the child. This is one of the secrets of 
successful education. It is our purposes that give vitality 
and strength to life. We are here back again at the instinctive 
urges with which we are endowed. Development of the 
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personality depends on how the child is guided in the use of 
' these urges, for they supply the purposes of life, and the 
motivation of what is done. 

Whether we are considering mental life or moral life we 
are dealing with desires. It may be a desire to find out some 
fact, a desire to learn to use a tool, a desire to make something, 
a desire to accomplish some feat, a desire to develop some 
habit, a desire to act in some particular way. If this purpose 
or desire is not present, learning is a very wearisome and 
soul-deadening process. If you take a small boy and set him 
down in front of a primer, tell him he is going to learn to 
read, and then start off to hammer away at it, unless some 
desire to learn to read is developed in the boy, the ensuring 
process will be very dull and unprofitable, to say the least of 
it, for both teacher and taught. But if for some reason the 
boy has a keen desire to learn to read, how different does the 
work become! The same principle is true for all aspects 
of the personality. Growth and development of the per- 
sonality will be much more satisfactory when all that is done 
is motivated by the desire to carry out some purpose and to 
fulfil some desire. There is no lack of desires and purposes. 
Education is largely a matter of selecting the ones which 
promise to be fruitful, of seizing them at the right time, and 
of harnessing them to the chariot of development. 

The use of purpose and desire is all the more important 
because the fulfilment of a purpose brings that sense of 
achievement, and that satisfaction, which are necessary for 
all learning, using that word in its widest sense. We learn to 
do things which bring us satisfaction, whether it be a stroke in 
cricket, the reading of a book, making a box, or being honest. 
The sense of achievement, the feeling that we have successfully 
done something which we have been trying to do, is probably 
the best spur to further effort. It is the best insurance against 
the development of a sense of inferiority. Thus, when we 
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help a child to achieve its purpose, by giving him a feeling of 
satisfaction in ‘his success, we are doing a great deal to help 
him to develop along right lines. Conversely, lack of such 
satisfaction, a continual experience of failure and of futility, 
will react harmfully on his development. 

The sixth condition for development is a feeling of signifi- 
cance in the community. Human beings must live in the 
society of their fellows if they are to develop as human beings. 
But this is not enough if they are to develop truly. They must 
also feel that they have a real place in society, however small 
and unimportant it may be, looked at from the point of view 
of the human family as a whole. It is this feeling that gives 
meaning to life. And from the earliest years of life this feeling 
of significance is necessary for development. The society in 
which the individual has meaning gradually expands. At 
first it is the family. Then it expands to include the neigh- 
bourhood. Then the school comes in, then the district, then 
the province, then the country and finally the world. The 
child first feels that he is part of the family and has importance 
for his father and mother, and the other members of the 
family. This enables him gradually to understand that he 
has a part to play in the family, duties to perform, respon- 
sibilities to undertake, as well as advantages to reap. Later 
he understands that he counts for something with his play- 
mates in the neighbourhood, and, to some extent, with their 
parents. At school he becomes part of a larger world and 
learns his place there. He again begins to understand the 
duties and responsibilities entailed by membership of this 
larger world. And so the process goes On, with its ever- 
widening horizons and_ responsibilities and advantages. 
Gradually he learns his dependence on others and_ their 
dependence on him. 

This whole process of developing realization of signifi- 
cance in the community gives a meaning to life. If by any 
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mischance the process is halted, if the individual feels that he 
is a cipher of which no one takes any account, then develop- 
ment is arrested or deflected from its proper course. There is 
danger that the individual may become anti-social in his 
attitude to life, that he may develop a sense of inferiority, 
that his urges to activity may be repressed. One of the 
tasks of teachers and parents therefore is to see that at each 
stage the child understands as fully as possible that he is a 
member of a society, that he has a contribution to make to 
that society, and duties and responsibilities which must be 
undertaken. If this is done, then the development of the 
individual will be a happy one. 


5 
STAGES OF DEVELOPMENT 


THE life and development of the child may be divided up into 
a number of stages, each of which has certain fairly well- 
defined and definite characteristics. It must be remembered, 
however, that although the characteristics assigned to each 
period are generally found in children of those ages, yet no 
one individual is exactly like any other individual. We can- 
not say that every individual passing through a particular 
Stage will show all the craracteristics usually shown by child- 
ren at that age, or will show them in equal strength. All we 
can say is that these characteristics will usually be shown by 
normal children of this age. In some, one quality or tendency 
may be strong, and in others, another quality. All our 
classification can do is to act as a general guide. It does 
not absolve us from the duty of studying carefully and watch- 
ing each individual in our care, as an individual. It can, 
however, be a guide to us as to what we may expect at different 
ages, and so can help us to plan our methods accordingly. 
Certain more or less definite age-limits for each period are 
also laid down. Again, this is a generalization. In the case 
of some individuals the passing from one stage to another 
may take place at an earlier age than in the case of others. 
We must watch our children, and see for ourselves how things 
are going with them. The divisions again act as general 
guides. Then too, more or less definite limits are put to each 
period or stage. But we must remember that life is a growth 
and a development. A boy does not suddenly cease to be a 
child overnight, and become an adolescent. merely because he 
reaches the age of thirteen or of twelve. The transition from 
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One stage to another is a gradual process, which takes longer 

in some cases than in others. The age-boundaries given in the 

division are simply a general guide and are not to be taken 

as marking any sudden transition from one stage to another. 

We cannot lay down hard-and-fast rules of demarcation. 
A useful division is as follows : 


Infancy 0 —23/3 
Early childhood 3 — 6/7 Period of mental growth. 
Transition period 6/7— . 8 Period of physical growth. 
Later childhood 8 — 12 Period of mental growth. 
Adolescence 
Early adolescence 12— 14 Period of physical growth. 
Later adolescence 14 — 18 Period of mental growth. 


Sometimes the transition stage is called middle childhood. 

1 Infancy—It is difficult to overestimate the importance 
of the first two periods of life. ‘It is certain that the moulding 
influences of early childhood leave enduring results. Not 
till he enters the period of adolescence, if even then, will the 
child pass through a period so critical for the happiness and 
efficiency of his life, as in his pre-school years. ... Nothing 
that happens to him in later years is comparable in importance, 
as far as his development is concerned, with what has 
happened to him before he ever comes to school.”! It is during 
these first two periods of life that the emotional set of life is 
determined, that the child learns to have self-confidence or to 
distrust himself, that the causes of far-reaching conflicts in 
life are present, and that the whole direction of psychological 
development is determined. Neglect or wrong treatment 
at these stages can have disastrous results. 

Infancy is the period which starts with absolute helpless- 
ness. The child is dependent on adults, chiefly on his mother. 
There is therefore great need for everything to be done which 
will help him to feel secure. At the same time the period 
is one of great activity. The infant is gradually learning to 
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co-ordinate his muscular activities and to use his limbs in 
purposive fashion. The main object at this Stage is the 
_ mastery of the muscular and nervous co-ordinations and 
Organism. Thus the things which interest are those which 
provide stimuli for activity. The play which attracts is the 
kind which gives scope for activity of body and limbs even 
though it be simply running round, jumping and so on. 

‘When he refuses to sit down, darts off in the middle of a 
story, continues to play when called for dinner, or abandons 
one plaything for another, the reason is that every mental 
impression craves muscular expression, every sensation 
becomes an impulse, and every stimulation produces a spon- 
taneous reaction. The runabout learns to do by doing. We 
should therefore, re-direct rather than repress his spontaneity. 
The nervous system which grows rapidly during the second 
and third years is made for action: the infant is born on the 
go, and he keeps going.”! 

During this period the senses are developing. The infant 
is continually gaining new experiences as he sees new things, 
hears new sounds, handles new objects. Because of his 
natural desire to experience, and to exercise his limbs, as 
a result of the stimulation of the senses continually coming 
to him, he gets into what, from the adult point of view, is 
mischief, as he investigates the world that is opening out 
before him. While therefore he must be guarded from what 
will do him harm, he must be encouraged to be active, and his 
desire for activity should never be suppressed. 

As the infant is learning to co-ordinate his muscular activity, 
he naturally finds that he cannot do what he sometimes wants 
todo. Because of lack of co-ordination his limbs do not do 
what he requires of them. He cannot manipulate the things 
in his small environment as he wants to, and the result is 
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often displays of temper. To prevent this becoming dangerous 
the infant should be provided with material suited to his 
stage of muscular co-ordination, which he can manipulate 
easily. Such material, and the type of play in which he 
indulges, gives him the practice he needs in learning to co- 
ordinate brain and muscle, so that his limbs can carry out the 
messages they get from him. 

The desires and emotions of the infant are intense, but 
change quickly. He shows whatever he feels in no uncertain 
manner, and we have no difficulty in knowing that he is feel- 
ing angry, jealous, happy, affectionate, afraid and so on. 

Infancy is the stage at which elementary habits connected 
with the health of the body should be formed, and this is one 
of the main tasks of the parent. 

‘The importance of forming correctly certain essential 
physical habits from the first day of an infant’s life has rightly 
received great emphasis in recent years. The value of these 
habits is not only physical but moral, in that they help the 
child to self-control and an ordered way of life. It is actually 
easier to teach right living in the moral sphere to one who has 
learned the elements of correct physical living, than to one 
who has not. 

‘These habits are concerned with the three elementary 
functions, eating, sleeping and elimination.” 

2 Early childhood—The most noticeable characteristic of 
this stage is also physical activity. One marvels at the 
seemingly inexhaustible stores of energy the small child 
possesses. Play is the predominant interest, and games in 
which there is repetition are the ones which chiefly appeal. 
Although the child of this age likes to play in the company 
of others, yet his play is individual in nature. He does not 
show an interest in games which need co-operation with others. 
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Especially towards the end of this period ‘pretend’ games are 
popular, and this is a point to be noted by teachers in India 
where dramatics have such a strong appeal. Dolls, for 
instance, figure largely with children of this age, and the 
reason why we do not find this so much with Indian children 
as with those of the West, is simply because of the poverty 
of the average Indian family. Indian children will show 
every bit as much interest in such things as any other children 
if the opportunity is given them. 

It is very important at this stage to sunply ample oppor- 
tunities for energy to express itself, and also for the imagina- 
tion to function. Encouragement of the imagination at this 
stage has important results at later stages of development. 
Children of this age begin to show great fondness for stories, 
especially stories in which there is repetition of phrase and 
action. Hence fairy tales of the right sort (in which there are 
no objectionable fear elements or horrors of any kind) should 
play a large part. 

It follows therefore that special care should be taken with 
children at this stage to see that there is as little repression 
of the child’s desire for activity as possible. We must not 
expect him to keep quiet, and there is no reason why he 
should do so. If we try to repress the child’s activity the 
result will be irritability and nervousness. He will live in 
a state of friction with grown-ups, will be unhappy, and the 
result will show itself later in weakness of character. We 
should not try to make children of this age sit through long 
lessons, but there must be frequent opportunities for change 
of posture and for movement. Talks and lessons must be of 
the shortest. The teacher should take full advantage of 
educational games, sand-trays, dramatics, modelling and 
similar activities. 

In our dealings with children of this stage, as indeed of any 
stage, we incline to put too much emphasis on the negative. 
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We are continually saying, ‘Don’t do that’ and ‘Don’t do 
this’. ‘Don’t? is a word that we should use as seldom 
as possible. If we find ourselves using it too much, then we 
ought to take it as a danger-signal that something is wrong 
with our approach and methods. 

‘If the child is constantly withheld from doing by the 
word “don’t”, he canot reach the fullest development of 
character. Furthermore, character is not built negatively 
but positively. A building can never be erected by merely 
keeping out of it all unworthy material. There must be an 
actual putting together of brick and mortar, and the great 
truth is evident that whenever a place is filled by the good, 
the bad is, in that very act, kept out, whether in buildings 
or character. The motive of many a “don’t” is worthy, and 
often there may be no alternative but instantly to check an 
action. For the effect on character-building, however, there 
is a more excellent way than repression. It lies in the expres- 
sion suggested in the law of activity, but expression under 
supervision.” 

This holds good for all stages of life but is of peculiar 
importance in the stage we are considering, as then are laid 
the foundations of habits and attitudes to life which will 
persist right through life. 

One of the characteristics of children of this stage is the 
curiosity that is normally shown. The child’s day is one long 
series of questions. ‘What ?’, then ‘How ?’ and later ‘Why ?’— 
his questions come interminably. Here again repression is the 
last thing in which we should indulge. The future well-being 
of the child, intellectually, morally and spiritually, depends 
on our encouraging this spirit of curiosity, however wearied 
we may get of the endless stream of questions. 

Often this curiosity shows itself in a tendency to pull things 
to pieces. Destructiveness may simply be the result of 
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wanting to find out what is in the thing destroyed, or to find 
out how it works. At the same time it is also true that 
children of this age find pleasure in destroying things, in 
knocking down piles of blocks and in pulling things to pieces. 
It is easier to knock things down than to build them up. 
Less control of muscular co-ordination is needed, and less 
effort of attention. Thus destroying a plaything may be 
just a relief of nervous tension. 

‘A certain amount of destructiveness is quite normal in 
these years, particularly with boys. Ways can be found of 
making use of such explosive action, for example in chopping 
up wood, burning rubbish on the garden bonfire, or tearing 
and cutting up paper to make coloured streamers or to stuff 
a doll’s pillow. And it is important to make sure that the 
destructive child has ample free exercise, particularly of the 
larger joints, in the open air—in running, and throwing, 
jumping and climbing.’? 

On the other hand, as the child grows, and muscular con- 
trol, increases, we find increasing delight in making things. 
The child will use any sort of material which comes to hand, 
and which he can use, to make anything which takes his fancy 
at the moment. It is therefore very important to provide 
for elementary clay-modelling in the first class, and fortunate- 
ly this can be done, without much difficulty, even in village 
schools. Encouraging this constructiveness of the child is 
one of the best ways of giving him the opportunities for 
activity which he so greatly needs. 

The advantages of encouraging constructiveness in children 
have been summed up as follows : 

‘1. The child is happy and proud that he has succeeded 
in making and completing something. 

‘2. The act of making something stimulates a lively flow 
of ideas and images. This series of ideas and images, as we 
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know from observing children who are listening to fairy tales, 
is especially fascinating for the child of pre-school age. 

‘3. The child establishes, with the help of those things 
it has produced, its first contracts with the world of the, grown- 
ups. Such a relationship to the real world the pre-school 
child achieves only in a fictive, imaginative, symbolic sense, 
which becomes realistic at the school age. 

‘The making of something out of material enables the 
child to experience the awareness of his own effectiveness and 
ability that constitutes the pleasure of creating.”! 

In both this period and the preceding one imitation plays 
a large part. The child imitates other children, imitates his. 
parents, imitates anyone with whom he comes in contact. 
Naturally this has great potentialities for good or for evil. 
From this tendency to imitate, habits begin to form, and the 
activity imitated becomes part of life. Children tend to 
become like the people they imitate. From this we can see 
the very great importance of the social environment and 
particularly of the home. 

On the emotional side the self is the centre of the feelings. 
Joy and sorrow follow the effects of little things on the child 
himself. Usually selfish though the child is, occasionally 
one finds beautiful acts of generosity and unselfishness. The 
child’s feelings are easily aroused and easily changed. He 
bears no malice. Injuries are swiftly forgotten and forgiven. 
There is no such thing in his life as racial or national or colour 
or caste prejudice. These things he léarns, to our shame as 
he grows up. The strength of such prejudices in the world 
today is a sobering thought for us who are parents or teachers. 

There is one respect in which the development of the emo- 
tional life of the Indian child seems to differ markedly from 
that of the child in the West. I refer to the development of 
- what the Freudian school term the Oedipus complex. The 
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child’s love is centred on his mother, and his feeling for his 
father, in the case of a boy, tends to be one of hate towards 
someone who is his rival for his mother’s love. The hatred 
is, Of course, unconscious. But it results in conflict and in 
the development of general aggressiveness. 

‘We need not subscribe to all the arguments of the 
Freudians in this matter; but common sense indicates that, if 
the father is unsympathetic toward his son, if he, albeit un- 
consciously, comes between him and his mother, if in the 
child’s life he constantly enacts the role of the stern discipli- 
narian, then he may tend to be disliked. It is true that the bond 
between mother and son is usually closer than that between 
father and son, and that a boy is frequenty awkward and 
diffident in the presence of his father. Now teachers are 
parent-substitutes in the eyes of the child, and men-teachers 
in particular should realize that any attitude of ‘dislike or 
resentment that may exist towards the father tends to be 
automatically transferred to them. The Freudin doctrine here 
may help us to understand the not infrequent case of the boy 
who, in spite of anything we can say or do, seems to delight 
in frustrating our best efforts.” 

In India, however, differences in home and family condi- 
tions seem to militate against the development of this feeling 
against the father and to result in the lack of aggression 
which is characteristic of Indians generally, as compared with 
Western peoples. For one thing the weaning process is a 
much longer-drawn-out affair than it is in the West. Wean- 
ing takes place later and much less abruptly than in the West. 
and this in itself would tend to lessen aggressiveness in the 
child in later years. Then the joint-family system means 
that the child is not so likely to form an absolute attachment 
for one woman, his mother. There are far more women 
round him, who all do something for him, than are normally 
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round the Western boy. In the same way the Indian boy 
comes into contact in the home with more men than does the 
Western boy: in the joint-family set-up there may be several 
men with authority over him. The feeling that, in the case 
of the Western boy, would concentrate itself on one individual 
is thus dissipated. However strong may be the feeling of the 
Indian boy for his mother, the hate feeling for the father, due 
.to family and social reasons, is not nearly so strong as it often 
is in the West. The: Indian father also is not the disciplinary 
- bugbear that his Western counterpart often is. Thus there 
is not the same danger of conflict, and the result is less aggress- 
iveness in later life. 

3 Transition or middle childhood—As the child approaches 
the period of later childhood with its quite definite characteris- 
tics, he begins to be more independent. He goes to school, 
or leaves the kindergarten and goes to a proper school. In 
many cases, of course, he will have already started school 
towards the end of the previous stage. He is learning not 
to depend so much on his parents and on his home. This 
often shows itself in disobedience in the home, which may be 
quite marked, while at the same time there is practically no 
sign of insubordination or disobedience in school. The school 
is beginning to take the chief place in life as the object of 
loyalty. 

A greater sense of resnonsibility is shown at this period 
than previously, though it is a time of instability as compared 
with the period to follow. There becomes manifest a desire 
to complete a task, to finish what one is doing, as compared 
with the easy! deflection of attention in the previous stage. 
‘Up to a point, children of, say, six or seven years of age do 
begin to feel themselves leaving the ways of infancy behind, 
and do seem to want to be treated as more responsible, cap- 


able of harder tasks, and of higher standards of behaviour.”! 
1§. Isaacs, The Children we Teach, p. 19 (University of*London Press) . 
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This transition period is often a period of growth and of 
susceptibility to disease. Children get tired more quickly 
than before or after this stage. At the end of the period the 
brain is almost full-weight. 

There is still a strong element of individualism in play, and 
the child is still self-centred. The imagination continues to 
be very active and dramatic types of play appeal. This 1s 
a favourable time for using small plays, and for stress to be 
laid on training in the sphere of the feelings and the imagina- 
tion. Care should be taken to see that stories which are told 
or read do not have a bad affective result. Children of this 
age feel very keenly. Questions are still incessant. 

4 Later childhood—tThis is a comparatively stable stage. 
Energy is abundant because the rate of growth has decreased, 
and energy and enthusiasm are therefore set free for other 
objects. In Indian boys there is a marked difference between 
the enthusiasm normally shown at this stage, and that normally 
shown by adolescents. This is partly due to the bogey of the 
matriculation examination which overshadows the life of the 
early adolescent, and very often makes him unwilling to 
engage whole-heartedly in any activity which does not seem 
to contribute any aid in the task of passing the examination. 
Among girls the purdah system, and the responsibilities of 
approaching marriage, in many communities, tend to curb 
an enthusiastic life. 

The abundance of energy at this stage is the result of the 
physical conditions of life. By the time this stage is reached 
the brain has almost reached its maximum size. The child’s 
body is stronger, and capable of more endurance than at any 
previous stage. Nerve connexions have been established, 
co-ordination of muscles has been achieved, the bones are 
harder and less pliable. The different organs of the body, 
organs of digestion, circulation and respiration, have become 
fairly well adjusted for their work, and the body generally 
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is ready for its work. The child therefore has a much firmer 
physical foundation for life, and the physical stability, charac- 
teristic of the period, leaves him free for activity. Growth 
is slow and consolidation is gradually taking place. 

Life for the child of this age is therefore a much freer affair 
than it is later on. The child is also more irresponsible. In 
the case of the child who is at school, the future has not begun 
to weigh, and even though in the case of many an Indian 
girl and boy the matter of getting a decent meal each day 
often does weigh heavily, yet they can easily be led to forget 
their cares for a while. It is possible, also, towards the end 
of this period, to give a certain amount of responsibility, and 
to make a beginning with the work of developing a sense of 
duty and of responsibility. This has been done in classes of 
boys averaging about eleven years of age, where committees 
in the class took charge of laggards in their houses and coached 
them in their classwork so that they might not disgrace their 
houses too desperately. As the stage progresses, uncritical 
satisfaction with performances tends to diminish, and self- 
criticism to increase. After the tenth year a maiority of 
children are capable of a fair amount of criticism of their own 
work. Children no longer tend to expect a good school report 
irrespective of the quality of their work. More thought is 
given to the fairness or unfairness of the teacher making the 
report. It is true, however, that in this matter of objective 
self-criticism Indian children very often seem to develop 
later than children of the West. This is very possibly due 
to the type of training they receive in home and school. 

_ This period is strongly marked by intellectual curiosity. 
‘It is clear . . . that the child of this age needs an introduc- 
tion to logical, scientific thinking in order to proceed with its 
intellectual development. The 8-12 year-old’,is realised ; 
he wants to find out what things really are, and how they 
function. This all-embracing intellectual curiosity is a basic 
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factor in the development of the child at this age. At no other 
time can the school rely so largely on the child’s willingness 
to learn, even by rote. A skilful teacher can get better results 
in this age than in any other, especially when incorporating 
a game competitive element into the learning situation.”* 

In the West, this age is marked by a love of tools and 
instruments. Children show a strong desire to make things 
and to do something with tools. The type of education 
prevalent in most schools in India, and the poverty of parents, 
give little chance for this tendency to make itself evident. 
But the same desire is present in Indian children, and, given 
half a chance, they will show it. In primary schools this 
should be recognized, and the greatest efforts made to enable 
children to use tools for making things. 

The abundance of physical and mental energy clamouring 
for expression at this stage provides us with a problem and 
an opportunity. The development of the child demands 
that we supply him with plenty of ways of using this energy. 
The opportunity comes because children are usually much 
more ready to accept our suggestions and are more easily 
guided than they are at a later stage. It is not difficult to 
interest the boy or girl of this age. They are not so self- 
conscious as they become later, and although there is a grow- 
ing feeling of independence, they still are not desirous of 
repudiating all authority. 

The main problem however centres round the wise use of 
energy. Wolf Cubs, Blue Birds, games of all descriptions 
suitable for the age (more individual ones for the younger end 
of the period, gradually working up to team, co-operative 
ones at the other end), gardening at school and at home, 
work in the hostel, craft-work of various kinds, hobbies, 
projects; along any of such avenues energy can be directed 
and used wisely. 


1C¢. Buhler, From Birth to Maturity, p. 152 (Kegan Paul). 
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As the period progresses, more and more attention should 
be given to developing social-mindedness. This can best 
be done through play and games. But we must always 
remember that play activities need just as careful supervision 
as any other activity in school, and we have to prepare just 
as carefully for them as we do for any subject in the curricu- 
lum. Play is not just a device for keeping children out of mis- 
chief, or for getting them off our hands for a while. It is our 
best means of helping the child to develop from self-centred- 
ness to a realization that he is a member of a society and can 
live successfully only if he is willing to co-operate. 

Two types of activity appeal strongly at this age. One is 
dramatics, and this appeals with especial strength to Indian 
children, and hence should be extensively used in Indian 
primary schools. We shall be referring later to the subject 
of dramatics. The other is the making of collections. Here 
again we have an activity which seems more prominent with 
children of the West than with Indian boys and girls.. But 
again the reason is not that there is any difference between 
the make-up of Indian children and that of others. It is 
purely a matter of lack of opportunity, due largely to poverty. 
Stamps, the collection of which is so common in the West, 
are nct generally collected by Indian children, especially 
village children, simply because they have not the chances 
of getting hold of stamps. The same thing applies to other 
types of collections. But the desire to collect is there and 
teachers in India should be on the alert to encourage the 
making of collections of such things as are within the range of 
their pupils, as the educational value of such collections may 
be very great. Emphasis should always be placed on quality 
and not merely on quantity, in the making of collections. 

Children of this stage are usually frank and say what they 
mean. Literalism is marked. They are very matter-of-fact, 
and there is not the same tendency to use the imagination 
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that we find in younger children. The child of this age is 
usually more concerned with objects that are external, than 
with what’ is going on in his own mind. He is interested in 
what he can do. There is a desire for exact statement when 
information is asked for. Usually there is not the affectation 
that sometimes comes later. Children of this age therefore 
require freedom from affectation and frankness in those who 
teach and guide them. Frankness and simplicity in teachers 
are appreciated. 

Very noticeable at this age is the gang and its activities. 
This is found in India just as in the West. Small boys of 
ten, eleven, twelve get together in parties, and things usually 
begin to happen. Orchards and mango gardens suffer. Some 
unfortunate individual who is disliked by members of the 
gang gets a rough time. A stray donkey has life made 
more burdensome than usual. This gang organization, 
which usually results in things being done which would rarely 
be done by any individual in the gang, if he were left to his 
own resources, is always directed towards finding an outlet 
for surplus energy. Hence such organizations as Wolf Cubs, 
and Blue Birds, which take the tendency and use it, while 
directing the energy into small and social channels, are of 
very great value. A house organisation in school can serve 
the same purpose. It is important that we should enlist the 
‘gang’ tendency on the right side. It can be a powerful 
enemy or a powerful ally. 

One of the places where the influence of the gang, for 
good or ill, is very great is in the development of conscience. 
The member of the gang accepts the moral standards of the 
gang in preference to other standards and will act according 
to them. This will not usually be a conscious acceptance 
of the standards of the group, but he will not dare, nor usually 
want, to act in a way that is contrary to what is considered the 
right way to act by the general consensus of opinion of the 
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members of the gang. The member of the gang will not 
willingly do anything which will put him outside the group 
and hence he is bound to accept and act by the general 
standards ruling in the group. The member simply accepts, 
without thinking much about what he is doing, the ways and 
standards of the group. The whole social influence of the 
group ensures this. Gradually the individual comes to judge 
what is right and wrong by the standards of the gang. 

‘It is this extreme gregariousness that gives us the clue to 
the understanding of the moral sanctions that govern the 
conduct of the young boy. His behaviour is determined 
largely by anticipation of social praise or blame, the chief 
authority being the gang. Here we have the essence of all 
“morality” which, to begin with, at least, is nothing more 
than the mores, or customs, which make for the well-being 
of the social group, and which change as the needs of that 
group change. It is only when morality becomes linked 
with an idealistic religion that it acquires any degree of 
absoluteness.”? 

The ethical code accepted by the gang may be good or evil 
but is usually partly good and partly bad. A great deal will 
depend on those who are accepted as leaders. Therefore 
teachers and others interested in young people will do their 
best, by means of healthy personal relationship with such lea- 
ders, to influence, through them, the standards of conduct 
accepted by the group. Such friendly relationships will be 
far more effective than moral teaching, which of course, will 
have its place, and will be also far more effective than any 
authoritarian laying down of the law and attempts to en- 
force obedience. 

The gang will quite often have a strong sense of loyalty 
and of fair play and justice. These can form the foundation 
of a good ethical code, and with encouragement capability 


1 J. S. Ross, Educational Psychology, p. 145 (Harrap) . 
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for real self-sacifice often develops. Thus a beginning is 
made in the development of a conscience which grows more 
and more sensitive. But stimulus and encouragement are 
called for from parents and teachers. 

In his book The Child’s Path to Freedom, the author, Mr. 
Nerman MacMunn, describes how he successfully dealt with 
boys who were acting anti-socially by using the force of the 
opinion of the group. He says that he would first ask the offen- 
der why he was acting in that particular way. Then he would 
suggest that the class should vote on the question of whether 
all of them should act in the same ways as the culprit. Mr. 
MacMunn says that the voting on this usually left the sinner 
in a minority of one, and adds that he had never known a 
boy of this age which we are considering who did not give up 
his anti-social line of action on seeing the adverse opinion of 
his companions. 

This age is also characterized by a strong desire for reading. 
Book after book will be devoured. This, however, does not 
seem to be usually the case in India, where boys and girls 
at school do not seem to develop or show any great desire to 
read books. There are reasons for this. One is the lack of 
suitable books in the different mother-tongues, though this 
is a need which is steadily being met. But we cannot en- 
courage a desire to read, if there is nothing attractive to read. 
Very little reading is done in the average home. In a great 
many, none at all is done. Poverty precludes the possession of 
books. Thus the Indian boy or girl is all too frequently not ° 
brought up in the atmosphere of books and reading. The 
emphasis which, up till very recently, has been placed on 
English, and the step-motherly treatment meted out to the 
mother-tongues, is another thing which has militated against 
the development of a desire for reading. There may be 
other reasons, but we have to face the fact that it is in this 
period of life that a beginning of establishing the reading 
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habit, and of developing taste, must be made. It is therefore 
impcrtant that measures be taken to see that this is done. 
The best way to prevent a boy from eating an unripe mango 
is to give him a ripe one to eat. The best way to cultivate 
a good taste in books is to give our children good books to 
read. This is the period of life when we must begin to do this. 

It is in this period that hero-worship begins. Too much 
care cannot be taken to see to it that it is a desirable type of 
hero which appeals. At this stage it will be acts and deeds 
which will appeal rather than motives and morals., Boys of 
this age make heroes of older boys in the school who are good 
at games or athletics. ‘The hero of any period must inevit- 
ably embody that which the life most admires at the time, 
hence physical strength and skill, courage and daring, will be 
prominent factors in a boy’s hero in this period.’ 

Teachers should do their best to present as heroes those 
whose acts are noble and worthy. It is now that the seed is 
planted which will grow into the ideal which is to rule the 
will and guide the life. No one should be placed on the 
hero-pedestal who will have to be dethroned later on. The 
dethronement may tarry, and the life be ruined. 

5 Adolescence—The period of adolescence, from about 
twelve to eighteen, is probably the most difficult for the 
developing personality of all the stages of development. It 
has four main characteristics; physical development, accept- 
ance of ideals for life, the maturating of the sex instinct, and 
the development of the emotional life generally, and the 
maturing, of intelligence. It is ushered in with physical 
change both girls and boys, those in girls taking place 
somewhat earlier than those in boys. 

The beginning of the period is a time of fairly rapid physical 
change. Changes take place in the voice and boys are often 
embarrassed when the voice is ‘breaking’ begause of their 


1A. A. Lamoureaux, The Unfolding Life, p. 119 (H. R. Allenson). 
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inability to control it. There are often rapid increases in 
height and weight which are embarrassing to girls. Feet and 
hands grow. The nose suddenly becomes large and there is 
general growth in the limbs. This usually results in awkward- 
ness because bodily co-ordination, which is a feature of the 
previous stage of growth, is lost, and the adolescent finds it 
difficult to manage his limbs. He does not know what to do 
with his hands and his feet. The result is that he is awk- 
ward and clumsy and feels so, especially in company, where 
he feels embarrassed and shy. Gradually he gains control, 
and co-ordination is again achieved; but for a while this phy- 
sical growth can be very upsetting. Because of it we can 
observe a lack of self-confidence. 

In this early stage of adolescence there is danger of over- 
strain because of this rapid physical growth. In the case of 
the heart this overstrain may not make itself felt till some 
time later. With boys, besides a tendency to strain the heart, 
there is also a liability to certain kinds of lung trouble, and eye 
defects often date to early adolescence. The danger of lung 
trouble seems to be particularly true of India. Girls are in 
greater danger of different kinds of overstrain than boys are. 

In order to help the adolescent it should be explained to him 
exactly what is happening. When he understands that this 
is just a stage through which he is passing, through which 
everyone passes, and which is perfectly natural, his awkward- 
ness and lack of bodily co-ordination will not worry him 
nearly so much. He should be given opportunities for playing 
active games in order to achieve co-ordination, though this 
should not be overdone in view of the danger of overstrain. 
But, wisely supervised and taken in moderation. games are 
extremely useful for helping the adolescent in his physical 
difficulties. This applies to girls as well as to boys, and for 
the young adolescent girl the value of active games, in modera- 
tion, is very great. Besides playing active games the young 
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adolescent should be given opportunities to take up 
craftwork and hobbies, especially such things as carpentry, 
weaving or gardening, by means of which bodily control and 
co-ordination may be helped. Both games and craftwork 
are valuable from other points of view but they are very 
beneficial in helping with a normal physical development. 
But what is done should be done in moderation. Too much 
and too strenuous gardening for example may have injurious 
effects. 

Older people should never criticize nor make fun of the ado- 
lescent for his awkwardness and lack of control. Sometimes 
the tragic mistake is made of joking about his clumsiness. 
Sometimes the unfortunate boy or girl is scolded for clumsi- 
ness. But even to remark on it may have harmful effects. 
In this, as in other matters, the adolescent needs the sympathy 
and unobtrusive help of adults and usually that is best express- 
ed by paying no outward attention to akwardness and clumsi- 
ness and simply treating it as a matter of course. It is not his 
fault. He cannot help it. It is just a stage through which 
he has to pass. Though he may appear funny at times we 
must never commit the fatal mistake of laughing at him. 

Early adolescence is also the ‘time when the sex organs and 
bodily characteristics develop, and come to maturity. Due to. 
this, and to the sex instinct making its urge felt strongly, the 
period of adolescence is spoken of as a period of stress and 
strain. This is to a certain extent true, though it has probably 
been emphasized more than necessary. Adolescence need not, 
in normal development, involve a great deal of stress or strain, 
although there is sure to be some. It is a time when new 
adaptations to the environment, especially the social environ- 
ment, are being made, and therefore, contrasted with the 
preceding period of stability, it does seem to be a time of un- 
certainty, of emotional strain, and sometimes of grave diffi- 


culty. 
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The extent of this difficulty depends on the foundations 
laid beforehand,sespecially in connexion with the attitude 
the child has been trained to adopt to sex matters. If this 
has been sensible and matter-of-fact, and if the physical 
changes coming are explained in the same matter-of-fact, 
taboo-free way, a great deal of the difficulty will disappear. 
At the same time, wise and sympathetic guidance and help 
irom parents and teachers are absolutely necessary for the 
adolescent if he or she is to emerge from the period with a 
strong, well-balanced personality. 

This period is an awakening time when ideals begin to 
appeal, and to have a powerful effect on the personality, 
especially in connexion with the organization of the self, and 
the building up of sentiments. As the period advances, the 
person chooses the ideal that will finally direct the organized 
self or will. From the beginning of the period the educa- 
ticnalist should pay special attention to the objects round 
which the instinctive urges tend to cluster. Such attachment 
of these urges will, in many cases, have begun before adoles- 
cence, and should always be a matter of concern, but now this 
matter should have special attention paid to it. The results 
of what takes place in this period will be difficult to change. 
‘The sentiments take on the character of habitual dispositions. 
As boys and girls grow up, it is essential that high and noble 
ideals be placed before them, and that they be encouraged to 
choose, as the directing ideal of life, that which will enable 
them to live the fullest life. 

Another important point in this connexion, to which re- 
ference has been made before, is that merely choosing an 
ideal is not enough. Action in accordance with the ideal 
must be encouraged in every possible way. A decision to 
serve one’s fellow men is of little value unless it begins to have 
a result in the everyday life of the one who has made the 
choice. 
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In connexion with choosing an ideal, teachers and parents 
must be careful to see that no wrong force is used in order to 
compel a decision. There are many wrong methods in vogue, 
such as using the force of the public opinion of the group, 
employing the force of fear, and, particularly in religion, the 
fear of eternal punishment. Such methods do more harm 
than good, because they secure a decision which does not rise 
from an inward acceptance of the ideal, but has been made 
because of the psychological forces brought to bear on the 
boy or girl in a way that is not fair to the personality, and 
does not respect that personality. The natural way is for 
the growing adolescent gradually to accept the ideal, to grow 
into it, led by the example and teaching and guidance of 
teachers and parents. There will always be cases of sudden 
decisions and revolutionary changes, especially where 2 
conflict, conscious or unconscious, has been going on in the 
life of the person concerned, But we should not look on this 
as the normal way, nor should we attempt to make use of 
illegitimate crowd emotion and excitement to force decisions. 

This danger has to be watched the more carefully in that 
adolescence is a time of susceptibility to influence. We shall be 
dealing with the questions of suggestion in a later chapter. But 
it is a power that works, in both positive and negative ways, 
very strongly in adolescence. The adolescent is very sensitive 
to criticism or praise, and teachers have to be very careful 
how they indulge in criticism and fault-finding at this stage. 

We must recognize the importance, in adolescence, of the 
suggestive concomitants of regular study and organized 
instruction. It is essential that at this stage the more in- 
tangible but more important elements in education should be 
recognized by the teacher. The teacher’s attitudes and feel- 
ings when teaching pottry, for example, have a marked effect 
in developing a true appreciation of poetry. In the same 
way an attitude to truth, to scientific accuracy, to the 
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community, to other nations, will be largely formed by the 
suggestions that tome from the teacher’s own attitude. 

The influence of books is great during this period. The 
desire for reading, characteristic of the previous period, ex- 
tends into adolescence if it has been allowed due scope in later 
childhood. All that was said about the need for suitable litera- 
ture in the mother-tongues applies equally strongly here. 

The powerful force of izzat makes itself felt during this 
period, growing in strength as the period advances. Those 
dealing with adolescents have, on the one hand, to be careful 
how they deal with the izzat of their charges, and, on the 
other hand have to try to guide them to a truer idea of izzat 
than that with which we usually meet. Mistakes made with 
adolescents can frequently be traced to a disregard of the 
izzat of the youth. It is better that we should allow our 
own izzat to suffer rather than that we should run the risk 
of upsetting one of those whom we are seeking to help in the 
development of his personality. 

Adolescence is a period when there is often a lack of self- 
confidence, especially at the beginning, and in the earlier part 
of the period. During the previous period a fairly high degree 
of control of the body and of co-ordination of body and mind 
is achieved. The physical changes and the growth which 
come with adolescence upset this control, which has to be 
regained, This feeling of uncertainty, exemplified, for in- 
stance, in the breaking voice, tends to destroy self-confidence. 
I think this is not so noticeable nor so general among Indian 
as among Western boys. Individuals will differ, but at any 
rate for the first year or so of the adolescent period there will 
not be the same certainty and confidence as is possessed by 
the smaller boy. In this connexion, team games are of great 
value. The individual feels that he is one of a number, is 
not left entirely to his own resources, and does not have to 
depend wholly on himself. Thus gradually he gains confidence. 
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As boys and girls leave the first stages of adolescence (and 
even in the first stages), care should be taken to help them to 
develop a sense of responsibility and powers of leadership. 
The measures taken for this should be graded. The lack of 
confidence which has been noted must be taken into account, 
and while the giving of responsibility is one way of dealing 
with this lack, it must be done gradually. Responsibility 
must be given in small matters first. It is essential, however, 
that as the boy or girl advances through the period of adoles- 
cence, he or she should be given more and more responsibility. 
Definite arrangements, by means of systems of self-govern- 
ment, should be made in school for training young people to 
look after themselves. They must be trained in leadership. 
Adolescence is the time for this work. 

The signs of irresponsibility, and the definite shrinking 
from assuming responsibilities, which are not uncommon 
among Indian young people, are the result of a neglect of 
definite training. Indian boys and girls are perfectly capable 
of developing a sense of responsibility, and many do so. But 
in too many schools nothing is done about the matter, with 
the result that young people grow up deficient in social sense 
and in a realization of the duty they owe to their fellows. 

Adolescence is the time of emotional development. It is 
the time when there is a distinct development in appreciation 
of the arts—poetry, literature, art, music, handicrafts of 
various kinds. The appeal to the emotions meets with a 
ready response. This is why it is the time when ideals appeal. 
The most powerful of the emotions is undoubtedly love, and 
the way in which it, a new and powerful factor in life, comes 
into prominence at this stage, is one reason why the former 
stability of life is upset and the period becomes one of stress 
and strain. In the West this period, as it advances, is charac- 
terized by friendship between boys and girls, varying in 
intensity, but usually taken very seriously by those concerned. 
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In India there is so little ¢o-education at this stage, and so 
little mixing of ‘the sexes in social life, that such friendships 
are not common. The whole idea of boys and girls meeting 
is looked on as dangerous. The fact that there is this segre- 
gation of the sexes at this stage is, of course, responsible for 
the prevalence of unnatural vice, and makes the whole 
problem of dealing with adolescents more difficult, though it 
must be admitted that certain problems which are common 
in the West are not common in India. 

It is foolish to deny the naturalness of the sex instinct, and 
to do so will not help us in aiding young people to sublimate 
and so control it. It is one of the fundamental developments 
of adolescence, and this we must recognize. One of the most 
important measures that we can take is to encourage our 
pupils to try themselves out with all sorts of creative work. 
As we shall see when dealing with the sex instinct, this is the 
best way of sublimating the sex urge. 

‘The period which sees the rise of the sex interest is also 
characterized by the making of important friendships, a 
tendency to hero-worship, an intense loyalty to the school or 
college or other group with which the individual is associated 
and a sympathy with those who are less fortunate in human 
society; in short by the appearance of new or intensified social 
emotions other than those of sex.”! 

The Indian boy or girl usually develops stronger loyalties 
for persons than for institutions. Therefore the tendency 
to hero-worship is one to which great attention should be 
paid in India. Hero-worship, as we have seen is characteris- 
tic of the previous stage of development. It is also charac- 
teristic of adolescence, but it is the character, and the moral 
victories and struggles that help to make character, which are 
the things that appeal to the adolescent. The ideals that 


“A. Wheeler, Youth: Adolescent Education, p. 41 (University of 
London Press) . 
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inspired great men are admired. This tendency can obviously 
be of great help as we seek to suggest and inculcate worthy 
ideals. This is particularly so, when a young person comes 
to the point where he is considering his life-work and what it 
is going to be. 

The adolescent is a being who is beginning to understand 
his powers. He is beginning to understand his relation to 
the world around him and especially to his social environment. 
He is beginning to understand that there are political and 
social and economic problems, which, though international in 
scope, yet affect him. In other words, he is growing up, and 
beginning to feel himself a man. It is therefore well for adults 
to treat him as a man as far as possible. 

We must always remember that the adolescent is living 
through a transition. He is neither a child nor an adult. 
Sometimes he acts as one and sometimes as the other: some- 
times he wishes to be treated as one and sometimes as the 
other. This is what makes it so difficult to understand him. The 
adolescent, of course, is quite unware of why he does what 
he is doing. He is swayed by two desires, on the one hand 
to be independent and to have a chance for adventure, and on 
the other hand to be secure. Sometimes one desire is upper- 
most and sometimes the other. Older people have to try to 
meet both these desires. The adolescent, especially in the 
early stages of the period, needs security. But he also needs 
the chance to act independently. Parents and teachers have 
to be particularly tactful over meeting the desire for security. 
Although the adolescent has this desire, he does not like it, 
and bitterly resents being treated as a child. Yet he feels 
the need of help and friendship even in his most aggravating 
moods of independence and scorn of the caution of older folk. 

We have here a common cause of conflict. The parent 
and the teacher have been accustomed to treat the boy or girl, 
as a boy or girl. They continue to do so, not realizing that 
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the child is no Jonger a small boy or girl. They do not make 
allowances for the fact that he or she is growing up, and wants 
to be treated as a grown-up. The adolescent is not a child 
and if we treat him as a child then there is bound to be trouble. 
This is the reason why adolescents commonly rebel against 
restrictions, even though to the adult the restrictions seem 
reasonable. But the restrictions suggest to the adolescent 
that he is being treated as a child, and so he rebels. He has a 
growing feeling of independence, yet he is not sure of himself. 
He wants to be free, and so quarrels with grown-ups for not 
allowing him to have his own way, while at the same time he 
fears that he may be taken at his word. He has a fear of 
being afraid to try out new experiences. Yet he resents any 
attempts to prevent him from doing new and interesting things. 
He is uncertain of himself, yet rebellious against adult domina- 
tion. 

It is therefore essential that teachers and parents, realizing 
this, should make no attempt to dominate or to suppress. 
We must never treat the adolescent as inferior to ourselves. 
We shall never have any real influence with him if we do this. 
We may be able to compel a sullen obedience to our will, but 
we shall not aid him in developing a harmonious personality, 
free from conflicts. This is especially true in India, where, 
as we have seen, izzat looms so large on the horizon. This 
is One reason why the group discussion method is very useful 
with adolescents, and why some form of self-government 
in school is essential. But whatever method we use, we should 
treat boys and girls of this age as those who are entering into 
manhood and womanhood, and never as children who can be 
ordered here and there and told exactly what to do. The rights 
of the personality must be respected with great care. We must 
do our best to make the adolescent realize that we understand 
and respect his developing personality, and that we are not 
attempting to impose our superior selves and superior wills on 
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him. Incidentally, this consideration will prevent the infliction 
of corporal punishment, which is harmful for adolescents. 

Sympathy and consideration are needed in the fullest 
measure in dealing with the adolescent. He is critical of his 
own behaviour, judging it in the light of what other people 
will think of him. He is shy and self-conscious, liable to be 
easily embarrassed by ignorance of what to do in certain 
situations. He is afraid of making mistakes, and is peculiarly 
sensitive to ridicule. He begins to be critical of adults, and 
yet is not sure that he has the right answer himself, no matter 
how sure he may be that the adult is wrong. The feeling of 
uncertainty which we have noted, leads to moodiness. 

We find different kinds of moods. The adolescent is elated 
and then he is depressed. He becomes dissatisfied with him- 
self and with his surroundings. He is unable to make up his 
mind, and, unconsciously distrusting his own judgment, 
dithers and changes, first thinking he will do one thing and 
then deciding against it in favour of something else, finally 
doing nothing. He is obstinate, feeling that his prestige will 
suffer if he gives way even to what is reasonable, or because 
of an unconscious desire to protect himself from interference. 
He has times of surliness and sulkiness as a substitute for open 
anger. Sometimes he indulges in self-pity and sometimes 
finds life so difficult that he falls into despair. Many of these 
moods seem to be stronger among Indian young people than 
they are in the West, as witness the occasional suicides of stud- 
ents who have failed in an examination. 

These moods may have a physical cause and may result from 
natural bodily changes. They may be the result of an environ- 
ment which is too hard, because of lack of sympathy and un- 
derstanding of adults in the family or in other social groups. 
The attitude of adults has a great deal to do with the moodi- 
ness of adolescents. Sometimes moods are caused by boredom 
arising from lack of any work or occupation in which the 
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young person is, interested or from lack of congenial compa- 
nionship. Success and failure have a disproportionate effect 
on feelings. 

There are various ways of dealing with moods, but the 
sympathy and understanding of parents and teachers who are 
close to the adolescent are essential if he is to be helped. He 
can be helped to overcome moodiness by giving him oppor- 
tunities for creative and constructive work of different kinds. 
Any responsibility that he can be given which makes him feel 
that he is wanted and has some significance in the community 
will be of great help. Treating the adolescent as an equal, 
recognizing that he has,an increasing right to his own opinions 
and a right to change his opinions, will always help with 
moodiness as with other difficulties. The adolescent is often 
disturbed by his moods and suffers from a sense of guilt be- 
cause of them. If they are met with nagging and reproach the 
sense of guilt will be increased, life is made more difficult, and 
he will get no help. He usually does not understand why these 
moods come on him. A kindly explanation can therefore 
be of great help. In all this there is special need for parents 
to be wise and sympathetic, for often the worst side of the 
moodiness of the adolescent is shown in the home. 

As in all our work, it is of inestimable help to us if we can 
remember our own experience and our own difficulties as we 
were growing up. If we can remember how resentful we felt 
when we were adolescents, and the cause of that resentment. 
then it is much easier for us to help our pupils. I can but 
reiterate once again the principle that must run through all 
our work, namely that we can be successful only as we know 
and understand our pupils. Important and essential as this 
principle is at every stage, at no time is such sympathy and 
understanding more necessary than at the adolescent stage. 

It is true that Satan finds work for idle hands to do, and 
it is as true at this stage as at any other. Our problems with 
adolescents will be greatly simplified if opportunities can be 
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provided for our pupils to live a full and busy life. I am not 
here subscribing to the fallacious theory that if we tire a boy 
out we help him to control his sex instinct. But the right use 
of leisure will help to keep life balanced, and it should be one 
of the objects of all education to help young people to use 
their leisure rightly. There must be time for relaxation. The 
activities of leisure time should not be imposed by the teacher. 
They should be freely chosen by the boy or girl. But plenty 
of opportunities should be offered, so that the adolescent can 
exercise his powers freely in some way that interests him, and 
which he has chosen for himself. Games, social activities, 
scouting, guiding, play-writing, drawing, music, craftwork, 
gardening, all such activities, wisely organized, will be of 
immense value in helping our boys and girls over the period 
of readjustment, till the time when their personalities are 
once more co-ordinated by the ideals they have accepted. 

‘Tt is noticeable that the children who appear to suffer 
least from the strain of adolescence are those who have some 
keen intellectual or practical enthusiasm. ...The teacher and 
the parent can co-operate in giving every possible encourage- 
ment to the pursuit of hobbies and enthusiasms whatever 
they may be. If the enthusiasm is a permanent one, so 
much the better; but if it changes monthly or weekly, 
encourage it just the same. This is probably the biggest factor 
of all in relieving the tension.” 

The adolescent is maturing intellectually. He has the urge 
to use his mind. He is hungering for new ideas. He is un- 
willing to accept conventional ideas and ways of thinking. 
What is needed is development in the ability to use his mental 
powers, and this we must help him to achieve. We are some- 
times apt to get impatient with young people who seem to 
want to talk and discuss too much. But this is part of his 
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effort, on the intellectual side, to realize himself as an indep- 
endent person, and can contribute materially to his well- 
being. 

‘When the adolescent starts to think seriously, much 
though he may enjoy the activity, he is bound also to be seek- 
ing safety, however little he may know it. He feels that he 
may not count, or may be misled, or may find himself in a 
hole, unless he knows this, that, or the other. (The extreme 
case i$ the “know-all”, who usually gets very little sympathy. ) 
Adults are apt to treat the adolescent as if he were incapable 
of thinking clearly, or else to expect him to do so all the time. 
In point of fact, the thoughtful adolescent is able to make 
“thoughtful” judgment about many matters, but in cases 
where he himself is involved he is likely to exercise his powers 
of thought (however unconsciously) in his own interest, rather 
than to get at all the facts.” 

In view of this there are two methods which can most 
profitably be used in the teaching of adolescents. One is the 
group discussion method, and the other is some form of in- 
dividual work such as the Dalton Plan. Both these methods 
can be used to meet the intellectual needs of the adolescent. 
The group discussion method allows him to express his ideas, 
to get ideas from others and to begin to understand the im- 
plications of his ideas for others and for society. It develops 
inter-creative thinking. Individual work encourages the 
adolescent to think for himself, and the formation of good 
intellectual habits. As long as it is not overdone, and provi- 
sion is made for work with others and in co-operation with 
others, it caters peculiarly well for the adolescent urge to 
develop as an individual. 
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PUGNACITY 


WHEN we very much desire to do something, we are prepared 
to put forth great efforts to achieve our desire. We are pre- 
pared to give up certain things which would hinder progress 
towards the attainment of our object. Thus an athlete will 
give up smoking while training for a race. We are prepared 
to fight against and destroy, if necessary, things which seem 
to be obstacles in our way as we strive to achieve our object. 
This tendency to fight and struggle in order to secure what 
we want, or to secure progress or success in any direction, 
we call the instinctive urge to pugnacity. The feeling that 
we have when our progress is stopped, when we are prevented 
from carrying out our purpose, when we do not get what we 
want, when our activities are stopped and thwarted, is the 
feeling of anger. 

‘If we hold the babe’s head firmly in our hands so that he 
cannot move it, or grip his arms very tightly and hold them 
still, he will show every symptom of acute but helpless rage. 
Later on, when he has wider perceptions and interests, such 
anger will tend to appear if he is thwarted in other ways; 
but in the beginning, it is called out by this forcible stopping 
of his movements. Against this, he will protest with all his 
might.” 

You have been arranging for the production of a play by 
your class. A rehearsal is to be held. Two actors do not 
turn up at the right time. The progress of your activity is 
thwarted, and the pugnacious instinct begins to function. 
You get angrier and angrier as time passes and the two missing 
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actors do not arrive. You take measures to overcome the 
difficulty by making some rearrangement. When at last they 
do come, you take further measures calculated to prevent a 
repetition of the offence. You are angry with, and distinctly 
pugnacious towards, the two offenders. 

A small boy is going to the hockey field with a hockey-stick 
in his hand. He has a definite purpose. Another boy attempts 
to take the stick from him. The loss of the stick will prevent 
the progress of his purposed activity. He therefore resists. 
If the second boy persists in his efforts to get the stick, the 
first one gets angry, and then they begin to fight. 

It will be seen that the feeling of anger results from the 
thwarting of the carrying out of a purpose, and results in 
fighting or other measures which will circumvent the thwart- 
ing, and enable the stream of energy to resume its flow towards 
the desired end. The strength of the feeling depends on the 
strength of the purpose, and the strength of the opposition. 
It also depends on the strength of the innate instinctive ten- 
dency to pugnacity. If the small boy referred to above had 
not been particularly anxious to play hockey, the attempt to 
take his stick might not have aroused such strong feelings of 
anger, other things being equal. This would depend to a fair 
extent on the strength of his instinctive tendency to pugnacity. 
If the desire to play had been strong, but the boy with the 
stick had been big, and the boy who tried to take it, small, 
unless the smaller one looked like succeeding through some 
stratagem, the feeling of anger roused in the big boy would 
not normally be very strong, because there would be no real 
danger of his purpose being thwarted or his activity stopped. 
Here again the strength of the innate tendency would affect 
the strength of the feeling roused. 

We must further note the difference between anger and 
indignation. We feel indignation at some wrong, or injustice, 
or cruelty, affecting either ourselves or others. It is the same 
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feeling as anger, but is anger of a particular kind, namely 
the anger roused because of circumstances or actions which 
injure or prevent the progress of ideals which we hold dear, 
or because of actions which offend our sense of right and 
wrong. The person who has no ideals and no interest in the 
ultimate victory of right, will not show indignation. Indigna- 
tion and anger are the same feeling, but they are aroused by 
different kinds of objects, and come in connexion with diffe- 
rent kinds of purposes. 

The tendency to fight and struggle is also aroused when we 
encounter a hindrance to the operation of other instinctive 
tendencies, as for example, when acquisitive or self-assertive 
or sexual desires are thwarted. The pugnacious instinct 
seems to increase the energy with which we strive to achieve 
the goal of these other instinctive tendencies. This is because 
all instinctive tendencies are purposive, and therefore the 
thwarting of their activities is the thwarting of the achieving 
of a purpose. 

Similar situations may call forth either fear or anger, may 
bring into play either the tendency to pugnacity or to fear. 
The instinct aroused depends on whether we consider it possi- 
ble to combat or to overcome the obstacle or the person 
thwarting us or not. If we think there is a chance of our remo- 
ving the obstacle, pugnacity functions. If we consider that the 
obstacle or the person, for fear usually comes in connexion 
with persons, is too powerful for us to be able to do anything, 
then fear is aroused. At the same time we must remember 
that there is such a thing as impotent anger, which accom- 
panies fear. This is the anger which we feel when we are 
being thwarted, but are powerless to do anything to remove 
or destroy the cause of the thwarting. A man in the front 
line in time of war, while being mercilessly shelled and in the 
grip of fear, may have sudden bursts of impotent anger 
against the enemy, and against those who art responsible for 
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his being in the position where he finds himself. This is a dan- 
gerous state of mind and is liable to lead to a general feeling 
of frustration and helplessness, and to desperate courses of 
action which hold no hope of success. 

I think that in India we have to face the fact that this 
instinctive tendency to pugnacity, which in the West is 
probably too strong, is often too weak. This is not always 
the case, but, speaking generally, Indian boys and girls do 
not show sufficient urge to struggle against difficulty and 
opposition. It is not, for example, a very common thing to 
see small Indian boys engaging in fisticuffs as is so common 
in the West. Now while one does not wish to advocate en- 
couraging small boys to fight, yet I do think that it would be 
all to the good if the pugnacious instinct were more strongly 
developed in India. It is difficult to sublimate an instinct if 
it is weak, and the pugnacious instinct, in its sublimated work- 
ings, supplies a type of energy which is very necessary for the 
full development of the individual personality, and which is 
necessary for the progress of the country at large. 

Indian parents, especially mothers, are apt to be too careful 
and too concerned over their children. Now if the child 
grows up completely sheltered, never having to face any 
difficulties, always getting his own way, denied the discipline 
of the rough and tumble of life lived with freedom among 
small companions, then the result is that the tendency to 
fight and to struggle does not get opportunities for develop- 
ment, and that the child does not develop what we call ‘grit’ 
as he grows up. 

It is certainly better for small boys to fight—it can be 
with boxing gloves under supervision—than for them to 
indulge in the bad habit of tale-bearing which is so common, 
and which seems to be encouraged by so many. Instead of 
learning to stand up for himself, the boy learns to run to 
his teacher on the slightest provocation, with tales about 
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his class-fellows. The encouragement of this sort of thing 
is no training to give children whom you wish to grow up 
to be independent, and to face the world and its problems 
courageously. Tale-bearing in home or school is a thing 
against which every parent and teacher should set his face. 
By tale-bearing I mean the reporting of petty little injuries, 
especially with the object of revengefully getting another 
child into trouble. I do not mean to say anything against 
the establishment of a relation of confidence between son 
and father, daughter and mother, pupil and teacher, which 
will result in free discussion of difficulties and troubles. 
What we have to set our faces against is the failure to develop 
self-reliance and determination. 

We see the need for the development of the instinct of 
pugnacity in the frequency with which one meets the excuse 
of ‘mera dil nahin lagta’ offered as an all-sufficient reason 
for not going on with a particular work or staying in a parti- 
cular place. A boy goes to a new school, and because the 
first or second day he feels out of place, homesick and un- 
certain of himself, he comes along and informs you that he 
doesn’t like the place, mera dil nahin lagta, and therefore 
he must be sent home or something special must be done 
for him. And too often the way he has been brought up 
by his parents has led him to believe that this is all there 
is to the situation. 

In the same way, in taking up a new job, or when leaving 
school and going to work for the first time, the young fellow 
thinks that the fact that he does not like the work, or certain 
things connected with it, or with the situation, is an all- 
sufficient reason for his giving it up. Too often is there 
evident a lack of determination to see a thing through in 
spite of difficulties, and to put up with unpleasant things 
for a while. This is, of course, not true in all cases, but 
it is unpleasantly frequent. It is due to a lacksof development 
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of the instinct of pugnacity, and I fear that parents 
and teachers must share the blame for this. The develop- 
ment of the instinctive tendency to pugnacity and its subli- 
mation are therefore of the greatest importance in education 
m India. 

One reason for the weakness of this instinct is to be found 
in the teaching methods all too commonly used. They are 
not such as to develop the urge to strive and struggle. They 
have, on the contrary, done much to help in developing the 
slave mentality which Gandhiji used to deplore. Children 
are not taught to think for themselves, to find out things 
for themselves, to work for themselves, to solve difficulties 
for themselves. They are usually ‘spoon-fed’, simply with 
the idea that they will be able to reproduce at examination 
time large chunks of undigested facts that have been crammed 
into them. The examination, of course, which throws its 
ill-omened shadow over so much of our teaching, is framed 
to find out how many such facts the child knows or does 
not know (usually the latter). There is very little attempt 
to test how the child has learnt to get his facts, how he can 
use them, how he can weigh them and discriminate between 
them, or how he can independently judge their value and 
importance. Yet if we are to get rid of any tendency towards 
a slave mentality, this is what we should be training our 
children to do. We should be trying to produce a type of 
of personality in which capacity for, and the habit of, inde- 
pendent thought is an essential factor. In doing this we 
have to use the instinct of pugnacity. 

While it is necessary to see that the instinct of pugnacity 
is duly developed, it must also be sublimated. It is to be 
controlled, not by trying to get pupils to bottle up their 
feelings, but by helping them gradually to enlarge the scope- 
of function of the instinct, and the object for which they 
desire to struggle, and to refine the methods that they use 
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to achieve their objects. As with every instinctive urge, 
there are wrong directions which the activities in which it 
results can take, and against such wrong activities we have 
to be on our guard. There are three directions, in particular, 
away from which we should do our best to guide the function- 
ing of the instinctive urge to fight. 

The first is ordinary physical violence between individuals. 
What is perhaps harmless in small boys is degrading in 
adolescents and in grown-ups. This is sufficiently obvious, 
and there is no need to dwell on the point. What was said 
about small boys and boxing gloves must be qualified by the 
conditions that this should be only a passing phase, and such 
expressions of the instinctive energy should be progressively 
discouraged as the boy grows up. Any encouragement of 
this fighting tendency should be given only to those small 
boys in whom the instinct does not seem to be strong enough. 
In all others, measures to help them to sublimate the instinct 
should be taken. 

A second objectionable and dangerous method of giving 
expression to the instinctive urge to fight, is that of making 
attacks, verbal or otherwise, on other communities in the 
same country, or on other parties in the same community. 
We have all too many examples of this in the communal 
differences which abound in India. In the political realm 
too, the party system lends itself to a wrong exercise of 
fighting energy. The instinct of pugnacity is closely connected 
with the herd instinct, especially when the latter results 
in narrowness of interest, and in intolerance. We have to be 
on our guard in our education against doing anything which 
would lead to a development of militant intolerance. 

A third objectionable and dangerous result of the un- 
sublimated functioning of the instinct of pugnacity is seen 
in national and racial antipathies which culminate in war. 
One of the arguments sometimes used in favour of war is 
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that man has this instinctive urge to fight, and that some 
outlet for it must be found. This may be admitted, without 
it necessarily following that war is necessary to provide 
that outlet. 

‘Conflict is civilizing when it involves an effort (a) to 
understand the opposing factor; and (b) to invent a means 
whereby the opposition is succeeded by fruitful co-operation.” 

‘In time of war, on the other hand, this wholesome inter- 
penetrative unity becomes a split-in-two. Each combatant 
builds a psychological wall about itself, shutting out the 
other. Upon normal, organic association, in short, there 
supervenes (except for destructive relationship) a complete 
dissociation,”? 

War could not go on unless there were present every- 
where a refusal to try to understand the enemy or to see 
his viewpoint. The condition of the world today is a sufficient 
commentary on the second point made by Dr Overstreet, 
namely that conflict, to be civilizing, must involve an effort 
to invent a means whereby opposition is succeeded by fruitful 
co-operation. 

As teachers, one of our chief tasks in the world today is to 
seek by all means within our powers to help our children so 
to sublimate their instincts of pugnacity and their herd 
instincts that the destructive forces of intense nationalism, 
class hatred, and militant ideologies, which are so rife in the 
world today, may lose their power. A great deal of the 
damage is done by a misguided teaching of history, in which 
struggles, wars, battles, conquests and national glory are 
made the main features. No teacher can do greater service 
to his country, and to the world in general at present, than 
by teaching history, not from the standpoint of any one 
nation, but from a world point of view. The history class 
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can be the place where the foundations of a sane under- 
standing of, and a thoughtful attitude to, national and inter- 
national problems, are laid. History can be the subject par 
excellence for training our future citizens to think of problems, 
national or otherwise, from an international point of view, 
and for enabling our citizens to act, not as citizens of one 
country, out to secure its own supremacy, or its own security 
at the expense of everyone else, but as citizens of the world. 
It is one of the tasks of true education never to allow history 
to be prostituted so that it becomes the weapon of selfish 
nationalism, ignorant superiority, clashing ideologies and total 
disregard of the laws of cause and effect in international life. 

Let us now consider some ways in which the instinctive 
urge to pugnacity may be sublimated. 

One of the best ways of commencing this task with girls 
and boys is by means of games. Most games suitable for 
children and adolescents call forth striving. This striving, 
of course, should not be allowed to develop into a free fight 
with hockey-sticks, as has been known to happen. But 
properly controlled, first, individual games, and later team 
games, form a valuable outlet for pugnacious energy, and 
help children to direct that energy to somewhat higher objects 
than those pursued when the instinctive energy functions 
along its primitive path. Games give us, as it were, the 
first stage along the path of sublimation. 

| A great deal can be done in the classroom to sublimate this 
instinct if right methods of teaching are used. I have referred 
to the evil effects of spoon-feeding. Naturally, if every 
difficulty is smoothed out, if every problem is solved for 
them, and children are left with nothing to do for themselves, 
the instinctive energy which should have been used in enabling 
them to face and overcome such difficulties will display itself 
in other ways, probably objectionable ones. But if the child 
is trained to face difficulties in his work, to sol¥e problems by 
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himself, to complete tasks set him with only that help from 
the teacher which is absolutely necessary, then the instinctive 
urge to pugnacity is sublimated into being used for fighting 
and conquering difficulties. This is a gradual and progressive 
process, and one of which the pupil, of course, is not consci- 
ous. The teacher must be careful to see that the difficulties 
confronting the child are not too great for him, that he can 
solve the problem if he really puts himself to it. Only such 
help, however, should be given as is absolutely necessary, 
and that help should take the form, not of telling the child 
exactly what to do, but of leading him to understand how to 
tackle his difficulty, and how to solve the problem for himself. 

The teacher must also see to it that the child understands 
why he is doing the task in question. An understanding of 
the goal for which he is striving is essential if the right stimulus 
is to be given. We do not strive unless we have a purpose 
before us, and know what we are striving for. 

There must also be some hope of conquering the difficulty. 
‘It is as idle a procedure to exhort the child halted by an 
obstacle to “work it out for himself” as it is to do the work 
for him. There is no more dehumanizing state of mind than 
the perpetuation of directionless effort in a despairful mood. 
Education in such a case consists in supplying the halted 
mind with a method of work and some examples of success 
....and there are few difficulties whose principle cannot be 
embodied in such simple form that success is at once easy 
and revealing. And by increasing the difficulty by serial stages, 
the small will, under the cumulative excitement of repeated 
and mounting success, may find itself far beyond the obstacle 
that originally checked it.”! 

If teaching in the classroom is carried on in this way, it 
can do a great deal to help with the sublimation of the instinct 
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of pugnacity. In achieving this aim, systems of individual 
work, such as the Dalton Plan, are of the greatest value. 

During adolescence the instinctive urge to pugnacity may 
be directed towards such activities as village uplift work, the 
conquest of disease, improvement of sanitary conditions, es- 
tablishing better living conditions, working for co-operation in 
its many forms, adult literary work, combating evil and conser- 
vative social customs. These are fields which offer great scope 
for the sublimation of this instinct. They are the types of 
effort which appeal to adolescents, and, especially in rural 
areas, many opportunities for such activities can be found. 
Adolescence is the time of life when worthy ideals and worthy 
objects of loyalty are to be presented. The instinct of pugna- 
city, if sublimated along these lines, can aid greatly in helping 
the individual to develop loyalties to the highest that he knows, 
and to attain the ideals that he accepts for himself. 

Those in whom the instinctive urge to pugnacity has been 
sublimated in this way are those from among whom come 
our social reformers, our disciples of truth, our internationa- 
lists and our fighters for progress in every aspect of life. The 
instinct helps us to stand for the right, to abide by the voice 
of conscience, and to face a world in opposition. It is of 
‘nestimable value in the development of a robust personality 
provided it is sublimated. Our task is twofold, to develop, 
and to sublimate. 

Temper tantrums—We have seen that the general cause 
of anger is that we are prevented from carrying out some 
purpose. Whatever may be the immediate cause of anger, 
this is always the general underlying cause. There is a desire 
for activity, which, for some reason, cannot be realized. This 
particular reason is the immediate cause of the anger. 

For example, a child wishes to do something with the 
branch of a tree. He finds that it is too heavy or too un- 
wieldy to manage, and therefore he cannot do*what he wants 


of 
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to do. As a result he loses his temper with the branch. In 
exactly the same way a grown man will lose his temper with 
a machine which refuses to work. 

A child will lose his temper with a playfellow who does 
not do as he wishes him to do. The playfellow prevents his 
purpose being carried out, hence his anger. 

It is very important, in dealing with children who give way 
to displays of temper, to remember that bad temper and 
temper tantrums are symptoms. We have to try to find the 
causes and deal with them. It is of little use trying to curb 
the symptoms, that is, the actual displays of temper or sulki- 
ness, without at the same time getting down to the cause. 
If we do not understand the cause we shall probably only 
aggravate the thing we are trying to cure. All attempts to 
curb are adding fuel to the fire, as they are constrictive and 
suppressive, and it is because of suppression of a desire for 
activity of some kind that the trouble has arisen. 

Causes of displays of temper by children—1. Often in 
dealing with other human beings children use a show of anger 
to get what they want. They soon learn that it is no use 
losing their tempers with things in their physical environment. 
Their tantrums have no effect on wood or stone. But on 
the other hand they do find their anger has an effect on 
other people, companions, parents, brothers and _ sisters, 
teachers. Then the child, if he gets his own way whenever 
he flies into a temper, will naturally use the technique more 
and more frequently, and develop the habit of displaying 
temper whenever he is opposed. 

If a show of temper is effective, from the child’s point of 
view, he will naturally try it again. If it is treated with 
indifference, he will be much less likely to try it again. He 
may lose his temper, but he will not do it consciously as a 
means of getting his own way. It is success in getting his 
own way by means of showing temper that makes it a habit. 
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2. Sometimes a child displays temper when he feels 
neglected or inferior to others, as a means of getting attention 
paid to him. Again, in the beginning, he does not do this 
consciously. But he finds that it works. If he flies into 
a rage, he immediately becomes the centre of attention. If 
this is the cause, the remedy is to give him his due share of 
attention—as a general rule, not just at the time of his temper 
display, when attention should not be given him—and to help 
him to get rid of any feeling of inferiority he may have. 

3. The cause of anger and irritability is sometimes a 
conflict in life. This is more often the case with grown-ups 
than with children, but is not uncommon with the latter. 
Children will be quite unconscious of the cause of their bad 
“temper, as, of course, will many adults. A child may wish 
to go to a mela when he ought to be going to school. If he 
has wise parents, he will be sent to school. Although he 
knows he is doing what he ought to do, yet, the conflict bet- 
ween this and what he wants to do puts him in a bad temper 
all day, and he may fly into rages for apparently quite insuffi- 
cient provocations. In such cases anything that the teacher 
can do to strengthen the better of the conflicting desires will 
be of help. In the case suggested, praise for having resisted 
the temptation to stay away from school, for instance, will go 
a long way to help the child. 

4. If discipline is too severe the result may be the develop- 
ment of a tendency to have temper tantrums. If there are too 
many strict rules, too many ‘don’ts’, then there is a danger 
of giving rise to strong feelings of being thwarted. The 
child’s activities are continually interfered with, and at turn 
after turn, he feels that he cannot do what he wants to 
do. In the same way unnecessary interference in children’s 
activities has a bad effect on their tempers. Children’s 
absorpticn in play for instance is a very real thing and must 
be respected. If we are continually stopping them in what 
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they are doing, and making them start something else, there 
is a danger that we will develop in them this same sense of 
being thwarted: This is one reason why in primary schools 
there should be great elasticity of time-table, and that when 
children are really interested and absorbed in some activity, 
we should let them go on with it, and not think that we must 
stop them when a particular period comes to an end. 

5. There are various bodily conditions which make it easy 
for a child to lose his temper. When a child is sickening 
for an illness or when actually ill there is less emotional 
control, and displays of temper often occur. If a child is 
hungry he is apt to lose his temper easily. Fatigue has the 
same result, as has also too great nervous excitement or 
stimulation such as may be caused by staying up too late at 
night and not getting sufficient sleep, or, in cities, by going 
too often to the cinema. 

Sometimes children do not show anger in rages or tantrums, 
but in sulkiness and sullenness. This condition is harder to 
deal with than active rages. But the causes are the same in 
both cases. When we come up against sullenness it means 
that a permanent habit or disposition is being set up. 

In dealing with displays of temper, the first thing is to find 
out, if possible, the cause of the outbreak. When we know 
or suspect which particular cause is operating, then we can 
begin to do something about it. But in all cases prevention 
is better than cure. In all our dealings with our pupils, we 
must see to it that they have as much opportunity as possible 
for legitimate activity, and that they are encouraged to carry 
out their various purposes when that can be done. The part 
that active play, with materials suitable for the age concerned, 
can take in this preventive work, cannot be overstressed. 
Play makes a great contribution to mental health, and 
nowhere more than in supplying opportunities for use of 
energy. 


7 


FEAR 


THE instinctive urge to flight or aversion, with its accom- 
panying emotion of fear, from which the instinct is usually 
called the instinct of fear, is one which plays a very great 
part in our lives. The instinct is called into action by any 
set of circumstances which threatens us or those with whom 
we are closely associated. Anything which suggests danger 
or the possibility of danger, anything which is strange and 
unknown, and therefore potentially dangerous, will rouse the 
instinctive tendency to run away, or to do something to avoid 
the threatened danger, or to free ourselves from it in some 
way. In later life the instinct often shows itself strongly in 
a very great dislike for change or anything which threatens 
to upset the status quo. 

We tend to be afraid of anything that will adversely affect 
our social or economic welfare. We are afraid of anything 
which might result in unemployment or in a diminution of 
the return we get for our work. Hence we tend to be afraid 
of our employers, or of our superior officers. We are afraid 
of public opinion, since it affects our social recognition. 
Thus we tend to be afraid of violating customs and social 
conventions. We are naturally afraid of illness, and of 
situations where physical danger threatens. 

In all consideration of fear we must remember that there 
‘s a vital distinction to be drawn between fear and cowardice. 
It is not cowardly to be afraid. There is practically no one 
who is not afraid at the commencement of an attack in a 
battle, or when caught in a bombing raid. But a person is 
cowardly only if he allows his fear to cause him to run away, 
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or to abstain from doing his duty in time of danger. Because 
this difference is not clearly understood, many people refuse 
to face the fact that they are afraid, thinking that fear is 
something to be ashamed of. There is nothing to be ashamed 
of in admitting that we are afraid. But it is cowardly to 
yield to our fears and to allow them to dictate our course of 
action. 

The type of action in which fear culminates, when not 
controlled, may vary. A child meeting a snake may run 
away or may stand still. In a position of danger, if flight 
appears useless, or is impossible, we may attack the fear- 
causing object with whatever weapon we have. We may 
be so paralyzed by fear that we cannot move. The normal 
reaction is tO run away or to find shelter of some kind. 

It will be seen that this instinct serves a useful biological 
purpose. Fear keeps the small child from becoming too 
familiar with the jungly dog which might bite him. It causes 
him to run to his parents when he sees something strange and 
unusual which might possibly injure him. It makes him 
careful in adventuring into places where he might be in 
danger. This biological function of fear makes itself evident 
right through life. This instinct causes us to look both ways 
for the approaching motor car before we venture to cross the 
road, to be cautious how we eat an unknown food, to take 
precautions against disease. We get inoculated and vacci- 
nated because we are afraid of cholera and of smallpox. 

As we have seen, however, even in the physical realm, this 
instinct can defeat its own purpose. Where the emotion of 
fear is overwhelming, it seems to destroy the power of action, 
to inhibit thought, and the subject seems unable to lift a 
finger to save himself from the threatening danger. His 
fear has deprived him of all power. In the physical realm 
this is seen plainly in the paralysis caused by fear. It is seen 
to a lesser extent in the insane efforts of the panic-stricken 
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to escape, when self-control goes by the board, and will and 
intellect are both overwhelmed by the force of the fear. The 
very force and overwhelming flood of fear defeats its objects, 
and the victim is rendered unable to take coolly the measures 
necessary to ensure the escape, which his fear-maddened, and 
therefore uncontrolled, activity fails to effect. 

If this is so in the biological and physical realm, it is much 
more so in the moral and spiritual realm. Here fear is the 
great enemy of power in the personality. It is true that here 
fear has a place corresponding to its biological purpose. It 
has a preserving function in making us fear evil, and the 
results-of evil habits and courses of action. But even here, 
the positive emphasis on goodness, virtue and the values of 
right living is of much greater importance than the negative 
value of fear. 

There is this further difficulty, that of all the instinctive 
urges fear is the most difficult to sublimate. This is 
because it is a negative force. It is sometimes said that it is 
impossible to sublimate it. That is probably an extreme 
statement, and we shall see that there are some avenues along 
which its sublimation may take place. But it is true that 
such avenues are very limited. 

Fear plays a very great part, far too great a part, in our 
personal lives, in our social life, in our economic life and in 
our national life. Fear is the great enemy of power and 
control. If we examine our own lives we shall see how it 
plays havoc with a great deal of our work. We are afraid 
to show initiative and work along our own lines lest we offend 
our employers and lose our jobs. We are afraid to speak 
our minds for the same reason. We are over-afraid of disease, 
of accidents. We are afraid of the future. We take over- 
anxious thought for the morrow. We are afraid that we 
shall not get our rights. We are afraid that we shall not get 
what is due to our izzat. We remain in the grip Of superstition, 
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and the fear of evil spirits. We have no confidence in 
ourselves, no belief in ourselves. We lack the courage to 
believe that God has purposed a work for us to do. Because 
of these fears we lose a great deal of the power that we should 
have. 

We find the same thing in our social life. We are afraid to 
do anything which is contrary to custom and usage. We are 
afraid to break with public opinion. We are afraid of being 
laughed or sneered at. We are afraid of being thought to be ec- 
centric. We sare afraid of breaking with family traditions. We 
are afraid of going against the customs of our village, though 
we know full well that they are harmful. For instance we are 
afraid to break the chain of extravagance in connexion with 
marriages, because of what other people may think and say. 

In our national life we see the same evil effect of this instinct 
which was meant to be the servant of man, but which has 
become, in many cases, his master. One nation fears another. 
and madly piles up armaments, not pausing to think or realize 
where these fear-inspired efforts will lead. Another nation 
is afraid that its trade is suffering, and it erects tariff walls. 
Another is afraid of the infiltration of alien people, and does 
its best to keep them out. Our fear has such a hold on us that 
in our desperation we cannot see beyond the symptoms of 
evil. Blinded, we try to deal with the symptoms but leave the 
roots to flourish and send out fresh shoots as fast as we cut 
off the old ones. 

What then, in our education of our young people, are we 
to do with this demon of fear ? Are we justified, in view of the 
dangerous potentialities of the emotion, in making use of it ? 

Let us consider first the question of punishment. When 
we punish a child, we usually bring in a fairly strong element 
of fear. The idea behind punishment is that the fear of get- 
ting the punishment will prevent the child from doing again 
the wrong deed for which he was punished. This is especially 
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the case with corporal punishment. Punishment and the fear 
of punishment have a negative effect. In so far punish- 
ment invokes fear its effect will be negative. The dissatisfac- 
tion caused by the fear of the unpleasant thing happening 
again will prevent the child from doing something, but will 
never train him to do anything. This cannot be too greatly 
emphasized, as it is a fact that we do not always recognize. 
You may prevent a boy from shaking down and eating green 
mangoes by, say, giving him a dose of castor oil. But that 
will never teach him obedience to your orders, or help him 
to do what he knows to be right. It can do no more than 
stop him from doing what is wrong. You may punish a boy 
for throwing rubbish about the school compound. By the 
fear of your punishment you may prevent him from doing so 
again, but do not be under the illusion that you are teaching 
him habits of tidiness and cleanliness. He will simply throw 
the rubbish where he thinks you will not see it. 

It is, of course, necessary that we should employ this nega- 
tive force. If only for the boy’s digestion it is a good thing 
that he should be prevented from eating green mangoes. It 
will be seen, however, that it is only a second-best, and is less 
than half the task. We cannot, simply by preventing, and 
stopping, hope to accomplish anything really positive and 
constructive in the work of aiding our children to develop 
their personalities. By using punishment we may root out 
the weeds, but by it alone we can never cause the flowers to 
grow. Our policy should be to employ the negative force of 
fear when necessary, but to use it as little as possible, and in 
ever-decreasing measures as the child grows up. The more 
we can employ constructive measures and agencies, the less 
need there will be for fear. 

What constructive measures can we take? I will try to 
illustrate what I mean with reference to» obedience and 
discipline. 
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We usually associate the word discipline with the idea of 
order and strictness connected with the army. The army is 
popularly supposed to be an institution which shows us ideal 
discipline, and this type of discipline is that which many 
schools and teachers, and even parents, try to enforce. It is, 
however, a fallacy to suppose that the army type of discipline 
is real discipline, or even a type to be desired. Schools and 
teachers who model their efforts to secure discipline on the 
methods used in the army are doomed to fail in securing any 
really valuable results. 

The dictionary gives the meaning of ‘to discipline’ as to 
bring under control, to train to obedience. These two words, 
‘control’ and ‘obedience’, are significant, for they are precisely 
the two things which the army type of discipline does not dev- 
elop. You have a class of small boys in front of you, and for 
some reason you command them to sit still. Some do and 
some do not. You scold those who do not; you threaten 
them. They sit more or less still. If you are sufficiently 
determined and sufficiently frightful, you will, in time, train 
that class to sit prefectly still when you command them to 
do so. You can, if you wish to, in time, train them to turn 
as one boy, to stand up or sit down as one, to remain perfectly 
quiet when you tell them to do so, to carry out your orders at 
once, with precision. A visitor to the class exclaims at the 
perfect discipline and obedience of your class. And it will 
certainly appear on the surface that the discipline is good. 
The classroom, however, is not the place to judge that. 
Whether your discipline is real discipline or not will appear 
outside the classroom, and away from school and the opera- 
tion of the fear with which you have inspired the members of 
the class. 

Your visitor has exclaimed on the perfect obedience of 
your class. But is it really obedience ? Is it not much more 
likely to be prudence that your class is displaying ? Have 
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you trained them really to obey, or have you trained them 
to act in certain ways in order to escape unpleasantness and 
punishment ? If the class keep such perfect order and carry 
out your commands simply because of fear of the punishment 
that you will give them if they do not do so, then what you 
have succeeded in teaching them is prudence and nothing 
more. To test the truth of this, put in charge of your class a 
teacher whose methods are different, who does not punish so 
much, nor use the fear of punishment as a weapon, and see 
how orderly the boys are until they have got accustomed to 
the new methods, and until they have learnt true obedience 
and discipline under him. As soon as the fear of punishment 
was removed, so soon disappeared the pseudo-obedience on 
which you prided yourself. 

The fundamental fallacy underlying all such methods and 
systems of discipline as conform to the army type, is the idea 
that discipline is a thing which can be imposed from without 
or from above. In reality, true discipline cannot be imposed 
from without or from above. For true discipline is a matter 
of the development and growth of self-control. Self-control 
is just the quality which is not developed by fear of punish- 
ment. As soon as the fear is removed, so is any idea of control. 
True discipline must grow and develop from within. This 
can come about only by self-initiated efforts or measures with 
which the learner identifies himself. As teachers, our task 
is not to frighten our pupils into doing what we tell them, but 
is to help them to understand when and why obedience is 
necessary, and willingly to consent to carry out orders which 
they understand. 

This does not mean to say that we should go to the other 
extreme and simply allow children to do what they like, 
without any control or restraint. It is necessary at times to 
apply restraint from outside. But when we find it necessary 
to do this we should understand what we are doing, and not 
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imagine we are teaching them one thing, when as a matter of 
fact we are teaching them something quite different. As far 
as possible, our efforts should go into enabling our charges 
to learn self-control and self-discipline, and we should re- 
cognize that this can be done only when we get their co- 
operation in carrying out our orders, and by enabling them to 
exercise control which is motivated by themselves. When, 
as especially with smaller children, we sometimes are forced 
to impose contro] and our will on them, we are, if not actually 
defeating our real aims, at least not making any progress 
towards realizing them. To learn self-control the child must 
wish to control himself. Out problem is to help him to do this. 
Fear will not help us here. 

It will be seen that this is a much more difficult thing to 
achieve than to impose control from without. It is com- 
paratively easy to make children sit still, supposing we con- 
sider it necessary for them to do so. It is more difficult to 
train them to sit still of their own accord because they see the 
reason for it, and want to do so. Yet this is the ideal that 
we should have before us whether we are teachers or parents. 
We have to help our children to learn to obey necessary rules 
or orders because they see that they are necessary, and there- 
fore want to obey them. We have to enable our children to 
understand the reasons for such rules as are made and such 
orders as are given, so that they will give their willing consent 
to them, and learn to obey, not from fear of punishment 
but because they understand why obedience is necessary, 
and because they trust and love those who demand their 
obedience. 

How then can this be done ? Can it be done in the case of 
every order which we have to give, and every rule which we 
have to make ? 

If children are to understand why an order is given, and 
are to feel that they ought to obey it, obviously the best 
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method of dealing with the situation is that the children should 
be given some part in the making of the rule, and in the giving 
of the order. If full responsibility cannot be given, at any 
rate co-operation may be secured. This is why any system 
of self-government in schools is a tremendous aid in training 
in real discipline. Pupils make rules for themselves or are 
consulted when rules are made by the authorities. They 
therefore understand why these rules are made, and they 
naturally do not object to obeying them, especially as they 
have the chance of getting them changed if they prove unwise. 
This is the reason why, under systems of self-government 
in schools, the more pupils who are associated with the 
activities connected with the organization, the better. If 
only a few pupils conduct operations and make rules for the 
rest, the position is still too much one of authority imposed 
from without, although there is certainly the vital difference 
that those making the rules are now chosen by the pupils 
themselves, and may be removed by popular vote, whereas 
before, the pupils of the school had no say in the matter. As 
many pupils as possible should be given a share in making 
rules and regulations. Needless to say any system whereby 
the officers, such as prefects, are appointed by the school 
authorities, and are not selected by the pupils themselves, is 
of very little value. 

It is not to be expected that, especially in the early stages 
of school life, nothing is to be imposed from above, that child- 
ren can be left to do everything for themselves. With smaller 
children there are, of course, many things concerning which 
they cannot be expected to frame rules for themselves or to 
give orders. In connexion with such things, rules and orders 
have tobe imposed. As children grow and develop, however, 
the number of matters in connexion with which this has to 
be done will gradually diminish, until finally, in the later 
stages of their school careers, they will become able to disci- 
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pline themselves in most things. Even in the early stages, 
with-children of primary school age, the greatest care should 
always be taken to explain the reason for any order that is 
given, and to gain the assent of the child to the order, if at all 
possible. Any imposition can in this way be greatly lessened. 
This applies in the home, just as much as it does in 
school. 

In the development of true discipline, games are a very 
valuable aid, and can altogether take the place of any sort of 
military drill. Physical drill and exercise are necessary for 
other reasons, but as far as teaching self-control is concerned, 
games can do far more than any kind of drill. In a game, 
the players, before starting to play, accept the rules according 
to which the game is played. They wish to play, they wish 
to play a certain game, and therefore they wish to play ac- 
cording to the rules of that particular game. This is a self- 
imposition. They may by common consent make new rules or 
make a new game, but they know perfectly well that to get 
the enjoyment they want, they must have rules. While they 
are playing they obey the rules, not because they are com- 
pelled to, or have been frightened into doing so, but because 
they want to. They want to win the game, and they know 
that if they break a rule they will give an advantage to their 
opponents. So they learn self-discipline. I admit that with 
poor refereeing, or if the desire'to win at any cost becomes too 
strong, games lose some of the advantages I have claimed for 
them. But in the normal life of the school and in the normal 
day-to-day games, the situation is very much as I have des- 
cribed it. Thus, in any school which aims at training in true 
discipline, games should have a very definite place in the 
curriculum. This does not mean, as is so often the case, 
that a few selected pupils are given opportunities for playing. 
Every boy and every girl should have the opportunity for 
regular games. 
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The same principles which we have been discussing hold 
good in any sort of group competition, whether of work or 
play, and especially where rules and arrangements are made 
by the children themselves. Certain rules are laid down 
according to which the competition is to be conducted. Each 
competitor who takes part desires to keep these rules, because 
only by doing so can his group be successful in the competi- 
tion. Thus sélf-discipline is inculcated. 

The results of such self-discipline is seen in the classroom. 
But more important than this, it is seen away from school, 
out of school hours. It is seen on the playing-field, in the 
bazaar, and in the home. These are the places where disci- 
pline is really to be judged. For it is in these places that we 
can see whether the training that is being given in school is 
resulting in real self-control and self-discipline. 

’ We have been considering chiefly the school. But the same 
principles hold good in the home also. The more fear is 
brought into play, the farther from what they ought to be 
are the relationships between parents and children. The only 
fear that children ought to have in connexion with their 
parents is the fear of hurting or grieving them, and this is 
not fear but love. If the mother or father uses fear as a means 
of trying to obtain obedience, or as a means of keeping control 
over children, the result will certainly be lying and deception, 
stealing and hostility, and finally a break that will embitter 
relationships altogether. It is impossible for children who 
are afraid of their parents to have the feelings of love and 
affection for them which they ought to have, nor is it possible 
for there to be the confidence between them that there ought 
to be. : 

Is punishment by parents never necessary then? Are 
parents to have no authority ? Punishment will be necessary 
at times, but, as has been pointed out, will always have a 
negative effect. There are occasions when the negative effect 
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is required. But we should never leave matters at the nega- 
tive stage. We must always be working on the positive side. 
‘We may punish for untidiness by confiscating the toys left 
lying about. But that is not enough. We must also point 
out the value of tidiness, and must try to get the child in- 
terested in being tidy. This is our main job. Untidiness is 
the weed which must be pulled out. Tidiness is the flower 
which we must cultivate. Our main work is to plant and care 
for the flowers in life. The garden will never flourish if we 
‘stop short at pulling out the weeds. 

Another point to be noticed in connexion with punishment 
is that it should, as far as possible, arise naturally from the 
fault. If the child is untidy, the punishment should consist 
in being set to tidy up, or in having things left lying about 
confiscated for a time. If a boy loses an article of clothing, 
he should be given work to earn money to provide a new 
article. If there has been failure in carrying out a responsibility, 
the culprit should be removed for some time from the position 
of responsibility. As far as possible, the same sort of penalty 
‘should follow as would follow in ordinary circumstances in 
‘the outside world. This is not always possible, and some- 
times it is necessary to associate arbitrarily a punishment 
with a fault. Sometimes the fault is such that the consequ- 
ences in the outside world would be too severe to be followed 
in home or in school, which are, it must be remembered, 
training grounds. But whenever it is possible, the principle 
laid down should be followed, because then the child can 
understand the reasonableness of the punishment. 

This brings us to the question of the authority of the parent 
or the teacher. This authority should not rest on any idea 

of superior physical strength or simply on the fact that the 
adult is a parent or a teacher. A child questioning an order 
should never be given the answer, ‘You do it because I tell 
you to’. True authority in the home, and also in the school, 
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rests on two things, affection and justice. The small child 
does not have to be taught to trust and have confidence in 
his parents. Their loving care, from the time he is born, is 
responsible for the child’s trust. And if the teacher’s attitude 
is right, then he will soon develop the same trust in his 
teacher. Here is one basis of authority. The other basis 
is justice. Nothing will undermine the real authority of 
parent or teacher more quickly than unjust treatment of 
children. If our dealings are just and reasonable, then it is 
easy to explain why we give an order or a punishment, and 
this should always be done. If this were made a rule, then, on 
those occasions when in times of emergency we have to give 
a peremptory order, the child would have got into the habit 
of understanding that we never give an order without good 
reason, and so would obey it. 

As a matter of fact we usually give too many orders, and 
make too many rules. The fewer we can get along with, the 
better it is, and the more ideal will be relationships between 
parents and teachers on the one side, and children on the 
other. If we adopt the practice of telling children why we give 
them an order, we shall often find that many of our orders 
are not really necessary. 

Real authority, as noted, must rest on affection and justice, 
and not on fear. It is true that children in a family or in a 
school where authority does not rest on fear may not appear 
so ‘disciplined’ as those brought up in a regime of fear. But 
there can be no doubt that their personalities will be more 
healthily developed, there will be a far better relationship 
with parent and teacher, a relationship moreover which will 
be a positive and creative force in the life of the child. 
There will be developed in the child a freedom and a 
courage, a capacity for self-expression and a responsiveness 
that will not be found in the fear-encircled home o1 
school. ’ 
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The problem of sublimating the instinct of fear is a difficult 
one. When children have’ developed different kinds of fears, 
the first thing to be done is to help them to face their fears, 
to understand why they are afraid of the particular things 
which rouse fear in them. This will help them to get rid of 
their fears, but this of course is not sublimation, however 
valuable it may be. 

But we can help our children as they grow up to fear the 
right things. Many of the things they fear need not cause them 
to be afraid. But there are things in the world, in the nations, 
in the village, which it is useful to fear. As they grow up 
pupils may be led to fear those things which are a danger to 
society, and to the welfare of their fellows and of mankind in 
general. That is, they may come to lose their fear of things 
which concern them personally, and learn to fear things which 
cause general misery and unhappiness. This is the first step 
to doing what they can to combat these evils. 

Probably the most useful line of sublimation of fear is in 
the direction of the cultivation of the spirit of reverence for 
the Divine, of awe, which is so essential for the spirit of true 
worship. Awe and reverence are essentials of all religions. 
and the process of raising fear into reverence is a process 
which will go on gradually throughout the whole of life. It is 
not something on which stress can be laid. It is largely a 
matter of atmosphere and suggestion. 

Children’s fears—There seem to be two special fears with 
which children are born. One is the fear caused by sudden, 
unexpected noises, and the other is the fear caused by falling. 
There are other fears which manifest themselves at a very 
early stage in life, but they seem to be due to suggestions from 
parents or others, and from what the child hears as he grows 
up. Such things as fear of the dark, fear of evil spirits, are 
not innate, but are learned. Children are very apt to ‘catch’ 
fears from those round them, as, for example fear of thunder, 
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although the noise here may be partly the cause of the fear, 
and fear of policemen. An over-anxious parent often creates 
in a child an anxiety condition, so that the child develops a 
fear of getting hurt or of falling ill. 

A fear in the life of a child may also result from some un- 
pleasant happening, especially if this takes place at an early 
age. A small child who has been bitten by a dog may be 
afraid of dogs all his life. One who has witnessed rioting or 
killing will naturally have very definite fears of knives or 
other instruments of killing. Such fears are often irrational 
in the sense that the original happening which caused the fear 
has been forgotten by being repressed. 

Children’s fears may be grouped under two heads: those 
due to a feeling of insecurity, and those due to a feeling of 
inferiority. Of these, those which are caused by a feeling of in- 
security are more primitive, and those caused by a feeling of 
inferiority develop later. In dealing with a child’s fears we 
should try to find what is the root cause. It will then be 
much easier for us to deal with them. 


INSECURITY INFERIORITY 

Fear of falling Fear of what others say 
Unexpected noise (companions, classmates) 
Injury Ridicule 
Strange, unknown things Making mistakes 
Darkness Play (if physically weak) 
Punishment Trying something new 
People (policemen, teachers, Beizzati 

bigger boys) Fear caused by feelings of guilt 
Separation 


Fear connected with superstitions, 
e.g. evil spirits 
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IT is a matter of common experience that we like to be in the 
company of our fellows. Normal people do not like to live 
alone. There is a craving for companionship which is one 
of the strongest cravings of human nature, and one which 
has most important effects on life. This feeling or desire for 
companionship is the result of what we call the herd instinct, 
and shows itself in the way in which not only human beings, 
but also animals, get together in groups or herds. In the case 
of human beings indeed, the individual can develop as a 
human being only in society, and as he lives in company with 
other human beings. 

In its simplest form the herd instinct shows itself in the 
mere desire to be with others. Animals such as goats and 
sheep seem to find satisfaction in being with others of their 
kind. This soon develops a value firstly for purpose of de- 
fence, and then for offence. Small birds will sometimes 
band together, and defend themselves or their young from a 
crow, and such defence easily changes into offence. This 
development is seen in animals such as wolves, which hunt 
in packs. The highest development of the herd instinct is 
seen, in the case of animals, in such species as the bee and 
the ant. Here there is living together, not only for purposes 
of defence and, if necessary, offence, but also for the purpose 
of specialization of function. The fact that large numbers of 
ants live and work together means that certain definite duties 
can be performed by some, and other duties by others. The 
level of co-operation is reached and, because of this, specia- 
lization is possible. This is seen in a much more developed 
stage in man. 
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In man we see the same developments, and the same stages. 
We like to be in a crowd or with other people, whether we 
Know them or not. We normally prefer living in the company 
of others to living alone. This is due to the survival of the 
old feelings of the need to be together in a crowd for purposes 
of defence. Though not necessary in civilized countries now, 
the old necessity still has its emotional survival. We see it 
in the habit of walking up and down the bazaar. We may 
have no special purpose in going up and down the bazaar, 
but we do it simply because we like to be in a crowd. The 
most terrible punishment is solitary confinement, where the 
prisoner is kept absolutely to himself with no human society 
whatever. The strength of the herd instinct may be gauged 
from the fact that men go mad from solitary confinement. 

But simply living in a crowd is not sufficient for the normal 
human being. It is better than nothing, but we also want to 
feel that we are an essential part of a crowd or of some section 
of it. We want to know and have communication with mem- 
bers of the crowd. Anyone who has been alone, a stranger 
in a big city, one of a huge crowd of people, yet knowing no 
one in it and having no relationship with anyone in it, knows 
the intense feeling of loneliness that can sweep over him. A 
human being is not satisfied with being physically one of a 
crowd. He must be socially one also. A more Satisfying 
relationship than just ‘being one’ is needed. Because of this 
we have the development of organizations, societies, clubs, 
parties, where people meet together for a common object or 
objects, where they feel that they belong together, where they 
have common desires and aspirations, and where they can 
work and co-operate together. We have seen how this deve- 
lopment shows itself in the gang activities at the 8-12 age 
stage in development. 

Now it is obvious that this development into organized 
crowds or societies has very big advantages, as well as grave 
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dangers. Inthe first place it allows, as in the case of ants 
and bees, specialization. Every member of the organized 
crowd does not himself have to be able to do everything neces- 
sary for his well-being. He can do one particular work which 
is of service to the particular community in which he lives, 
and can rely on others to supply other needs of his, in return 
for his supplying one of their needs. One grows the wheat 
necessary for bread, one the cotton necessary for clothes, 
another weaves the cloth, another makes the clothes, and so 
on. Thus the organized herd or social group gives scope for 
specialization, and all the progress which this means. 

In the second place, the organized herd gives scope for 
much stronger and better action than is possible for any one 
member of the herd to perform. In a crowd an individual 
can do more, and can act more nobly, than he could do if left 
to himself. The urge of the herd feeling carries him out of 
himself, and lifts him on to a higher plane. It was a much 
harder thing for a Congress volunteer to endure the lathi 
blows when he was by himself than when he was with a num- 
ber of his fellow volunteers. 

But there is also the very grave danger of the opposite 
tendency, especially where the leadership of the herd is bad. 
A crowd will do evil things which no one member of the same 
crowd, if left to himself, would ever dare to do. Just as the 
member of the crowd may be lifted on to a much higher plane 
if the leadership is good, so if the object be a bad one and the 
leadership bad, the members of the crowd may be dragged on 
to a lower plane. Most members of crowds that have com- 
mitted communal atrocities would never have done such 
things if they had been by themselves, even if they had had 
the opportunity. It takes a crowd to drag people down to 
the level where, they are willing to carry out a lynching. 

One reason for the greater power of a crowd for good or 
evil is, of course, its greater physical power. The physical 
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resources of all the individuals in the crowd are pooled, and 
directed towards the same object. But it also means that the 
emotional, mental and normal, or immoral, resources are also 
pooled. The increased emotional energy generated in a crowd 
is perhaps the chief reason for herd triumphs or excesses. 

‘It is to be noted that there is no reason to believe in a 
mystical difference between the characteristics of a group, 
and the characteristics of its members. The reactions of a 
_ group as a whole are essentially the same as those of the in- 
dividuals who compose it. There is a certain increased sense 
of security attached to acceptance as a member, and a conse- 
quent accession of courage. Pupils in rebellious groups may 
persecute teachers by means which they would not dare to 
employ alone; but they do no more than they each wish to do 
in the light of their previous relationships with teachers, and 
they follow gladly the suggestions made to them by their 
leaders only because of their awareness of their essential 
kinship with the point of view typified by their leader.” 

In the course of the education of children the dangers and 
benefits of the functioning of the herd instinct are of the great- 
est importance, and both have to be continually kept in 
mind. 

There are two main dangers. The first is the danger of 
conformity. 

There is always a danger that members of a group, whether 
it is an organized one or not, will tend to conform to some 
common position or pattern. It is difficult for an individual 
to go against the crowd, to be different from everyone else. 
The herd instinct works for conformity, because lack of con- 
formity tends to disintegration. The natural impulse is 
therefore to do the same as everyone else in the crowd, to 
think the same, to have the same ideals as everyone else. 


ft 
1C. M. Fleming, The Social Psychology of Education, p. 28 (Kegan 
Paul). 
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‘In proportion to its self-satisfaction—and the tendency of 
all aggregates jis to be self-satisfied—any group is prone to 
condemn its most vigorous, as well as its least vigorous mem- 
bers: if it must move forward, it keeps a mean which it calls 
golden; it learns but slowly the truth of Aristotle’s saying, 
that the best rule is rule over the best. It inclines to shape 
its members to its own ease, not to their advantages: it sup- 
plies them with a set of ideals visibly coloured by its own idler 
interest.” 

The members of any particular group are very sensitive 
to the voice of the herd as expressed by that group. We 
strongly dislike dressing differently from others in our parti- 
cular crowd. This is made use of in such organizations as 
the Boy Scouts and the Girl Guides, where the uniform deve- 
lops a sense of belonging to a special group, and strengthens 
the feeling of unity in members of the group. An outstanding 
example of sesitiveness to the voice of the herd and the 
resultant conformity is to be seen in the caste system in India. 
The strength of this conformity is well known, and has been 
brought out by the strong opposition displayed to all attempts 
at change in the system. 

The herd instinct is thus a conservative force which acts 
against change in the interests of the security and integrity 
of the group, and it performs a useful function in this direc- 
tion. The forces of conservatism, however, are not the forces 
which need strengthening, and our aim must always be to do 
our best to ensure that this conforming tendency, which results 
from the working of the herd instinct, is not allowed to grow 
so strong that it is able to defeat all attempts to secure change 
and progress. Above all we must seek to prevent all confor- 
mity which is simply an unreasoning answer to the voice of 
the herd. An instructed conformity is unobiectionable: but we 


*W. E. Hocking, Human Nature and Its Remaking, p. 211 (Oxford 
University Press) . 
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have to set our faces against our children learning to do 
what others do simply because others do it, and for no other 
reason. 

In school this tendency to conform make itself strongly 
felt. From an early age right up into adolescence, conformity 
with what is ‘done’ and a strict eschewing of what is ‘not 
done’ is one of the most noticeable features of child life. Boys 
and girls deal most faithfully, and sometimes most cruelly, 
with any who dare to leave the beaten track. As we have 
seen, the force of the urge to pugnacity is a counter-power 
which can be used against a too strong tendency to confor- 
mity. As far as possible, however, we have to see to it that the 
traditions and customs to which our pupils will inevitably 
conform are worthy and ennobling, and also (and this is most 
important) that they should be led gradually to understand 
why these traditions and customs are really noble and worthy 
of loyalty. 

When introducing some new feature which we hope will 
grow into, and gradually come to form an integral part of 
our school life, we usually;do not neglect to explain the reason 
for what we are trying to do. What we do often neglect is 
to keep on explaining as the years go by. Yet if we do not 
do this, it means that the following generations of pupils are 
blindly conforming, blindly obeying the force of the herd 
instinct. Even though that to which they conform is worthy 
and good, we are making a great mistake if we train them to 
blind conformity. They will be only too ready to conform 
to what is unworthy if they have not developed the habit of 
understanding and thinking about what they are doing. 

We see the same danger of conformity in the sphere of 
religion. Conformity in religion is a dangerous thing if it is 
blind conformity, and not the result of a reasoned choice and 
decision. Too often, in religion, conformitysis regarded as 
an end in itself. Such an attitude is a barrier across the road 
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of progress. In the history of religion the priest has stood for 
conformity and ‘conservatism. The prophet has stood for 
freedom, for individualism in its best sense, and for progress. 
His path has been marked by suffering, misunderstanding 
and death. But there can be no doubt that it is the ideal of 
the prophet rather than that of the priest that we should hold 
up before our adolescents. Naturally everyone cannot be a 
prophet. But everyone can have the attitude of mind of a 
prophet, the attitude which tests everything, refuses to accept 
anything because it is the generally accepted belief, and de- 
pends on personal experience. 

The second great danger which results from the working 
of the herd instinct is narrowness of interest. 

The working of the herd instinct brings people together in 
social groups where they conform to the standards and ways 
of the group, and develop a loyalty to the group and what it 
stands for. The danger here is that the individual may 
remain with his interests limited by the bounds of the group, 
and may not progress in loyalty to ever-enlarging groups. 
The child’s first group is his family, and his first interests are 
related to his family. Then comes the school, when his loyalty 
is enlarged and attached to a larger group. Then perhaps 
comes his caste, then his village or his town. The religious 
community to which he belongs may come in next or a politi- 
cal group. Finally comes his country. I have said ‘finally’ 
because in most case it is true that the country or nation is 
the final object of loyalty. There are many cases of course 
where the enlarging loyalty does not get as far as country. 
Sometimes it does not get beyond the family. It rarely takes 
the final step, and goes on to the international group of man- 
kind. If the herd instinct takes its natural course, and is not 
sublimated, it may cause the individual to rest in any of the 


groups mentioned, but he will certainly never reach the final 
one. 
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The danger involved here is seen in all cases of group in- 
tolerance, whether it is religious intolerance, national intoler- 
ance, class intolerance, or, as we have in India, communal 
intolerance. Intolerance means that we cannot think be- 
yond the group in which we happen to be, and in connexion 
with which our main interests lie. From one point of view 
intolerance is inadequately developed loyalty, which is bound- 
ed by too limited lines of demarcation. Our interests are 
narrowed by the group pressure, and by the measures for 
group security on which it insists. | 

As we now consider the ways in which the urge supplied by 
the herd instinct may be sublimated we shall see some of the 
benefits which this instinct brings to men and women. 

In the first place the sublimation of the herd instinct may 
issue in a loyalty to mankind as a whole, which we call in- 
ternationalism. We have seen how the groups to which an 
individual belongs gradually enlarge, and with this process 
his Icyalties also enlarge till they issue in loyalty to mankind 
as a whole, the largest group. This process of sublimation 
of the herd instinct, until it issues in a true internationalism, 
is a slow and gradual process, in which there can be no jumps. 
Loyalty must grow from group to group. In each stage, the 
way in which the interests of the group in which the child is 
at that time ‘herding’ are bound up with those of the larger 
groups and must be carefully explained. The pupil can be 
brought into touch with practical problems in his village 
where a refusal to advance from one group to a larger one 
has made life difficult and narrow. He can gradually be 
brought to see how the group in which he is interested at the 
moment is but a stepping-stone to a higher one, and how the 
interests of both are interdependent. Thus the herd instinct 
may be sublimated into a force for internationalism, and the 
‘one world’ for which we hope. It may beeome a weapon 
against the selfishness of the individual and of the nation. 
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it may also be sublimated into a force working for cO-opera- 
tion and all that i8 involved in co-operation. In its primitive 
functioning the instinct simply brings people together. It 
may be sublimated into a force which binds the peoples of the 
world into a co-operative organism. 

In our school life there are three lines along which the sub- 
limation of this instinct may take place. In connexion with 
work, with feeling and with thought. 

In the first place the methods that we use in teaching 
will help in the sublimation of the herd instinct. All kinds 
of group work, which, along with other things, train in co- 
operation, are useful from this point of view. Children of 
all ages like to work in groups, and by forming groups, large 
or small, when we are conducting a class, we are taking advan- 
tage of the herd instinct. The project method is probably 
the best known of such methods, and the most valuable. All 
kinds of group competition are also useful. We must be 
careful to avoid as much as possible all kinds of individual 
competition. A school may be divided into houses, or classes 
may be divided into groups which compete with one another. 
The Boy Scouts and Girl Guides, in making the patrol the 
unit, and not the individual, help the individual to forget 
himself in the interests of the larger group, and all group work 
can do the same thing. Any project carried out by either a 
class as a whole, or groups in the class, will have the same 
effect: for instance, staging a play, preparing a magazine, 
caring for the school garden, carrying on simple research into 
some problem, all these are ways in which the instinct we are 
considering may be sublimated. 

In the second place sublimation of the herd instinct can 
take place in connexion with the emotions. We have seen 
how, in a crowd, the emotions of the members of the crowd 
may be deepened and increased. This may be used for good 
ends. One of the benefits of class teaching is that it gives us 
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an opportunity for the training of the emotions as well as for 
other ways of sublimating the herd instinct... A great deal de- 
pends here on the teacher. In the class group he is the leader, 
and the emotional state of the teacher will be caught by the 
class, and will spread to each member. If he can set going 
an emotional contagion which will lead to worthy emotional 
life, and so to worthy action, then he is making good use of 
the herd instinct. There are methods that he can use to 
bring this about. The atmosphere of the classroom itself will 
have a big effect. By means of singing, by pictures of the 
right sort, by stories which lend themselves to his purpose, 
by the way in which he reads and recites to the class, by 
means of plays, the teacher can build up the emotional life of 
his class, and so the emotional life of each member. As he 
does this he is using the herd instinct, and using it for good 
purposes. The very fact that he has a group in front of him 
who will be influenced emotionally by what he does, means 
that he has a most important opportunity for helping his 
charges to develop full personalities. 

In the third place the herd instinct may be sublimated 
along the line of thought. Usually we think of a crowd as an 
unthinking collection, blindly following slogans or agitators. 
This is often the case, but it need not be so. It is possible for 
groups to reach levels of thought which no one member of the 
group could have reached by himself. Groups give us the 
possibility of thinking together, and of each one in the group 
gaining help from all the others. 

If this is to be done then the group discussion method will 
be generally employed. This will be done chiefly with older 
pupils, but may also be used with younger ones in a simple 
form. But group discussion gives each member the chance 
to put forward his own ideas, and to do that he has to clarify 


4 . 
"For the benefit of class teaching see my Principles of Teaching, 
pp. 63ff. (Oxford University Press) . 
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them. He also has the chance of hearing the viewpoint of 
others. And so a Yesult can be reached which is the result of 
the co-operative effort of all the members of the group. As 
can be seen, such a method teaches many valuable lessons, 
lessons of co-operation, of tolerance, of open-mindedness, of 
clarity of thought, of scientific accuracy. In this way the 
herd instinct may be sublimated, and what was a danger 
turned into a great blessing. 
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ALONG with the instinct of pugnacity the instinct of self- 
assertion is a corrective to the herd instinct. The tendency 
of this instinct is to prevent people being content to be simply 
one of the herd, and to make them strive to develop an in- 
dividuality, and to be different from, and ahead of, others. 
Those in whom this instinct is strongly developed become the 
ieaders of the herd. The emotion which is part and parcel 
of the instinct is pride. This is the feeling which urges us 
to go ahead, to make a name for ourselves, to gain a position 
in the world, and generally to show in some way or other that 
we are better and more to be admired than others. 

The working of this instinct can be seen from the earliest 
years of life. The baby soon begins to try to assert himself 
and, as we say, shows that he has a will of his own. If he 
does not get what he wants, he cries and soon learns that 
when he wants something that is not given to him, he has only 
to cry in order to get it. He soon learns too that, when his 
parents want him to do something that he does not want to do, 
if he cries, then the chances are that he will not have to do it. 
All of which is very bad for the child, but is only too com- 
mon. A child soon learns to assert himself in various ways, 
especially if his parents do not realize what they are doing, 
and allow him to get into the habit of imposing his will. The 
so prevalent idea that a baby or young child must not on any 
account be allowed to cry, and that he must be given anything 
he wants, rather than be allowed to cry, is responsible for a 
lot of the trouble that teachers and parents have, later in life 
with this same child. 
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Naturally, a fair amount of self-assertion in small child- 
ren is a valuable thing, but there is a limit to all good things. 
Too often it is not realized what harm is being done to the 
personality of the child by allowing him to have his own way 
continually, and by thus allowing the urge to self-assertion 
to develop a strength which becomes unmanageable, and is 
dangerous to his ultimate well-being. Bribing with food or 
caresses Or money, or anything else that will serve the purpose 
is responsible for a great many ‘spoilt’ and problem 
children, and is the cause of great anxiety and grief to 
‘parents as the child grows older, as well as making him 
thoroughly obnoxious to all with whom he comes in 
contact. 

As the baby grows into a small child this urge to self- 
‘assertion can be seen at work in many ways. The child likes 
to be the centre of attention. If he cannot do this by fair 
means he will do it by foul. Sometimes he does it by quarrel- 
ling with other children, sometimes by refusing to eat his 
food. This latter is a very common means adopted by the 
‘small child or even by a baby. Nothing is more calculated 
wo cause grown-ups to make a fuss over him. The only way 
to deal with such a situation, provided there is no physical 
cause for the refusal, is to see to it that the child learns as 
quickly as possible that the method he is using does not 
bring about the desired result. If, when he refuses to eat 
his food, he is fussed over and given special food, allowed to 
eat whenever he wants to, instead of only at meal times, the 
child will find that by refusing to eat his food he is getting the 
attention he wants. He will therefore persist in this course 
of action. If, on the other hand, he finds that he is not fussed 
over, that no one pays any extra attention to him when he 
does not eat, the law of satisfaction comes into play and 
because the child gets no satisfaction from this course of 
action he learns not to continue it. 
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This, it must be remembered, is the negative side of the 
problem. It is also essential for parents and teachers to 
give the child the attention that he should have and needs. 
We shall never help him by simply refusing what is one of the 
needs of his nature. It is a question of giving attention in 
the right place and at the nght time. It is fatal to suppress, 
or to try to suppress the child, and give him no chance for 
self-assertion and self-expression. There must be a happy 
mean, and we must strive to see that on the one hand this 
instinctive urge to self-assertion does not develop to over- 
shadow the rest of the personality, and, on the other hand, 
that opportunities for a reasonable development, and for self- 
assertion along the right lines, are given. 

As we come to older children we shall find that in certain 
cases there are definite signs of capacity for leadership devel- 
oping, and that the self-assertive instinct is, at the urge of 
pride and ambition, functioning in different directions in 
different cases. In every normal child there will be a healthy 
desire to assert himself, and the task of the teacher is to pro- 
vide suitable opportunities for self-assertive activities accord- 
ing to the abilities of each individual, and also to take especial 
care with those in whom the instinct is strongly developed, 
and who are obviously becoming leaders. And so we have 
here that task of sublimation. 

In the case of older children, both in home and in school, 
the instinct will manifest itself in different ways. The bully 
who is fond of using his physical strength on those weaker 
than himself is asserting himself in the only way he can, or 
in the way which comes easiest to him. The pupil who is 
at the bottom of his class, but is the hero of the school on the 
hockey or football field, is asserting himself as best he can. 
The dud on the hockey field perhaps has his turn when the 
examination marks come out. The older boy who | is in a lower 
class than he should be according to his age, and is unable to 
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gain a position among those of his own age because he is in a 
low class, makes himself a leader among the boys of his class 
who are younger and smaller than he is, and, given half a 
chance, will lead them in revolt against the older pupils, and 
make things generally unpleasant for them. The young man 
who has no distinguishing qualities of head or muscle will 
make himself conspicuous by his wardrobe, and by the supe- 
riority of his pugri. The sari is also brought into the service of 
this instinct. 

Sometimes displays of the functioning of this instinct annoy 
us, and we are tempted to snub and to suppress. Suppression 
and opposition, however, while they may curb external mani- 
festations and surface symptoms, will never be of any use 
as far as real control or sublimation or building of character 
is concerned. The instinctive urge, and the feelings that 
lie behind the manifestation to which we object, are perfectly 
legitimate. Even though these manifestations may often 
be unworthy and harmful, yet it is natural and good for all 
to assert themselves, and express themselves in some way. 
It is one of the great faults of our present educational system 
that it does not give adequate opportunities to all to assert 
themselves in useful ways. No school can hope to develop 
personality and character in its pupils unless adequate oppor- 
tunities are given them for self-assertion and self-expression. 

Particularly is this true of those in whom the instinct is 
strongly developed. In these cases the danger of the instinc- 
tive urge going off into wrong channels is very great. More- 
over these are the people from among whom our future leaders 
are to come. If the self-assertive urge is unduly curbed or 
not directed into right channels, then either we lose our 
leaders, a loss we can ill sustain in these days, or we get leaders 
whose ideals and leadership are unworthy and dangerous. 
The boy who asserts himself unpleasantly in school, and is 
browbeaten and cowed into apparent submission, becomes 
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the future rebel. Who can say how many terrorists have 
not been driven into their misguided ways simply because 
some parent or teacher tried to cow one who was meant to 
be a leader, and drove the instinctive urge into wrong chan- 
nels? Teachers, especially, should remember that they are not 
put in positions of authority to impose their wills on their 
charges, and to demand absolute submission. The self-assertive 
instinct is apt to cause teachers, who usually have it well- 
developed, to do injury to the personalities of their charges. 

There are various ways in which those who show signs of a 
capacity for leadership may be helped. Any scheme of self- 
government in school provides many opportunities for those 
who have a strong self-assertive urge to find useful channels 
for its activity. Boy Scouts, Girl Guides, Wolf Cubs and 
Blue Birds are other means of providing such opportunities. 
Putting pupils in charge of libraries, of games material, in 
positions in teams such as captain and vice-captain, all orga- 
nizations and clubs that we have in schools, societies of 
various kinds, are also useful means for the end we have in 
view. 

The necessity for providing opportunities for self-assertion 
along useful lines is one of the reasons why in all the newer 
methods of education so much stress is laid on providing 
opportunities for pupils to do things for themselves. This 
also applies to the normal side of life and to the building of 
character. Passivity without activity is utterly useless. 
The reason why so many grow up without any strength of 
character is just that they have been accustomed all their 
school lives to listening to people telling them things about 
morality and virtue, but they have never acted on what they 
have been told for themselves. They have had no opportunity 
for self-expression, and so habituated do they become to 
their passive role that in time they lose all desire for self- 
expression or action. We should never teach a lesson, or 
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at any rate a series of lessons, without seeing to it that there is 
opportunity for action and self-expression by the pupils. 

In order to meet this need for giving opportunities for self- 
assertion along right lines how are we to approach the matter 
of teaching method? Are there any special methods which 
we can use which will enable us to give the required oppor- 
tunities to our pupils ? 

In the case of adolescents and even with ten-to-twelve- 
year-olds, one very fruitful method of approach is the problem 
approach. That is, instead of starting from the side of care- 
fully prepared information, we start from the side of the pupil, 
and certain problems which he is facing in his ordinary life. 
This is our starting point, and is:also our finishing point. There 
is an epidemic in the village. What can be done about it ? 
What do we know about the disease and how to combat it ? 
How can it be prevented from spreading ? When a study of 
this sort has been made with the pupils actively participa- 
ting, then the field is ready for them to take action, and active- 
ly to do something to solve the problem. There are many such 
problems in their social and personal lives which, when tackled 
in this way, give excellent opportunities for sublimating the 
self-assertive instinct. The whole field of village uplift work 
is open to the teacher for this work. 

Group work, in various connexions, provides another means 
for sublimation of this instinct. In group discussions, or in 
group projects, there is opportunity for each member of the 
group to make his contribution along the lines of his special 
ability. A small group provides a much better means for this 
than a full class. Even in ordinary class work, a great deal 
can be done to enable those who wish to assert themselves to 
do so in various branches of work; speech-making in the 
mother-tongue, writing for the class magazine, drawing or 
painting pictures which can be put up on the wall, taking the 
lead in singing and recitation and music. In these, and in 
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many other ways, we can arrange for those whose urge 
to self-assertion might make them go off into doubtful 
ways, to use their energy instead in _personality-building 
activities. 

A very useful channel of sublimation of this instinct is 
what has been called the ‘big brother’ technique. This 
means simply that an older pupil is given the responsibility 
of helping a younger one, or a brighter pupil that of helping 
one who is finding work difficult. In many cases this has 
been found to be of great value to both the helper and the 
helped. The helper is finding a useful channel for his urge, 
and the helped is enabled to make progress. He feels that 
someone is taking an interest in him, and so runs less danger 
of developing a feeling of inferiority. 

In all this work it is necessary to emphasize again that the 
teacher must not stick to any stereotyped methods. He 
must vary his method with the individual pupil. Some things 
suit one pupil, and a quite different technique will be needed 
with another. The teacher must study and know his pupils, 
so that he can choose the method that is best calculated to 
help the individual with whom he is dealing. 

I have left to the end one of the best methods of sub- 
limating the instinct of self-assertion. That is by the use of 
dramatics. This is very important in Indian schools because 
of the very great appeal that dramatics, however elementary, 
have for Indian boys and girls. There are several considera- 
tions however that every teacher must keep in mind in using 
dramatics. 

In the first place, the main consideration is the activity 
and not the finished product. ‘Dramatization has as its 
purpose the growth or development of the child and not the 
presentation of dramatic material in one of its numerous 
forms for an audience. Children are given parts in a dramati- 
zation not because they are fitted to play the part well, but 
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because the playing of the part will be an aid in some phase of 
their development. Children, through dramatization, should 
never be exploited for the amusement of an adult audience.”! 

The last sentence is important. With pupils in school the 
main thing is not so much the production of a finished play 
which is to delight a critical audience. It is the actual prepa- 
ration of the play or playlet, the making up of the speeches 
and songs, the arrangement of the cast, the making or con- 
triving of the costumes and stage properties, the rehearsals 
and the co-operation that are important. The finished pro- 
duction is perhaps the least important feature of the whole 
activity. 

In the second place, too much time must not be given to 
dramatics in school. While very useful occasionally, it 
cannot be allowed to overshadow the whole curriculum. 
And, as every teacher knows, a great deal of time is taken up 
when a play, even a very simple play, is put on by a class or 
group. Dramatics must be kept in its place. 

In the third place we have to guard against the danger that 
while acting forms a useful means of sublimation of the self- 
assertive instinct it may give, in certain cases, too much 
opportunity for display. There is a happy mean in all things, 
and with some individuals this will have to be carefully 
watched by the teacher. This is another reason for a judicious 
use of dramatics. There is also the danger that dramatics, 
in some cases, may become a means for an escape from 
reality, the means whereby a sometimes sordid and most un- 
pleasant and uninspiring world is left behind, and new vistas 
of a fairy-land of make-believe are opened up. The actor or 
actress escapes, for the time being, from unpleasant reality 
into play and the world of play. The danger here is when this 
escapism becomes a habit. Hence again the need for a judi- 
cious use of dramatics. 


* E, Edland, Children’s Dramatizations, p. 4. 
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In the fourth place we have to realize that the parts that 
pupils play in any dramatization are bound to have an effect 
on them. Other things being equal, the effect of a good 
character will be good, and the effect of a bad character will 
not be good, on the one who is playing the part. But we 
cannot have none but good characters in our plays. The 
teacher must know his pupils, and generally, while naturally 
trying to cast his players suitably, will assign parts whose 
effect is not likely to be uplifting to those who are strong 
enough to resist any influence the part might have. The 
teacher will also see that the heroic and ennobling parts are 
not always played by the same persons. He will see that, 
keeping in mind the relative strengths of character of the 
players, they are assigned to different types of roles at diffe- 
rent times. There would be a very real danger if one boy were 
allowed to play the part of villain in play after play. It is 
very noticeable how a humorist, who by reason of his power 
is always selected for the clownish roles, tends to live up to 
his habitual stage role in ordinary life when off the stage. 

If these considerations are kept in mind and a restrained 
use made of dramatics, then they can be useful in many ways 
and not least in supplying opportunities for the sublimation 
of the self-assertive instinct. 
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SELF-ABASEMENT 


IN contrast to the urge to self-assertion we have the urge to 
self-abasement, to submission and to follow others. The 
working of this instinct is closely linked up with that of the 
herd instinct. In all groups we have two types at each 
extreme; those self-assertive people who are the leaders, and 
those submissive people who are the followers. In between 
we have the numbers who are distinctively neither one nor 
the other. But, as a matter of fact, in most groups the 
submissive type, or those who incline towards submissiveness, 
are in the great majority. 

The same person may be assertive in one situation and 
submissive in another. The teacher is usually assertive when 
facing his class. If the headmaster comes into the room, 
he at once becomes submissive. The headmaster is usually 
assertive, but when the Inspector pays his visit, submissive- 
ness is apt to be displayed. 

Unfortunately the economic and social systems under which 
we live tend to strengthen the urge to self-abasement, and 
to make the majority of people followers, and blind followers 
at that. The education young people are given all too often 
intensifies this tendency, and children gradually learn to take 
the line of least resistance. This is not because they are not 
naturally capable of asserting themselves, and of using their 
brains for themselves. But the normal training they get in 
school strengthens the instinct to self-abasement, and gra-_ 
dually they develop into those who will not take the pains to 
think for themselves, nor make decisions for themselves. 
They find it easier to submit to the wills of others. and to take 
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their orders from others. Thus we have the great crowd of 
followers, and the ease with which dictatorships are able to. 
establish themselves. 

This is the instinct which, in conjunction with fear, causes 
us to obey orders. We have already discussed the question 
of obedience in connexion with fear. In so far as obedience, 
if properly motivated, is a good thing, the instinct of self- 
abasement performs a useful function. We have seen that 
true obedience is necessary in life. It is also true that we 
cannot all be leaders, and that ‘following’ is everywhere 
necessary. But it need not be blind following. In so far 
as submissiveness causes us to follow good leaders and support 
good causes, it performs a useful function in life. When 
dealing with our children in school, however, we always have 
to be careful that we are not strengthening their natural 
submissiveness too much. When we seek to make them 
obedient is it the welfare of the children that we have in mind, 
or our own comfort and ease? We must understand the 
position in which the child is placed by his natural endow- 
ments, in the shape of his instinctive urges. His tendency 
to submissiveness, if it becomes too strong, may, as we have 
seen, result in a disability to think for himself and to act on 
his own initiative. Lack of confidence in one’s powers of 
mind and body, this willingness to subordinate one’s own 
ideas and actions to those of the herd, or of self-assertive 
individuals, is reinforced by the lack of strength of the in- 
stincts of pugnacity and of self-assertion. In deciding what 
measures to take with individual children when the problem 
of obedience and submissiveness comes up, it is necessary for 
us to have some idea of the relative strength of the cognate 
instincts in the individual. 

The urge to be submissive is useful. It can also be sub- 
limated. It can be sublimated into an urge fér co-operation. 
It is therefore one of the most important of our many innate 
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urges. For nothing is more needed in the citizens of every 
country in the world than an urge to co-operation, and a 
readiness to be co-operative. The sublimated urge to self- 
abasement is at the root of the success of all measures of 
co-operation of whatever kind they may be, of all success 
of teams, of group work of every kind, and of all living to- 
gether. Thus one of our important tasks in school is to 
make use of the urge supplied by this instinct in inculcating 
lessons of co-operation, and in giving practical opportunities 
for habits of co-operation to be formed. 

Another line of sublimation of this instinct is that of the 
development of the attitude of mind which causes us always 
to be ready to learn; in other words the open mind. Only 
the person who realises that there are still some things left 
for him to learn, even about his own special subject or work, 
and who also realizes that it is just possible that he may be 
wrong and the other man right, has much chance of making 
real progress in life. The cultivation of such an attitude to 
knowledge and to others is the result of the sublimation of 
the instinct of self-abasement. When we are able to help 
our pupils to develop true humility of spirit, then we have 
set them on the right path. 

Another line of sublimation of this instinct is in the direc- 
tion of the development of loyalty to the group. Haibts of 
loyalty and faithfulness to the various groups through which 
the child passes are essential to a true development of his per- 
sonality. But in seeking to use the urge to submissiveness 
in inculcating the habit of loyalty, we must be sure that it 
is not a blind loyalty which we develop. True loyalty to a 
group will not infrequently result in the individual opposing 
unworthy action by the group. But such true loyalty is the 
greatest blessing which the group can have. The develop- 
ment of blind, unreasoning following, irrespective of the moral 
issues involved, whether it be following a group or an 
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individual, is not real faithfulness, and is not sublimation 
of the urge to be submissive. 

From this it follows that one line of sublimation of instinct 
is in the realm of morals. We can help our pupils to sublimate 
their urge to submissiveness by teaching them to be-true to 
conscience and its demands, by helping them to develop habits 
of unselfishness, and by helping them to learn to carry out 
orders, faithfully and conscientiously. The development 
of all such virtues depends ultimately on the instinct we are 
considering, and is the result of its sublimation. 

We have now to consider the feeling of inferiority which 
is closely bound up with the instinct of self-abasement. 

When this instinct is too strong in an individual, or when 
it is reinforced by a certain type of environmental circum- 
stances, by physical weakness of one kind or another, by 
unwise treatment by parents or teachers, it is likely to result 
in a feeling of inferiority. This feeling of inferiority may 
become an attitude to life of which the person is conscious, 
but it may also be repressed and become a complex, with 
results, the cause of which is unknown to the person concern- 
ed. The feeling of inferiority, conscious or unconscious, is one 
which has the most important effects in life as the child 
grows up, and is therefore something to which every teacher 
has to pay attention as he seeks to help his pupils. Whether 
the feeling of inferiority is due to a strong inherited tendency 
to self-abasement, or whether it is chiefly due to the reinforce- 
ment of a tendency of ordinary strength by circumstances 
in the social environment of the child, it is something which 
must be dealt with if we are to be able to help the child to 
develop in a healthy way, mentally, socially, or physically. 
This feeling may manifest itself early in life; as far as the 
teacher is concerned, as soon as the child comes to school. 
It is necessary that where the teacher finds that a feeling of 
inferiority exists remedial measures be taken in conjunction 
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with the parents, as soom as possible. The sooner such 
measures are taken, the better are the chances of a child 
developing a healthy personality. 

The first step is to understand the symptoms. 

Behaviour which points to the existence of a feeling of 
inferiority may be of two kinds. It may be positive; that is, 
behaviour which is really a form of compensation. Over- 
assertiveness, bumptiousness, and a general tendency to be 
overbearing, are common forms of this positive behaviour. 
On the other hand a feeling of inferiority may cause negative 
behaviour, that is behaviour which is characterized by lack 
of self-confidence, anxiety, timidity, being excessively dero- 
gatory about oneself and one’s powers or achievements, 
depression and so on. 

In considering the positive type of behaviour first, we must 
always remember that such behaviour is not insincere, as 
we are often apt to think. The compensation-making mecha- 
nism is an unconscious process, and the victim of the feeling 
of inferiority is not consciously showing himself to be superior 
to what he really is. This is a most important point to bear 
in mind when dealing with pupils who show these symptoms. 
If we lose sight of this fact, we shall almost certainly start 
trying to deal with symptoms instead of with the root cause 
of the trouble. 

Positive compensations show themselves in bullying, 
walking with an exaggerated gait, ‘loudness’ in various 
directions, of dress, manners and speech. The person suffer- 
ing from a feeling of inferiority will often show it by an over- 
bearing manner, by seeking to browbeat others, and to force 
his opinions on others. He will not be able to exercise any 
authority he may have in a balanced, restrained manner 
but will be eager to show his authority in numerous petty 
ways. He likes to be in the limelight, and will try to achieve 
notoriety in any way possible. In a grown-up we often find 
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it in a desire to find one’s name in print, or to find mention 
of oneself in connexion with meetings or other activities. 
As pupils grow up we find the feeling of inferiority often 
showing itself in a tendency to be sarcastically clever at the 
expense of others. 

‘A common compensation is the development of apparent 
superiority. At first glance people with a breezy, blustering, 
cocksure manner seem to radiate the very essence of self- 
assurance. Often on closer acquaintance, it is not too difficult 
to penetrate the armour of surface confidence, and reveal 
the shell of inadequacy and inferiority. Frequently their 
lives have been conspicuous failures, or at best, mediocre. 
There is little in the record to justify superiority. They 
could sell their opinions for a very small price. Yet their 
statements are very dogmatic. With an air of absolute 
accuracy and finality they will inform you of the stocks which 
are about to go up; the size of the future wheat crop; who 
is going to be the next President; the kind of hat one ought 
to buy.... They are experts—pseudo-experts. Their 
manner is in strong contrast with the modesty and reserve 
which usually characterizes the real expert. The superior 
attitude is so often a surface compensation for underlying 
inadequacy.” 

On the other hand we have the negative symptoms of the 
feeling of inferiority. The victim has no confidence in him- 
self. He depends on the advice of others, and does not trust 
his own judgement, though he may at times, in small matters, 
be very dictatorial. Sometimes the defect shows itself in 
speech. There is hesitancy, a word is repeated, or the begin- 
ning of a sentence is repeated, after it has been said. There 
is often a strong tendency to criticise others and to be cynical. 
This tendency to criticize is a common symptom. And it is 
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usually criticism of a fault which the critic himself has. A 
person who is himself unpunctual may be very critical of 
unpunctuality in others. The feeling of inferiority sometimes 
leads to self-depreciation, especially if it is found that this 
leads to contradiction and praise by others. The victim of 
this feeling often shuns life’s activities, retires into himself, 
and does his best to avoid responsibility. 

We often find that another symptom, especially in adoles- 
cents, is a feeling of guilt. A high standard is set, and inability 
to reach this standard sets up a feeling of inadequacy, and 
brings a sense of sin and of guilt. When this becomes morbid 
and a habit of mind, them it is dangerous. 

Our next step is to consider the things which help to create 
this feeling of inferiority. They may be divided into personal 
and social causes. 

Under personal causes we have any physical defect which 
may cause the child to think that he is not as good as others. 
Such defects may be caused by illness in infancy, by malnutri- 
tion, by accidents to limbs, or may merely be the defect of 
being small in stature. It is not uncommon for people who 
are smaller than most of their fellows to develop a feeling of 
inferiority, and to show the positive compensations which 
we have considered. A defect such as stammering may have 
a harmful effect on a child, especially if unwisely dealt with 
by the teacher. 

In the same way any marked weakness in classwork, in 
games or in any of the ordinary activities of the school, may 
help to develop a feeling of inferiority. If the child finds that 
he is below the standard of the class, or of his fellows. 
in any particular way, in a marked degree, then there 
are all the chances present of a development of this 
feeling. 

On the social side we have a number of contributing causes 
of the development of a feeling of inferiority. 
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| The position of the child in the family—If the child is 
not the eldest, and if those who precede him have been clever 
or have distinguished themselves in some way, and if he is 
not as good as they were, and, as so frequently happens, is 
told so, then a feeling of inferiority is likely to develop. This 
is not so likely to happen with the eldest in the family unless 
the same comparison is made with a clever father or mother. 

2 Ridicule of effort—This is a very common cause of the 
feeling of inferiority developing. When a child tries to do 
something and fails, and his efforts are met with scorn and 
ridicule (which every child hates, and would do anything to 
avoid), then he begins to feel that he is incapable of doing the 
work in question. He does not want to incur ridicule, and 
so he becomes afraid to venture. This is true whether the 
ridicule comes from parents, teachers or companions. Perhaps 
nothing is so well calculated to sap self-confidence and deve- 
lop inferiority as scorn and ridicule from those in close social 
contact with the child. 

3 Oppressive discipline—If parents or teachers are con- 
tinually finding fault with a child, continually telling him 
that he is doing wrong, continually saying ‘Don’t’, and 
continually punishing him, then the feeling of guilt is gradually 
built up, with all the dangerous consequences that follow. 
Oppressive discipline takes away a child’s moral self- 
confidence. The same thing results from putting exaggerated 
moral ideals before a child and expecting him to accept them, 
and act up to them. They are beyond his power of per- 
formance, blame follows, and so the feeling of guilt arises. 

4 Derogatory treatment—If the teacher or parent deals 
with the child in a negative way, that is, if he is continually 
harping on the child’s defects, real or fancied, then naturally 
enough the child comes to accept the teacher’s or the parent’s 
opinion of him. When the teacher tells a pupjl that he’s got 
no brains, that he’ll never do well, that he is no good, and does 
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this publicly before the class, then he cannot be surprised if 
his pupil accepts the valuation, and begins to feel that he is 
not so good as the others in the class. 

5 Social and economic environment—This has an inevitable 
effect on the child. If he is in a social'or economic group which 
is considered to be inferior to the groups to which his class- 
mates belong, then he will inevitably be affected by the general 
attitude. This may be quite independent of his real worth and 
intelligence. He may be superior in every way to those coming 
from superior social or economic groups. But this social en- 
vironment will have its effect, and he will be lucky if he escapes 
becoming a victim of a feeling of inferiority, which will ex- 
press itself in both negative and positive ways. We have in 
India the example of the Harijans and of the reactions to life 
of some of them who have risen but have not been helped to 
face a feeling of inferiority brought about by the social system. 

Our next consideration must be as to how we are to help 
our pupils not to develop feelings of inferiority in the first 
place, and if they unfortunately do so, as to how we are to 
help them to conquer them. 

1. The first and most essential thing to be done in school 
is for the teacher to have a positive attitude towards his 
children. By that I mean an attitude that seeks to make the 
most of what they have got, and of what they can do, rather 
than paying attention to what they do not, or cannot, do. 
The teacher must try to see to it that every pupil gets the 
chance to use what talents he has, and to use them to the 
best advantage. The best way to combat the feeling of 
inferiority is to help the pupil to find some line along which, 
if he cannot excel, at least he can do fairly well, and as a 
result of which he can hold his head up among his fellows. 
He may not be good at games, he may not do well in the 
classroom, but he may have a natural talent for some kind of 
craft-work. It is the teacher’s job to try to find the line 
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along which each pupil can do something which will help 
him to keep, or regain, his self-respect. 

And when the teacher has found this, or on any occasion 
when a pupil who is showing signs of feeling inferior does 
well, the teacher should be sure to commend him before the 
class. Public recognition of something he has done gives the 
pupil confidence in himself, and a standing with his fellows. 

The positive attitude of the teacher also means that the 
atmosphere of the classroom will be an encouraging one. 
The classroom will be a place where pupils are not afraid to 
try themselves out, secure in the knowledge that, even if 
they do make mistakes, what they are trying to do will be 
appreciated. The teacher will let the pupil feel that he has 
confidence in him that he will do his best. Group work of 
various kinds lends itself to remedial work in connexion with 
the feeling of inferiority. When a smaller group is working 
on some project, everyone can do his due share, and even the 
dullest can get the feeling that he has made some contribution 
to the final result, and that he has counted for something in 
what has been done. In the same way, in a group discussion 
the teacher can give due weight to what every pupil says, 
and make each one feel that he has a real place in the group. 

The positive attitude of the teacher means that the child, 
whatever his defects and weakness, will feel the sense of 
security that comes from an atmosphere of affection. Infe- 
riority wilts away in such an atmosphere. It thrives in an 
atmosphere of scorn, of petty discipline, where there is a 
lack cf any real interest in the welfare of the child. 

2. In the second place, the causes of a developing feeling 
of inferiority, especially when these are personal, must be 
frankly faced. When they are faced, then it is possible for 
child and teacher together to do something about them. 
Demosthenes overcame his stammering. Helen Keller did 
not allow her disabilities to keep her down. In the same 
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way, when the teacher finds that some personal or physical 
defect is at the bottom of developing trouble, then often 
he can do a great deal to help his pupils by simply getting 
them to face the trouble, and explaining the whole situation 
to them. There are some defects of course about which 
nothing can be done. But the mental side of the situation can 
be set right if it is going wrong. For we must always remember 
that this feeling of inferiority is an unconscious one, and the 
pupil does not know the real reason why he acts as he does. 

3. Thirdly, whenever possible, the teacher should secure 
the co-operation of the parent. In very many cases of in- 
feriority a lot of the damage is done in the home because of 
the ignorance of the parents, be they educated or uneducated. 
So when the teacher has diagnosed a case where trouble seems 
to be developing, he could discuss the whole matter with the 
parents, secure their co-operation as far as he can, and try to 
get them to act accordimg to his suggestions. He may not 
be able to do this in many cases, but it is safe to say that, 
unless he can do so, in most cases he will not have full success 
in what he tries to do for the pupil in school. 

4. In the particular case of a feeling of inferiority devel- 
oped because of continual failure in classroom work, the 
teacher should try to build up a habit of success by carefully 
grading tasks in difficulty. The particular pupil should, 
in the initial stages of remedial work, never be given a task 
which he cannot easily do with a fair measure of success. 
In this way he can gradually be led along. Care has to be 
taken of course that priggishness or conceit does not develop. 
but this can easily be taken care of. Nor should classwork 
always be easy. But at first, till the pupil has found his feet. 
and has realized that he can get along all right if he tries. 
the feeling that comes from success, and the joy in succeeding, 
are of great importance. 


11 


CURIOSITY 


THE instinct of curiosity, with its feeling of wonder, resulting 
in interest and attention, is the foundation of all advance in 
knowledge, and all organization of knowledge. It is the 
basis of all our sciences, the foundation of all experiment. 
From it comes the urge to discover, to invent, to evolve 
theories, to put those theories to the test of practice. To it 
we owe the conquest of the earth, the sea, the air, and all that 
in them is. It is an instinct which it should be easy to sub- 
limate. What is chiefly necessary is organization of the 
interests aroused, and the efforts which result, and the direc- 
tion of those efforts to worthy objects. It is an instinct which 
is obviously of great importance in the work of education. 
We know how the small child shows this instinct as soon 
as he can touch and handle. We know how, as the child 
grows and learns to speak, his whole day seems to be one 
long series of questions, and I suppose many of us have grown 
tired of the interminable what, why and how, especially when 
we sometimes find it difficult to answer the posers put by 
our small examiners. Never on any account, however, 
should we do anything to curb this desire to ask questions. 
Never should we allow impatience to cause us to snub the 
eager desire for knowledge. It may not seem particularly 
important to us for the child to know just why we put that 
particular thing in that particular place, or why we do some- 
thing just exactly as we do it. But it is, at the time, of vital 
importance to the child, and even though it may make no 
ultimate difference to his success in development to know 
the answer to all his questions, that is not the point. The 
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point is that it is of vital, extremely vital, importance for his 
success in developing his personality that he should not be 
discouraged from asking questions, or from trying to get 
answers about what he wants to know. Therefore we’ should 
go out of our way to answer all questions, and should be 
prepared to sacrifice ourselves and our time in order to help 
our children to strengthen their instinctive urge to find out 
about their environment. We should do nothing to make a 
child frightened of asking questions. If we do, we are fighting 
against ourselves, as we shall find later on when we wish him 
to take an intelligent interest in subjects he is studying, and 
in problems of conduct and life that come before him. 

We sometimes find teachers, who, for some reason, are in 
the habit of ridiculing what they are pleased to term ‘stupid’ 
questions. Soon the pupils of such a teacher learn to avoid, 
with the greatest carefulness, asking him any questions. 
They have a terrible uncertainty as to whether the question 
they wish to ask is a stupid one or not. They are not going 
to take any risks in the matter of being held up to ridicule 
in front of the class, and so they sit silent, and that teacher 
loses more than half his efficiency as a teacher. 

There is another type of teacher who gets angry when his 
pupils ask him questions to which he considers they should 
know the answers. They have ‘done’ it before. Because 
his pupils naturally do not wish to risk becoming the un- 
fortunate objects of his wrath, they do not ask questions for 
fear that they will be supposed to know the answer. So 
they never learn the answer, and at the end of the term the 
teacher wonders why his class knows so little. 

There is only one kind of question that can properly be 
termed foolish, and that is the question which the child asks 
to save himself the trouble of thinking out or finding out the 
answer for himself. He may not be consciously trying to 
save himself trouble, but he asks a question, the answer to 
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which he can find out for himself. The way to deal with 
such questions is not with ridicule or anger, but by showing 
the child that he really knows the answer himself, or, at least, 
can find the answer for himself, and therefore does not need 
to ask the question. That is, the asking of the question should 
be made an opportunity for training the child to think and 
work for himself. But never on any account should we do 
anything which will curb the desire of the child to ask us 
questions. Especially in connexion with religious and moral] — 
subjects, there should be no suggestion of any lack of frank- 
ness or any suggestion of any taboo. The instinct of curiosity 
is to be encouraged as much as possible. The patience 
required will be amply rewarded as we see the development 
of our children as they grow up. 

In connexion with this instinct, and the way in which it 
manifests itself in the asking of questions, there is a principle 
which cannot be too strongly emphasized. This is, that we 
should always give truthful answers. This is a principle that 
should hold good at all ages. This does not mean to say 
that we can expect to teach a child the whole of known truth, 
or the whole of what we know about the truth in any particular 
matter. But it does mean that we should so impart know- 
ledge to the child that he does not later have to unlearn what 
we have told him. What we tell him may not be all the truth 
even as far as we know it, but it should be a firm foundation 
on which we can build. This applies with special force to 
the teaching of religion and morals. 

There is difference of opinion as to how far poetical ideas 
may be employed with children up to seven or eight years of 
age. Personally I think it is better to stick to factual truth 
from the beginning. A Western child loses nothing, but 
rather gains, if he is not brought up on the myth of Santa 
Claus. If he is to be undeceived later by companions, there 
is the grave danger of his losing his faith in his narents who 
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have been deceiving him. There is no point in a child being 
told that the sfars are the windows of heaven through which 
God lcoks down, giving him false ideas of the universe and 
of God which he has to unlearn later. The truth can be 
made just as beautiful and interesting as fairy stories. We 
can accept it as a principle, always to give truthful and 
truthward-leading answers. This does not mean that there is 
no place for fairy, stories. But the child should know that they 
are just stories. Stories should not be told to explain things 
about which he is anxious to find out. There is a vast 
difference between the fairy story told as an explanation of 
something about which he is curious, and the fairy story told 
as a story. 

It is when the child is still quite young that we should be 
laying the foundation of the habit of truth-telling, and should 
be setting him on the path that will lead to the formation of 
a love-of-truth sentiment. Parent and teacher can have 
a very important influence in this matter. Carelessness with 
the truth in either of them will surely reflect itself in the 
children. We do not know how early this work of building 
up a love of truth begins. Certainly we cannot run any 
risks with such an important matter, and should be parti- 
cularly careful of the answers that we give to our children’s 
questions. There should be no chance of the children getting 
any impression that the truth is not very important, and that 
we can depart from it occasionally if we wish to. 

Parents and teachers, more especially the latter, sometimes 
have the idea that they must never be caught not knowing 
the answer to a question. Prestige demands that they shall 
never be at a loss. It being impossible for any one human 
being to know all that any one child will ask about, the 
result is that the teacher tries to put the child off with evasive 
answers, fondly believing that his ignorance has been 
successfully veiled. Never was there a vainer hope. The child 
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has an uncanny knack of knowing when we are trying to 
conceal our ignorance from him, and we lose heavily by our 
attempts to seem omniscient. It is far better to say frankly 
that we do not know. Then we can take advantage of the 
situation, if dealing with older children, to make it the start- 
ing-point for a useful little bit of research, or the basis for a 
group discussion. But we lose nothing, on the contrary we 
gain, if we are prepared to admit when we do not know some- 
thing, always provided that we do not leave the matter there, 
but make a combined effort with the members of the group 
or class to find the answer. 

There is a special sphere in education where our dealing 
with the instinctive urge which we are considering is of vital 
importance. This is in connexion with questions asked by 
children on sex matters. Small children will be interested 
in sex matters, not because of any conscious working of the 
sex instinct, though we must remember that the beginnings 
of the working of this instinct, unconsciously functioning 
(though not to the extent that Freud would have us believe), 
come very early in life. But just as they are curious about 
everything connected with themselves and their environ- 
ment, so they will be curious about things connected with sex. 

We have to make up our minds how we are going to deal 
with such questions when they come. This is admittedly 
much more a matter for parents than for teachers. The 
teacher’s work is more along the line of helping parents. 
and instructing them as to how they should deal with their 
children. But a decision has to be made as to whether we 
are going to indulge in some of the downright untruths about 
storks, and the black bags of doctors, or as to whether we 
are going to take refuge in half-truths about the will of God, 
and God sending babies, or as to whether we are going to 
be frank and answer simply and truthfully “the questions 
asked. 
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There seems to be no doubt that on this subject, just as 
on any other.subject, perfect frankness is the course we 
ought to adopt. A great deal of trouble in connexion with 
sex is that we make it a ‘hush-hush’ business, a matter of 
shame and taboo, instead of, from the beginning, treating it 
as a natural thing about which there is nothing to be secretive. 
It is this false secrecy and modesty that does more than 
anything else to create the false attitude towards sex matters, 
and the false interest in sex which is so common among older 
children and adults. The damage is very often done right at 
the beginning, in the early days of life, because natural ques- 
tions are met with a horrified attitude by parent or teacher. 
and are not dealt with as naturally as questions on other 
subjects. 

Of one thing we can be absolutely sure, and that is that if 
we do not treat questions on such subjects naturally and 
frankly, we are going to create a wrong attitude to the subject, 
and, most important of all, we are not going to stop our 
children asking questions, but rather the reverse. The 
child’s curiosity is whetted by the uncomfortable attitude 
created by his question, by the evasive answer, by the secrecy 
which there seems to be, by the prohibition from asking such 
questions. If we do not give the information frankly, and 
in a healthy, matter-of-fact way, we are simply stimulating 
an unhealthy curiosity and interest in sex matters. The 
child will get the information sooner or later, even if we do 
mot give it to him. Of that we need have no doubt. He 
will get it from evilly-disposed older children, in the bazaar. 
from the gutter, but get it he will. We shall have only our- 
selves to blame when we discover that the child we fondly 
imagined we had kept innocent, while we kept our heads 
buried in the sand, has found out all about these things, and 
in addition has an entirely wrong attitude to them which will 
remain with him right through his life. This will cause him 
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to have to face the toughest of difficulties as he grows up, 
and to have no uncertain opinion about the way in which we 
dealt with him in his young days. 

On the other hand, if we begin to give the child information 
in answer to his questions, in a natural way, from an early 
age, from the time indeed when he starts to ask questions 
about sex matters, then he looks on these things as a normal 
and natural part of life. He becomes accustomed to regard 
sex matters, when they do come up, as something perfectly 
natural. There is none of the false secrecy and furtive 
laughter and whispering that are so common. And when he 
grows into adolescence and the sex instinct begins to make 
its urge consciously felt, half his battle has been already 
fought and won without his realizing that there was any 
battle. The giving of information at an early stage in life 
is also easier than at adolescence because at an early stage the 
emotional complications that arise at adolescence are absent. 

One should be guided then by the questions that children 
ask. Young children of three or four may ask questions 
about where babies come from, especially if and when bro- 
thers and sisters are born. Children of such an age should be 
given truthful answers to their questions. They will be satis- 
fied without our having to go into details. Later they may ask 
more searching questions. These should be answered by 
mothers or fathers with complete frankness and absence of 
embarrassment. We find this difficult simply because most 
of us have been wrongly brought up, and cannot know the 
innocent mind -of the child as he approaches the subject. 
We should be careful never to put into the head of a child 
that there is anything shameful in connexion with the birth 
of a brother or sister. 

Out in villages, of course, the opportunities for a natural 
approach to the subject are greater, as the ,birth of animals 
is a commonplace. The small village child is naturally 
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interested, and his questions begin. Then too his education 
in sex can begin.and continue as a perfectly natural thing. 

If the parent or teacher has so answered the child’s question 
from the earliest days, then there is confidence and freedom 
between the adult and the child. The child’s burden, when 
the changes of adolescence begin, is much lessened. The 
boy or girl will not be afraid to ask about the changes that 
are taking place. One of the unfortunate features of adol- 
escence, unfortunate because it could be avoided if only sex 
matters were dealt with naturally from the very beginning, 
is that boys and girls have learned to regard sex matters as 
taboo and unclean, and are frightened to ask about what is 
happening to them. As a result they go through a time of 
fear, uncertainty, and moral depression. They have not 
been trained to talk or ask about these things. Parents and 
teachers do not realize their psychological state, and so they 
suffer. Sometimes adults think they have done their duty 
when they give their charges a book. This is usually useless, 
and often positively harmful. Nothing can take the place 
of the frank talking over of things by the parent or teacher 
with the child, and this can be done successfully only when 
it has been a habit from the earliest days of the child’s life. 

Sometimes the question arises as to when sex instruction 
ought to begin. As a rule one can be guided by the questions 
of the child. If, however, the age of six or seven has been 
reached without any questions on the subject from the child. 
it is probably wise for the adult to take the initiative. working 
from flowers to animals and so on. Probably such a need 
to take the initiative arises very seldom in the village, and 
in the town chiefly in the case of only children. 

This matter of dealing with questions about sex matters 
is primarily one for parents, and no one can do it as well as 
the parent. In cases where the teacher feels that parents 
are either neglecting their duty or are too ignorant to know 
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what they should be doing and how to do it, then he must 
do his best, either to take the place of the parent, or to help 
the parent to understand what he or she should be doing, 
and how to tackle the problem. In boarding schools, where 
the child is away from home for so many months in the year, 
in this as in other matters the teacher must do the work of the 
parents. He will naturally find it more difficult than it should 
be for the parent, as there is not the same likelihood of 
spontaneous questioning on the part of the child. The 
teacher will usually have to take the initiative. The teacher 
will succeed in proportion to the measure in which he has 
succeeded in gaining the confidence of his young charges, 
so that they are not afraid to ask him questions, nor is he 
afraid to answer them frankly. But for parent and teacher 
alike the principle must be to use the first question which 
gives them the opportunity of naturally taking up the 
subject. 

As we have seen, in all our educational work, one of our 
chief tasks where the instinctive urge to find out is concerned, 
is to encourage the tendency to inquire and to explore and, 
as the child grows older, to analyse, to understand and to test, 
the truth of what he hears and reads. This is particularly 
important in the early stages of his development when the 
foundations of an inquiring attitude of mind are laid. This 
urge to inquire is not a difficult one to sublimate. Our work 
here lies chiefly in helping the child to be curious about things 
which are good and worthwhile, and in directing his urge into 
channels which will be beneficial to himself and to the com- 
munity. We must seek to give him worthy centres of interest. 
This is obviously a big field, and there is scope for everyone. 
A well-directed tendency to curiosity will result in the deve- 
lopment of worthy interests and sentiments in life, and is of 
the greatest service in connexion with all subjects in school, 
and with every educative activity. 
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It is sometimes said that, just as with the tendency to 
pugnacity, the tendency to curiosity functions in conjunction 
with other instinctive urges. When we are afraid of some- 
thing we want to find out all we can about it. But though 
this is to some extent true, we must never forget that curiosity 
is, SO to speak, an instinctive urge in its own right, and more 
frequently functions as a distinct activity of the personality. 
than it does as an auxiliary of other urges. 
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THE SEX INSTINCT 


ADOLESCENCE is the period when the sex instinct makes itself 
powerfully felt for the first time. This instinct, claimed by 
Freud and his foilowers to be the most powerful of instinctive 
urges, to which can be ascribed the ruling power in our lives 
right from the time of earliest infancy if not before that, has, 
even though we may not admit the extravagant claims of 
Freud, an extremely potent influence in life. Especially 
in the days of adolescence is it of vital importance, filling, as 
it does, a very large part of life at that stage. The instinct 
develops and makes itself felt, at least consciously, later in 
life than is the case with other instinctive urges, though we 
must remember that it has been functioning in the unconscious 
right through the previous stages of life. 

The fact that the instinct is gradually developing and is 
having an unrecognized effect should open our eyes to the 
necessity of beginning the work of sublimating it before the 
stage of adolescence is reached, when it begins to make itself 
evident; and, in many cases, powerfully and unpleasantly 
evident. Sex education, aiming at control of the urge through 
sublimation, should start, as we have seen, very early in life. 
Again let me emphasize the importance of frank answering of 
questions at an early stage as the first step along the right road. 
One of our greatest difficulties is to get away from the feeling 
of false shame and abnormality which surrounds the subject. 
It is very important that, before the emotional reactions to 
sex that come with adolescence set in, the child should have 
been given information in an atmosphere of ftankness which 
makes the whole subject a natural and simple one. 
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This is the first stage in dealing with this instinct. The 
second stage comes when the adolescent begins to meet 
difficulties and problems. He has to take up an attitude 
towards sex and sex matters. He finds that these subjects 
loom large in the minds ‘of his companions. The urge of the 
instinct in himself brings him into strange new situations. 
He is afloat on an uncharted sea and needs a compass. There 
are two ways in which he may get the guidance he needs. 

The first, and definitely the best, is for the boy to get his 
guidance from his father and the girl from her mother. If 
the relationships between parents and children are such that 
they can discuss things frankly together, and the elder in this 
discussion group of two can give the younger the benefit of 
a riper and larger experience, the way of the children will be 
made smooth. 

The second way is also a discussion method. This is 
where a number of adolescents come together with a suitable 
leader and together try to arrive at decisions as to what are 
right courses of action and right attitudes to adopt in con- 
nexion with various sex matters and difficulties. This is 
where the teacher comes into the picture. It is not every 
teacher who can do this work satisfactorily. It is not wise 
to expect every teacher to do it. It is a specialist’s job which 
should be given to those who have the qualities of character 
and temperament which makes them suitable for what is a 
very difficult task when not performed by the parents of the 
children. 

At the beginning of adolescence the leader of such a discus- 
sion group can use it as an opportunity for giving clear infor- 
mation on sex hygiene and on the social bearings of the sex 
instinct. I think it is safe to say that in every case whatever 
is done should have a religious basis, and should be positive. 
In no case should young adolescents be frightened by wrong 
and unwise teaching. Whether discussion groups are held. 
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or teaching is given individually, the information given should 
be imparted carefully and sympathetically. It should be 
given at the beginning of adolescence. 

Fundamental to all efforts to aid our pupils in meeting the 
difficulties caused by the sex instinct, is the inculcation of a 
worthy view of women. From the earliest stages we must 
set ourselves to discourage all ideas of the inferiority of 
women, of their dependence on and subordination to men, of 
anything whatsoever which savours of vassalage, or of the 
rights of men over women. We must do our best to lead our 
boys and girls to understand that men and women are equals, 
that superior physical strength gives men no rights over 
women, that women are to be held in honour and respect, and 
that their personalities are to be respected in just the same way 
as are the personalities of men. Above all, we must teach 
that there is no double standard of morality, one for men and 
another for women. If gradually this idea of absolute equa- 
lity, and of honour and respect for women, can be built up 
in children as they develop ; if boys grow up with a chival- 
rous respect for all girls and women ; if girls grow up with 
a self-respect unburdened with any feelings of inferiority ; 
and, most important, if neither boys nor girls ever learn the 
so prevalent idea that women are not to be trusted in sex- 
matters, then their adolescent and adult lives will be pre- 
served from many disasters. 

‘We may enforce this point by imagining a normal boy 
subjected to influence of either of two extreme types. On 
the one hand, he may at an early age be led to regard women 
as an animal endowed with a strong sex impulse, always 
seeking its gratification, and ever-ready to co-operate with 
him in obtaining sensual pleasures. There could be no 
“long circuiting” or sublimation of the sex energy in such 
4 case. On the other hand, the boy who knows women, and 
knows of them, only as superior beings to himsélf, that deserve 
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his profoundest respect and admiration, and who, when he 
learns the facts‘of sex and feels the powerful and mysterious 
. attraction of a woman’s body, believes that he cannot approach 
any one woman with the least hope of intimacy, unless he 
preserves an attitude of the utmost delicacy and respect, and 
then only by way of a long course of devoted service by which 
he may show his worth and his superiority to rival suitors ; 
in such a boy the repression of the immediate promptings of 
the sex instinct is as inevitable as their free indulgence in the 
former case ; and the energy of its impulse will lend itself to 
reinforce all those activities which appear to him as the 
indispensable means towards the attainment of the natural 
end of this, the strongest tendency of his nature.” 

This raises the question of co-education and its effect on 
the relation of the sexes. ‘It is illuminating to find that 
essential immorality is worst where there is most attempt to 
prevent it by the segregation of the sexes.’* Experience of 
life in the army in war-time leads to corroboration of the 
statement that segregation of the sexes causes a great increase 
of immorality. It must be remembered that in the army 
it is adults who are segregated. But in India, the fact that 
boys see so little of girls, and have so little normal social 
intercourse with them, is undoubtedly responsible for the 
prevalence of unnatural gratification. The fact that girls 
and boys do not mix renders the normal development of sex 
life in adolescence impossible, and it will be very difficult to 
deal adequately with the problems caused by the development 
of the sex instinct during adolescence until this state of affairs 
is remedied. 

Objection to co-education in the primary school and in 
college is rapidly decreasing. But co-education in the 

W. McDougall, Introduction to Social Psychology, p. 419 (Methuen) . 


*F. Lenwood, Social Problems and the East. p. 89 (United Council 
for Missionary Education) . 
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secondary stage is not likely to become general for some time. 
Yet this is just the time in life when there should be normal 
social intercourse between girls and boys. That there are 
dangers and difficulties in co-education at the secondary stage 
will be readily admitted. Those in England who conduct 
co-educational secondary schools are enthusiastic in their 
support of co-education at this stage, and hold that the so 
greatly feared dangers are largely illusory. In England 
co-educational day secondary schools are not so common as 
in America, and in some of the Dominions. There are reasons 
against co-educational secondary schools, too, apart from 
matters connected with the mingling of the sexes. But it 
does seem certain that whether in school or out of it, there 
should be chances for boys and girls of adolescent age to meet 
normally and naturally. Such a change, of course, cannot 
come all at once in India. But our problems will never be 
satisfactorily solved until this is done, and we ought to try 
to do what we can in this direction. 

‘That India should suddenly adopt such a measure (co- 
education) would seem unwise perhaps; but that she should 
see to it that young people of both sexes do meet under proper 
conditions would certainly help what seems to be a lack in 
Indian life generally. In addition, the adoption of a co- 
education policy, covering a generation of students, could 
then be inaugurated and would seem to me to be both wise 
and helpful. If there is a danger today it is that the change 
will come too abruptly.” 

Having laid a foundation of sane attitudes to the subject 
of sex, having strengthened this with helpful relationship 
between parents and children at adolescence, having raised 
a fortress of chivalrous thought about, and attitude towards, 
women, thought and attitudes which will find scope for 


1]. H. Gray, ‘Some Aspects of the Sex Problem’ in India’, Young 
Men of India, Burma and Ceylon, October 1932. 
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expression in a normal social life where girls and boys meet, 
we have next to consider the question of the sublimation of 
the instinct. This, of course, is the real path of the control 
which, for so many, presents such great difficulty. It is 
therefore of primary importance. 

‘The problem before every civilization that aspires to 
attain and maintain a high level of culture is, therefore, not 
merely so to regulate the sex instinct as to prevent its exerting 
an influence injurious to the interests of the higher culture 
while it performs its all-important primary function; but 
also to direct it in such a fashion that its immense energy 
shall be brought as freely as possible into the service of the 
higher culture.” 

The great channel of sublimation for the sex instinct is 
creative work of various kinds. When busily engaged in 
creative work the crude sexual desires are not nearly so strong 
as at other times, and, in fact, the energy of the sex urge may 
be so taken up into the work being done, that the primitive 
sexual desire may disappear for a while. Hence a great deal 
of what has been said with regard to the sublimation of the 
self-assertive instinct is applicable here. There is a great 
deal of self-assertion connected with the working of the sex 
instinct, and for those in whom the tendency is strongly 
developed, creative work is the means of sublimation. For 
pupils in schools there are various forms of creative work 
which may be brought into use. Creative work can be done 
in connexion with almost every subject. In the teaching of 
the mother-tongue and in art and craft-work, there is 
naturally greater scope than in other subjects, but in most 
subjects we can find ways of supplying opportunities for 
creative work which will give a means of expression to the 


Sex urge, and relieve the individual of much of its overwhelm- 
ing character. 


* W. McDougall, Introduction to Social Psychology, p. 405 (Methuen) . 
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‘Sex-love, in particular, parallels and in part fuses with 
the impulse of art-production; for sex-love includes within 
its Meaning an impulse to take possession of the beautiful 
by reproducing it, though this meaning does not rise to the 
same level of consciousness as in art. And art may be 
regarded as a mode of creativity, in which the will to power 
not alone controls its object, but fashions its very substance 
and form. Hence no form of activity so completely and 
directly sublimates the awakening instinct of sex as activity 
in creative imagination. Art is particularly fitted to introduce 
the instinct of sex to the central element of its own meaning.”! 

We must note again that this emphasis on creative work 
should begin early in life. Although, from the point of view 
of the sex instinct and its sublimation, adolescence is the 
important stage, yet we shall not be as successful as we should 
be in helping our children to express themselves creatively 
and so to sublimate the sex urge, if we have not been gradually 
building up a habit of acting creatively and an interest in 
some form of creative work or other. If this habit and interest 
have been built up in the early years of life, then the sublima- 
tion of the sex urge is very much easier. We must remember 
also that each individual will have to find out the particular 
kind of creative work which he can do. We can lay down no 
set rule as to the kind of creative work that every one should 
do. Each will work according to his bent. 

Connected with the sex instinct also is a craving for admira- 
tion and a tendency to self-display. This is seen in the care 
that the adolescent boy begins to take in his general ap- 
pearance, the use of hair oil, the peacock-tail turban effect. 
The line of sublimation where this tendency is strongly mani- 
fested is the development of an interest in some work or ser- 
vice which will bring the one who does it into the limelight and 
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secure for him a measure of admiration and praise. The 
desire to display the right qualities may be encouraged, and 
opportunities given for the displaying of those qualities. The 
social service work of Boy Scouts and Girl Guides and Red 
Cross Societies, with the distinction which a uniform gives, 
can be of great value in this connexion. 

On the girls’ side maternal feelings are closely linked with 
the sex instinct. The line of sublimation for those in whom 
these feelings are strong is in care of the sick, looking after 
those who are weak, helping those who are backward. In 
a boarding house run on ‘cottage’ lines, the cottage gives 
scope for a great deal of sublimation along this line to the 
older girls and, for that matter, to older boys also. The ‘big 
sister’ idea may be utilized, where an older girl is put in special 
charge of a younger one who needs help, and acts as elder 
sister or mother to her. 

In girls submissiveness is another accompaniment of the 
development of the sex instinct. For those in whom this ten- 
dency is strong, sublimation will take the line of service, and 
the bearing of the burdens of others, of suffering if need be. 
and in the development of the desire to serve. Such people will 
naturally fill the role of peacemakers, cultivating the virtue 
so hardly come by in most cases, of turning the other cheek. 

In our efforts to help our pupils to control and sublimate 
the sex instinct we must beware of the empty mind and the 
empty life. Of none is it more true than of the adolescent 
that life should be full of interests. This is not to say that, 
as is Sometimes urged, we ought to seek to tire out boys and 
girls. Sexual temptation will come with just as great force 
to the tired as to the fresh boy or girl. But we should seek 
to arrange their lives so that they are pleasantly busy with 
either work or play or with some occupation which is creative 
and of service. In such a programme there must be variety. 
Often monotony of life causes yielding to temptation. In 
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boarding-schools it is comparatively easy to arrange the pro- 
gramme of life. But parents, in their homes, should also do 
their best to arrange this so that there is the maximum of 
interesting occupation for their children. The fact that they 
are, as it were, organizing the lives of the adolescents, need 
not be patent to the young people, but it should be carefully 
done. All factors that we have discussed should be taken 
into account. The nature of the child, whether self-assertive 
or submissive, desirous of leadership or of admiration, should 
be studied and plans laid accordingly. 

This does not mean that such plans should be hard-and-fast. 
They may change according to circumstances. But the 
parent should have a definite idea of what he is trying to do 
for his child, and should organize accordingly. Hobbies in 
the home, such as gardening, keeping pets, photography (if 
funds allow), clay-modelling, painting, writing both poetry 
and prose, dramatics, making collections of such things as 
stamps—all these and numerous other things—can be of 
use in aiding the parent and the teacher to fill the life of the 
adolescent with interests, and so help him with the sex urge. 
In the home too there are numerous opportunities for the 
expression of the maternal and paternal aspects of the urge. 

Above all, the parent must establish that relationship 
which has been emphasized which will enable the adolescent 
child to come to him freely with his difficulties. This is all- 
important. In boarding schools teachers must do their best 
to take the place of parents and establish the same sort of 
relationship with pupils. Every child should have someone 
to whom he can go with his difficulties, whom he trusts, and 
in whom he can confide without reserve, who will be sym- 
pathetic and understanding, and able to give him the help he 
needs. This one should be the parent, but where the parent 
fails, or where, as in boarding-schools, the parent is not avail- 
able his place must be taken by the teacher. $ 
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THE instinctive urge to acquire probably influences human 
behaviour more than any other instinct, with the possible 
exception of the sex instinct. But while it is not, on the whole, 
difficult to sublimate the sex instinct, it is no easy matter to 
sublimate and control the urge to acquisition, particularly 
in its wider ramifications. The acquisitive urge is really an 
urge to enlarge the self, to increase its scope, to extend its 
limits. When we try to increase our possessions, for example, 
we are trying to increase the things which we feel belong to 
us, which are part of us in a very real sense. The instinct, 
therefore, viewed from this point of view, is of the greatest 
importance in the work of developing the personality, and on 
its sublimation depends finally whether the individual will 
become an asset to society and the world in general, or a 
liability. As with curiosity, the work of sublimation is largely 
a work of directing the acquisitive urge along right channels, 
and towards worthy objects. On the teacher’s success in 
doing this will depend the success of most of his efforts to 
help his pupils to develop a high type of personality, 

Like the instinct of pugnacity, the acquisitive urge fre- 
quently works in close connexion with other urges, especially 
with that of self-assertion, Multiplying possessions, material 
or otherwise, is a very common method of self-assertion and 
it is sometimes difficult to say which of these two urges is the 
more prominent cause of a course of action. 

The acquisitive urge, the urge to extend the limits of the 
Self, to enlarge the self, to increase the number or extent of 
the things which I feel to be part of me, which increase my 
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importance and influence, functions on three levels. Firstly, 
there is what we may call the material level, secondly, the 
social level, and thirdly, the moral level. But, as a matter of 
fact, there can be no hard-and-fast distinction drawn between 
these levels. One gradually shades into the other. They are 
distinguished from one another by the nature of the objects 
which the self seeks to acquire, and add to itself. However 
much one level may shade off into another there is a sharp 
distinction between the nature of the objects we pursue at 
each level. 

The first or primitive level is where we most commonly 
recognize the urge at work. The small child soon develops 
the desire to have the things which he sees. He likes to have 
things which are acknowledged to be his, and of which he feels 
that he is the owner. This sense of ownership develops very 
quickly. He learns that certain things belong to him, and he 
becomes loath to see them used or handled or played with by 
other children. It is common to see a child evince a sudden 
interest in, and desire for, a toy of his which has long been 
neglected, the minute another child picks it up and begins to 
play with it. He shows in no unmistakable manner that the 
toy is his possession. Unconsciously he resents what he fears 
may be tentative efforts of another to establish a claim to 
ownership. 

As the child grows we find the acquisitive urge showing 
itself in the common desire to collect things. Many of the 
objects collected will have no intrinsic value, and will probab- 
ly seem to the adult to be of little interest. But the making of 
such collections, match-box labels, stones, leaves, cigarette 
packet covers, or what not, satisfies the growing urge to 
acquire and to possess in order to enlarge the limits of the 
self. This desire to possess things gradually extends to clothes, 
books, materials for games, anything in fagt, which is in 
common use in the society in which he lives. Finally, 
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because of what it can secure, comes the desire to acquire 
money. This desire to acquire money is the climax of the 
acquisitive urge on the material level. It may go all the way 
from the simple desire to have enough money to enable a 
person to live with security, and in some degree of comfort, 
to the obsession of the miser or the millionaire who wants to 
make money simply for the sake of having it, who ‘collects 
money’ as the small boy collects stones, even though he 
may have far more than he can ever spend. 

Money may become an object of the acquisitive urge quite 
early in life; how early will usually depend on the economic 
status of the family to which the child belongs. In the case of 
the child in a rich family who gets everything he can possibly 
want, concern with money will arise very late. In the case 
of the beggar child it arises in the first few years of life. The 
children of the poor will naturally'be more interested in money 
than those of the rich, and will understand its value much 
earlier in life because it means so much to them in terms of 
mere subsistence. At the same time there is sometimes 
manifested among the children of the rich an unhealthy desire 
to acquire money, to have it and to hoard it. But because of 
what money can get for us in the way of material things and 
possessions, it is naturally the commonest object of acquisition. 

So deeply does the urge to acquire on the material level, 
and especially to acquire money because of what it can buy, 
permeate our modern economic and social life, that the ad- 
jective used by a prominent economist as best describing 
modern society was ‘acquisitive’. Society today, as it gene- 
rally functions, is an acquisitive society. The capitalist 
economic system is founded on what is called the profit 
motive, which is simply the urge to acquire money, and what 
money can bring. This brings home to us the importance of 
this instinct, and the importance of its sublimation if we are to 
help our pupils to play their part in creating a new society. 
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But the urge to acquire is not confined to material objects. 
It also works on what we may call the social level. We see 
this in family life and in the relationships between husband 
and wife. Mankind has only slowly emancipated itself from 
the idea that the wife and children are the possessions of the 
husband, and in many parts of the world this idea still holds 
sway. There are, as we well know in India, many places 
where a man can buy a wife just as he buys house or land, 
though with more secrecy, thanks to advances in public 
opinion. The man’s self is enlarged by gaining possession of 
a wife, and by the birth of children, all of which he looks on 
as ‘mine’. They are his possessions. Deep down this aspect 
of the working of the urge to acquire is probably still far 
more widespread than would be consciously admitted. 

Not only do we find the instinct working in man’s relation- 
ships with women, but we also see it in the relationships of 
parents with their children, more particularly in the attitude 
of the mother. We speak of a possessive mother, that is, the 
mother who treats her children as possessions which she does 
not want to lose, and over which she wishes to retain control. 
Unconsciously she seeks to bind them to herself so that they 
will never leave her, or least will never escape from her 
influence. She treats them as ‘things’ with no rights of their 
own and no wills of their own. The result, on those who do 
not revolt, is disastrous as far as any normal development of 
their personalities is concerned. This possessive attitude is 
due again to the unsublimated working of the urge to acquire. 

On the social level we seek to ‘gain’ a reputation for hon- 
esty, for cleverness, for scholarship, for hospitality, for gene- 
rosity and so on. We wish to gain popularity with our fellows. 
Some people wish to gain social success, to gain recognition 
for themselves from those who control the social ladder. 
Others wish to make a name for themselves yn sport. There 
is a general desire in all human beings for fame or notoriety 
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on a small or large scale. The desire to gain notoriety some- 
times becomes'so strong as to become a cause of crime. The 
gaining of any of those objects enlarges the self, expands 
our self-importance, and our importance in the eyes of others. 
By acquiring a reputation, fame, a position in society, we are 
therefore satisfying this urge to enlarge and extend the self. 

But chief of the ‘social’ objects men and women seek to 
acquire is power. The greater the power a person possesses, 
particularly over his fellow human beings, the more expansive 
he feels his self to be. The desire to acquire power is the 
final expression, on the social level, of the urge to acquire, 
just as the desire to acquire money is the final expression on 
the material level. It is psychologically the same urge as 
we see in the small child jealously refusing to allow a play- 
mate to play with his toys. 

All that has gone before, on material and social levels, 
will be stepping-stones to the acquisition of power, or will 
form instruments to help in that acquisition. Money, for 
instance, may cease to be desired for itself or for the things it 
can buy, but will be desired because of the power that it gives 
over the lives and fortunes of others. Knowledge may be 
desired because of the power it gives over nature and over 
ignorant men and women. Fame and reputation are desired 
because of the help that they give in securing positions in 
society which will give power. And too often, just as the 
miser will sacrifice everything, even food and health, in order 
to add to his hoard, or to keep it intact, so those who have 
allowed the urge to acquire power to take control of them, will 
sacrifice everything, Principles, conscience, truth, sympathy, 
friendship, in order to keep their power or to increase it. In 
the corrupting influence of Power we see the final result of the 
working of the acquisitive instinct on the social level, 

But there is a third type of object towards which the ac- 
quisitive urge may be directed, which, for want of a better 
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word, may be termed moral. These are objects, the acquiring 
of which enlarges the moral stature of the self, extends its 
moral power, adds to the strength and worth of character and 
increases the potentiality of the self for making a worthy 
contribution to the society in which it works. 

Included in such objects are knowledge, various good 
qualities of character such as courage, tolerance, unselfishness, 
sympathy, honesty, and sincerity, attitudes towards society 
and one’s fellows which will ensure co-operation, sympathy 
and understanding. In religion we see the instinct working 
in the desire to accumulate merit, in a desire for heaven (often 
a heaven conceived on a very materialistic plane) and, on a 
higher plane, in the urge for communion with God, and for 
union with Him, this being felt to be the highest form of the 
enlargement of the self. 

This instinctive urge to enlarge the self by adding to it 
various types of things, functions then all through life, from 
its lowest to its highest concerns. The failure to sublimate 
this urge is responsible, perhaps more than any other single 
cause, for the difficulties and problems with which we are 
confronted in our modern world. Unsublimated, the desire 
to enlarge the self results in actions which have reference to 
the self, but without consideration for the relation of the self 
to society, or for the effect on society of the actions taken to 
enlarge the self. In other words the person in question is 
selfish and self-centred. His urge to enlarge his self functions 
as if that self were the only thing that mattered, and was 
entitled to everything and anything that could be added to it 
without reference to the effect on others. 

As will be evident the sublimation of this instinct is by no 
means easy. To a certain extent the ordinary functioning of 
the instinct is essential. We must have a certain amount of 
material possessions for life to carry on, and’to be able to do 
our work. In moderation there is no harm in a desire for fame 
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Or reputation. This depends very largely on the type of re- 
putation desired? Such a desire is a legitimate spur to effort. 
But the urge to acquire, and to enlarge the self, must always, 
if it is sublimated, function with the selves of others kept in 
view. The true enlargement of the self, which is in line with 
reality, comes when the self is recognized to exist for society, 
for the good of others. While it cannot carry out this purpose 
unless, with all its powers, it is fully developed, yet that 
purpose will determine the line and direction of development. 
The aim we shall have before us, in our efforts to help our 
pupils as they grow up to sublimate the urge to enlarge their 
selves, must be to help them gradually to understand this fact, 
namely that man cannot live to himself, that the true and 
Jasting enlargement of the self does not consist in the adding 
of material possession to material possession, of achieving 
power and position, but in identification with, and service of, 
our fellows. 

Sublimation of this instinct then consists in helping our 
pupils to build up sentiments centred round love of service, 
desire for co-operation, and love of truth, and to accept a 
social ideal for life. Religion will have a very big part to play 
here, and it is probably safe to say that without religion 
the sublimation of this instinct can never be satisfactorily 
made. Without religion, selfishness cannot be turned into 
unselfishness, which is the task we have before us. 

Every opportunity, in teaching every subject, must be 
taken to help pupils to understand that mere possession of 
material things is a very low achievement in life, and that the 
thing for which we should be ambitious is the ability to make 
a contribution to society which will help our fellow men. The 
thing to be acquired is a social sense. The history lesson and 
the literature lesson will give opportunities for this. 

Great emphasis should be placed on the importance of 
gaining knowledge, especially knowledge which is socially 
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valuable. If we wish to direct the acquisitive urge into fruitful 
channels here is something which is worth acquiring. Geo- 
graphy lends itself to inculcating the attitude we wish to en- 
courage, as through geography we gain a knowledge of other 
people, of how they live, of their needs, and of our general 
dependence on one another, and of how what we do affects 
those who live in other countries. It therefore lends itself 
admirably to helping our pupils to acquire what we might call 
an international social sense. 

Sometimes, in school, we find the urge to acquire showing 
itself in undesirable ways, particularly in stealing. Stealing 
by children or young people may be the result of three different 
causes. It may be caused by a lack of affection in the life of 
the child, a lack of affection for him by his parents or by other 
adults with whom he lives. It may be caused by sheer poverty, 
by the simple need for necessities, to buy which he has. not 
the money. It may be caused by the working of the acquisi- 
tive urge. The first thing we have to do when faced with a 
case of stealing, particularly with habitual stealing, is to find 
out the real cause of what is going on. Until we have done 
this we cannot hope to deal with the situation. Punishment 
will not meet the case. It will only accentuate the trouble 
if the cause is lack of affection, and is quite irrelevant if it is 
poverty. It may have a negative effect if the cause is a strong 
acquisitive instinct, but will do nothing to help the child 
positively to overcome the urge. 

If we find that it is the third cause which is functioning, 
that is, that there is a strong acquisitive instinct at work, 
the problem is to help the child to sublimate it, and we have 
to use all the measures that we have already discussed. These 
are of course long-term measures, and something must also 
be done to meet the immediate situation. The problem before 
us is to train the child to respect the property of others. 
This can probably best be done by teaching him to take a 
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pride not simply in the mére possession of things, but in the 
things themselves, their quality and goodness. That is, we 
try to turn his thoughts from merely adding to the number of 
his possessions, to seeing that what he has is worth having. 
If he is making a collection, then he must learn to try to see 
that the articles in his collection are as good as possible, that 
they are well looked after, labelled and classified, and gene- 
rally that he has, not so much a big collection, as a good one. 
If the child learns in this way to take a pride in his possessions 
and to look after them well, then it is not difficult to lead him 
to understand that other people also take a pride in their 
Possessions, and for him to understand what they feel when 
someone steals their things. 

It must be admitted, of course, that keenness in making 
a good collection may lead to a temptation to steal good 
specimens from others. The problem can never be solved 
except as the long-range campaign gradually gains force, and 
a moral sense is gradually built up. But developing a pride 
in one’s Own possessions does help one to understand the 
feeling of others, and so curb the unlicensed urge of the 
acquisitive instinct. The development of a tone in the school 
which frowns on such things as stealing is also of value, as 
is also the providing of opportunities by which children can 
earn pocket money with which to buy things they want. This 
latter measure will apply more when poverty is the case of 
stealing. 
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THE HEALTH OF THE 
PERSONALITY 


In this chapter we shall briefly summarize certain things to: 
which reference has been made, which are of importance 
in helping our children to develop healthy personalities. 

When we speak of a healthy body we usually mean at least 
two things. We mean that from the negative point of view the 
person concerned is not suffering from any disease and that all 
the bodily organs are functioning as they are intended to func- 
tion. From the positive point of view we mean that the per- ~ 
son is bodily active, and able to use all his bodily powers 
satisfactorily as he lives his life in this world and in society. 

In the same way, when we speak of a healthy personality we 
have the same two aspects in mind. The person in question 
is not suffering from any physical disease and he is not afflic- 
ted with any abnormal+emotional disturbances. Positively, 
all his mental and emotional and conational powers are active 
in a normal way and he.is actively using all these powers as he 
lives his life in society. 

Now the main function of the teacher in connexion with 
mental health, the health of the personality, is to try to see to 
it that his charges group up normally, have a normal physical 
and emotional development, and, because they are trained 
positively to use all their powers in the right way, are saved 
from undue mental and emotional strain and upsets. In other 
words, the teacher’s task is the positive one of securing a 
development which will ensure safety from attacks of mental 
and emotional disease. Once something hag gone wrong 
psychically, the average teacher cannot do much. The help of 
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a specialist is then needed to probe the depths of the per- 
sonality, and to find out what is wrong. But, normally, the 
teacher can do a great deal to ensure that the services of such 
specialists are not needed, that is, to ensure that the personality 
of the child remains healthy and develops healthily. 

The first thing to which attention has to be paid is the 
harmonious development of all parts of the personality. We 
have considered various aspects of the personality, and the 
teacher must always be alive to the necessity for providing 
such training that each part of the personality develops har- 
moniously in relation to all the other parts. This applies with 
special force to the emotions because we are inclined to neg- 
lect them and because of their central place in life and dev- 
elopment. Emotional health is essential for health of the 
personality. 

This involves helping our children, as they grow up, to avoid 
mental and emotional conflicts. We come back here to the 
matter of an ideal and purpose in life. There is only one way 
to avoid destructive conflicts and that is for the person to have 
one ideal and one purpose guiding the whole personality and 
directing all his powers, mental and emotional. When this 
is the case the personality will be safer from stress and strain. 
Acceptance of an ideal will not mean that there are no con- 
flicts in life, but it will mean that the personality is not torn in 
pieces by such conflicts as arise and that the individual will 
be able to face such conflicts as an integrated whole. So it 
is of the greatest importance for the teacher to try to help his 
pupils as they grow up to accept an overmastering, worthy 
ideal in life. : 

The teacher must ever remember the child’s need for 
security. A sense of security comes when the child knows that 
he has the affection of the older people with whom he lives, 
parents and teachers. Realization of affection by the child 
is most important. Only as he lives in an atmosphere of 
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affection will he feel secure and will he be able to develop in a 
healthy way. Lack of this feeling of security and of the 
affection which gives the feeling are responsible for many a 
neurosis and so-called nervous breakdown in later life. 

Security is the foundation for a healthy personality. From 
this base the child, and particularly the adolescent, needs’ 
opportunity for trying out his powers in adventure and new 
experiences. Opportunities and encouragement to so adven- 
ture are essential if the personality is to be strong and healthy. 
This is one reason why it is so important to encourage creative 
work of every kind. Not only does creative work mean that 
different powers of the personality are usefully employed, 
but it also means that children and young people are given 
the chance to fulfil some of their deepest, if hidden, aspira- 
tions. No true satisfaction in life can be achieved unless there 
is a chance to do creative work of some kind or other. 

We have seen that a healthy personality depends on the use 
of all the individual’s powers. This reminds us that mental 
and emotional health depends on what we have called the 
sublimation of the instinctive urges. Anything in the nature 
of an attempt at repression of these instinctive urges, as dis- 
tinct from legitimate control, is bound to result in conflict, 
as desires are forced down into the unconscious. Here again 
we have a potent cause of neuroses and emotional disorders. 
The teacher, by helping his charges to use their instinctive 
urges in useful and worth-while ways, can prevent repression 
and its disastrous effect on the personality. 

We must remember that health of the personality is some- 
thing that the child and the youth must achieve for him- 
self. The teacher can help, encourage, and use his influence 
in the right direction; but finally the child must act for him- 
self. Mere passivity, listening and learning without cons- 
tant activity, will never get the child anywherg. One of the 
main tasks of the teacher is to ensure constant activity on the 
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part of his charges. To frustrate the child’s innate urge to 
activity is to harm the personality. The teacher has to see 
that sufficient opportunities for activity in all directions are 
provided and that these opportunities are such that the result- 
ing activity will be useful and worth-while. 

This means, as we have seen when dealing with the condi- 
tions of growth, that there shall be freedom. No healthy 
personality can be developed unless the child has freedom. 
If he grows up blindly obeying orders that are given him, 
never being allowed to think or make decisions for himself, 
he will never achieve a healthy personality. He must have 
freedom to try out all his powers. This freedom will be 
graded according to the age of the child. But an ever- 
increasing freedom there must be. Where such freedom 
is not given, and where children are not trained in the use of 
freedom, in the use of their powers, the result is what we see 
today in so many student communities, where there is a lack 
of self-discipline and little sense of responsibility. 

A healthy personality is a self-disciplined personality. Too 
strict a so-called discipline imposed from above will result in 
disaster when the person is grown up and left to his own 
resources. All the teacher’s efforts must be directed towards 
the child to discipline himself and to understand, gradually, 
how to use the freedom which is given him to make decisions 
and to direct his activities. A healthy personality will be one 
where the person is able to discipline himself does not have 
to depend on external sanctions. 

There are certain enemies of health of the personality 
which have to be watched in home and in school. With some 
of these the teacher can do little. In the case of some he can 
give considerable help. Always he should try to get the co- 
operation of the home and the parents, and of those who are 
leaders in any of the social units of which the particular 
pupils are members. 
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1. Fear—Fear that is exaggerated and of a unwholesome 
kind deprives the person concerned of power and of the desire 
for activity which are so necessary for a healthy personality. 
Where the child grows up in an atmosphere which makes fear 
a constant companion, healthy development is impossible. 
It destroys mental and spiritual strength and __initia- 
tive and causes repressions and hidden conflicts in life. It 
makes for an unhealthy obedience and saps the springs of real 
morality. All that a teacher can do in the case of a fear-ridden 
child is to seek gradually to help the child to get rid of it by a 
consistent attitude of affection, by encouragement and by an 
example of constancy and courage. It is a slow process, and 
the co-operation cf the home is essential. But where fear has 
done its deadly work the services of a psychiatrist will be 
necessary. 

2. A feeling of inferiority—We have seen how badly such a 
feeling can affect a child. It is closely related to fear, and is 
all too commonly found in our schools. We have suggested 
how the teacher can help children afflicted with strong feel- 
ings of inferiority, but it is certain that a healthy personality 
can never develop where this feeling of inferiority is present. 
It often shows itself in an exaggerated feeling of guilt for which 
there is no reason. In such cases the help of a sane and sen- 
sible man of religion is required, and there is, of course, no 
reason why the teacher should not be such a man. 

3. A feeling of insecurity—Since a feeling of security is 
necessary for a healthy personality it follows that a feeling of 
insecurity is an enemy of mental health and of the health of 
the personality. This arises in young children from a lack of 
love and affection for them in the older people round them. 
The remedy is therefore clear. 

But a feeling of insecurity comes to older children for other 
reasons. These may be social and economic. +#In such cases 
there is not much that the teacher can do. He can always 
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stand behind the youth so that he knows he has one to whom 
he can turn for help and encouragement, and this is particular- 
ly useful when the cause of insecurity is a social one and arises 
from inability to conform to the desires and customs of the 
social unit. But when a feeling of insecurity is caused by 
economic factors, the teacher can do little apart from his 
attitude of sympathy except to try to do his duty as a citizen 
in helping to remove hostile economic conditions. 

In all cases the teacher can help by making it plain that 
he understands the difficulties in which the children and young 
people are involved, and by letting them know that he is 
sympathetic. 

4. Frustration—A feeling of frustration is both a cause of 
weakness of the personality and a sign that things are not 
going well with the person. Frustration is the result of ina- 
bility to exercise the powers of the personality according to 
desires, inability to achieve goals that the person has set him- 
self, inability to prove to himself and others his significance 
in the community. 

The causes are individual, social and economic. Frustra- 
tion arises often because the individual does not, or cannot, 
assess himself and his abilities correctly. He has an exaggera- 
ted idea of his powers and of what he can do. This is unfor- 
tunately often fostered by fond parents, and neither the young 
person nor parents face up to reality. The role of the teacher 
here is obvious. He must do his best to enable his pupils to 
know themselves, to assess their powers and abilities correctly, 
to face the reality of what they are. This does not mean 
curbing legitimate ambitions. But the teacher is often in a 
better position than the parents to judge the capabilities of a 
pupil. He should therefore help his pupils to make correct 
estimates of themselves. 

Frustration is often due to the inability of the individual to 
adjust himself to his physical and social environment. This 
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is a task which everyone has to undertake. No doubt some 
people, by good fortune and by the strength of their powers, 
can do something to mould their environment to suit their 
wishes. But this is not normal, and in any case the first step 
in social revolution is this adjustment to the social environ- 
ment. Kicking against the pricks produces frustration which 
results in ineffectiveness and disappointment. 

Often elements in society, over which the individual can 
have little, if any, control, lead to frustration. The caste system 
must have been responsible for a large number of frustrated 
lives and personalities. Untouchability must also answer the 
same indictment. There are many things in our modem 
social life which prevent the individual’s proper use of his 
powers. Such a position need not be accepted. The damage 
is done when such frustration is allowed to destroy all desire 
to make an effort. The individual may be able to do some- - 
thing, and in co-operation with others may do much, to 
change conditions which cause frustration and make life seem 
to be a defeat. The teacher again has the task of helping his 
pupils, especially older pupils, to face reality and to guide 
them in their efforts to come to terms with their social 
environment. 

Perhaps the commonest cause of frustration is found in the 
economic realm, when because of poverty, young boys and 
girls are not able to take up the work and vocation for which 
their powers obviously fit them. They have to earn a living 
and so have to take up work in which they are not interested, 
which gives no scope for their creative powers, and generally 
frustrates their efforts to use their powers. No personality 
can be healthy under such conditions. There is little here 
that the teacher can do. He can give vocational guidance 
to ensure that, as far as possible, his pupils take up the work 
that will give them the scope they need. But where adverse 
economic conditions step in, all that can be done is to help the 
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youth to accept things for the time being, to encourage him 
never to give up striving to achieve his goal, and to lead him 
to realize that even a second best can bring its rewards. 

For a healthy personality it is essential that young people, 
as well as older people, feel that they have a significance in 
the community, that they are making a worth-while contribu- 
tion to the common life, that they are playing their parts as 
citizens of their country. The teacher therefore will always try 
to ensure that his pupils, as they grow up, get such a training 
in living with others, in social, and community life, that they 
will not only be able to make their own contributions but will 
also cultivate the habit of recognizing the contributions of 
others, so that each may feel that the others in his social unit 
appreciate him and his work. A healthy personality will 
never result from concentration on oneself. An unselfish and 
outward-looking attitude to others is necessary. 


15 


SUGGESTION 


THE phenomena of suggestion were first brought into pro- 
minence by the claims of hypnotists. It was found that 
certain suggestions made to a person in a state of hypnosis 
were carried cut when the subject had come out of the state, 
and was again living his usual normal life. Even when it 
had been suggested to him on waking, or at some future 
time, he would perform some foolish or unreasonable act, he 
would carry out the suggestion, and also rationalize it, at- 
tempting to find a reason for acting as he did. It was thus 
found by hypnotists that, when in the abnormal state of 
hypnotism, a person readily accepts certain suggestions made, 
and acts on them. 

It was soon realized that this phenomenon of suggestion, 
which appeared in an extreme form in hypnosis, was also 
present in normal life, and played a big part in the develop- 
ment, and in the activities of the life, of the normal person. 
It was realized that we are continually, consciously and 
unconsciously, but usually unconsciously, accepting sugges- 
tions and acting on them, even where there is no approach 
to any abnormal condition. In fact, whenever we accept 
as true something for which we can give no reasonable proof, 
we are the victims of suggestion. Suggestion is defined by 
Dr McDougall thus: ‘Suggestion is a process of communica- 
tion resulting in the acceptance with conviction of the com- 
municated proposition in the absence of logically adequate 


grounds for its acceptance.”! ; 
1 W. McDougall, Introduction to Social Psychology, p. 97 (Methuen) . 
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There are various ways in which suggestion acts, and 
various degrees of suggestibility ranging from that of a person 
in a hypnotic trance to that evinced by an alert, thinking 
person who has his own settled convictions and ideals, and 
tests all new ideas by those convictions and ideals. Suggestions 
may act consciously or unconsciously. That is, both the 
person making the suggestion and the person receiving it may 
be conscious or unconscious of the fact that suggestion is 
taking place. In the majority of cases it is an unconscious 
process, as far as the one who is receiving the suggestion is 
concerned. Often the strongest suggestion, or at least that 
which is most far-reaching in its results, is that of which both 
giver and receiver are unconscious. 

In normal life there are two main sources of suggestion. 
We receive suggestions from people and from things. There 
is prestige suggestion and form suggestion. In the case of 
prestige suggestion there are two main divisions: herd sugges- 
tion and personal suggestion. Personal suggestion is that 
suggestion which comes to us from some one person who, for 
various reasons, has great influence over us. Form suggestion 
is the suggestion that comes to us from things, or because of 
the form in which ideas are presented to us. Sometimes it 
is difficult to tell whether a suggestion is one of form or of 
prestige. For example, an article in a newspaper may be the 
cause of suggestion purely on account of the way in which 
it is written and set out, or even simply because it is printed 
matter. On the other hand, the authcr of the article, if we 
know him or of him, may have a great deal to do with its 
suggestive power. To a Hindu an article written by Mahatma 
Gandhi would have much greater suggestive power than 
exactly the same article written by Mr Jinnah, supposing 
it were possible for those two men to have written the same 
article. There are, however, some very definite suggestions 
which we receive when the personal element is entirely absent, 
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or at any rate very remote. A room can give us an aesthetic 
suggestion and a place of worship a spiritual one. 

Prestige suggestion is sometimes the result of the influence 
of the herd. A great many of our social customs, as we know, 
are accepted simply because everyone acts according to them. 
The extravagant expenditure on weddings which is common 
to all communities in India is an example of this. It is not 
accepted because there are any reasonable grounds for the 
custom, but simply because everybody does it. A crowd 
of people are very suggestible on the emotional side. At the 
end of the first world war, I once saw a crowd of soldiers on 
strike, surrounding the car of a colonel, vociferously giving 
vent to their grievances, the chief of which was that they 
were not being sent home, and had no money. Things looked 
ugly until the colonel mentioned the name of the general in 
charge who was a popular officer. Five minutes later the 
colonel’s hat was being passed round while a collection was 
being taken up to make a presentation to the popular general. 
In ordinary life the colonel was a University professor and 
he knew something of the power of suggestion with a crowd. 

Emotion spreads in a crowd without any apparent reason, 
and often any one member of the crowd would be hard put 
to it to give any rational explanation of his conduct. We see 
suggestion working in this way in the hold that tradition and 
‘tone’ have in a school. A boy or girl will do a certain thing, 
not because he or she has reasoned out the rights and wrongs 
of the case, but simply because the suggestion of the herd in 
which he or she is living has been accepted. 

In the same way we accept suggestions from those whom 
we conceive to be outstanding. The average member of a 
political party accepts what his leaders say without trying 
to think out for himself whether it is right or wrong. The 
suggestions of religious leaders are accepted in the same way. 
Many people accept the suggestions of the printed page 
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because the printed page*and authors have prestige. If we 
admire a person very much for some particular aspect of his 
life, we are apt to receive suggestions from him in other 
matters besides that for which we admire him. The scientific 
expert will be followed when he talks about religion, of which 
he really knows little, simply because of his Standing as a 
scientist. Possession of great knowledge or power will 
ensure the acceptance of suggestions from the possessors by 
those who are weak and ignorant. A teacher has thus a very 
great power of suggestion over his children, and the fact of 
his prestige renders the children very suggestible. 
Suggestion also implies certain conditions in the subject. 
The closer the subject approaches to a state of hypnosis, the 
More suggestible he is. But even in normal life differences 
in circumstances, education and character will make big 
differences in suggestibility. According to Coué, the best 
time to bring the power of suggestion into play is when the 
subject is drowsy, just before dropping off to sleep, or even 
when he is asleep. In the same way suggestion will be more 
powerful when the subject is fatigued and tired, than when he 
is fresh and alert. On the same principle—that is, making 
use of a relative dissociation—Fox recommends making a 
casual suggestion when children are hard at work on some 
task which has nothing to do with the subject of the suggestion. 
These are methods of deliberately making suggestions. 
Usually suggestion operates unconsciously. People in normal 
life, too, vary a great deal in suggestibility. Firstly, ignorance 
or lack of conviction is liable to make us open to suggestion. 
If we know nothing about astronomy we accept the opinions 
of a man who apparently does know something about the 
Subject; not so much, perhaps because of his great knowledge 
as because of our great ignorance. Not only this, but, as we 
have seen, we are inclined to accept suggestions from him on 
other subjects also where he may not have the same right to 
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speak as he has in connexion with astronomy. Many people, 
even Cabinet ministers, accept what army and navy experts 
say because of their ignorance in the matters dealt with by 
the experts. And often they allow themselves to be influenced 
by the expert in matters where the expert has no claim to 
special knowledge. Our trust in a person has a great deal to 
do with cur readiness to accept suggestions from him. The 
more we trust a person on general grounds, the more open 
shall we be to suggestions from him. 

We are often predisposed to certain suggestions, and accept 
the suggestion because we are mentally or emotionally ready 
for it. Binet did experiments with lines which first increased 
regularly in length, then had two of the same length, and then 
regularly increased again. He found that the great majority 
of those with whom he experimented were so under the 
influence of the expectation of a regular increase in length, 
that they found it when it was not there. We have the same 
experience sometimes when two trains going in opposite 
directions are stationary alongside each other. We are 
anxious for the one in which we are travelling to go, and if the 
other one moves first we have a strong suggestion that it is 
our own which is moving. We had the predisposition or 
expectation, and so accepted the suggestion which arose. 
During war, we are predisposed to believe anything evil of 
our enemies, and so accept suggestions with regard to atro- 
cities committed by them, at the same time rejecting the idea 
of any such action by our own forces. Expectation is an im- 
portant factor in suggestion. 

This is because we are predisposed to suggestions which are 
in accord with our interests and our purposes. There is 
always, for instance, a danger of our disregarding evidence 
which runs counter to a theory we hold, and of giving undue 
weight to anything which tends to uphold our theory. It is 
easy for a team that has been defeated in a match to accept 
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the suggestion that the referee has been unfair. We are 
suggestible along the lines of our purposes, and contra- 
suggestible towards anything which may be opposed to 
those purposes. 

Suggestion depends a great deal on the character and 
qualities of the subject. Strong suggestibility is found where 
the instinctive urge to self-abasement is Strong, and where the 
herd instinct has great sway. On the other hand where the 
instinctive urges to self-assertion and to pugnacity are strong, 
there is not nearly so much chance of suggestion taking place, 
and, in fact, there will probably be contra-suggestibility. 
This is why, with some people, it is necessary to cause them 
to think that a certain new idea or plan was their own. If they 
think it came from someone else they will refuse to entertain 
it or act on it. Children in whom the two urges mentioned 
above are very strong are sometimes very contra-suggestible 
and have to be handled very carefully. Anything that is 
done with them must be through suggestions of whose impact 
they are unconscious. 

It is impossible, even if it were desirable. to escape from 
suggestion. The question sometimes arises as to whether it 
is right for parent or teacher to use the power of suggestion 
when dealing with children, Are we being fair when we seek 
to get them to accept suggestions? The fact is that the 
power of making suggestions is one which must inevitably 
be used. The teacher or the parent cannot help himself, 
Suggestion is continually at work among the children them- 
selves, and as the teacher is one of the class and of the school, 
and as the parent is one of the family, their suggestions also 
have their place. The business of those in positions of pres- 
tige is to see that they use their power of suggestion in the 
right way. Suggestion need not necessarily be a foe of 
freedom. It is a tool which the teacher and parent can use 
in helping their children to attain true freedom. 
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As well as being inevitable, suggestion is powerful. This 
has been demonstrated on the physical plane by Coué and 
his followers. It is also seen among native peoples. Maoris, 
active, strong, fit men, without any sign of illness, have been 
known, in years gone by, to lie down and die purely as a 
result of the suggestion of the tohunga (priest) that they 
would do so because of an infringement of taboo. Suggestion 
is also powerful in the mental and moral and emotional 
realms. It works through the unconscious and therefore we 
often do not credit it with the power that it really exerts. 

How does suggestions work in connexion with the develop- 
ment of the mental side of the child’s life, and what is its place 
in the intellectual side of his education ? 

We have seen the importance of prestige in connexion with 
suggestion, and also the effect of the instinctive urge to 
self-abasement. Normally the teacher will have the prestige, 
and the child, in relation to the teacher, will be submissive. 
This means that the conditions for great suggestibility are 
present. The teacher’s superior knowledge will ensure that 
his ideas are accepted by the great majority of the children, 
and that they will tend to imitate him, for imitation is simply 
suggestion in action. The teacher will be able to suggest 
almost any ideas that he wishes to. It is just here that the 
danger lies. It is not ideas as such that the teacher should 
want to suggest. Rather he should be trying to build up a 
critical truth-seeking habit in his children. His aim should 
be, not so much to use his powers of suggestion to fill up the 
minds of his children with what will be nothing better than 
prejudices, as to use it in helping them to form mental habits 
in each of the subjects which he teaches. This is Where 
suggestion is all-important in the intellectual development 
of the child. 

It has been found by Binet that, because of the good'sugges- 
tive conditions that exist in a classroom, answers to questions 
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can easily be suggested by the teacher, even though these 
answers are quite wrong. The teacher has to be on his guard 
continually lest he suggest answers rather than thought. 
Questions such as ‘You understand that, don’t you?’ ‘This 
is right, isn’t it?’ ‘Don’t you think it should be done this 
way ?’ are bad questions because they suggest the answer we 
want, and prevent thought by the pupil. 

The power of suggestion is also important in the sphere of 
what has been called concomitant learnings. These are the 
attitudes towards school, education in general, culture, beauty, 
work and particular subjects; habits of neatness and accuracy; 
the scientific and creative attitudes of life and work, and 
general standards of workmanship. The cultivation of taste 
in literature and art is very largely a matter of both form 
and prestige suggestion. The development of a love for some 
particular line of work is often the result of a suggestion 
emanating from the enthusiasm of a teacher for that work. 
Suggestion in these matters is usually wholly unconscious on 
both sides, and certainly unconscious as far as the learner is 
concerned. The way in which a teacher faces his work, his 
intellectual alertness and integrity, his faithfulness, his 
enthusiasm, his methods, his love for his subject, for goodness, 
beauty and truth, all these have a powerful suggestive influence 
on his pupils and will have an important effect in the develop- 
ment of their mental life, and in accomplishing the teacher’s 
main aim; usually a greater effect than all he says, 

Suggestion, again, is of the greatest value in increasing and 
broadening the interests of children. If the teacher can use 
one subject as a ‘suggestive basis’ from which he is able to 
suggtst other branches of study and inquiry, he will have 
done a great deal for his pupils. Under our present system, 
with examinations and curricula to which we have strictly 
to adhere, this is perhaps difficult except at the University 
level. But when greater freedom is given, the teacher will 
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be able to help his pupils to take full advantage of ‘sidelines’ 
that are suggested in the course of study, to make suggestions 
for wider study and reading and thought, and thus broaden 
the cultural basis of the intellectual life of his pupils. The 
subject of civics is one which lends itself admirably to this 
type of treatment, even under present conditions. Some 
pupils will have interests awakened, and will follow them up 
later. 

Particularly in the early stages of education children imitate 
their teachers. They imitate their way of speaking, of 
reading and of writing. The teacher therefore has to be very 
careful in these early stages about the example that he is 
setting in these ordinary things in school work, as well as in 
the more important realm of qualities of character, of taste 
and of appreciation. 

‘Much learning occurs without very deliberate intention 
on the part of the learner. Much of this is of the nature of 
what is commonly called imitation. The social techniques 
of ordinary conversation, mealtime behaviour, shopping, 
travelling, etc., are absorbed almost unwittingly by children 
from the social circles in which they live. They are very 
often ignorant of the possibility of any other sort of behaviour; 
and the process of learning is probably as nearly effortless as 
any which can be studied.” 

The classroom itself is a means of suggestion which may 
be helpful or the reverse. If the room is clean and tidy, if 
there are good pictures on the walls, and if there has been 
some attempt generally to make the room as attractive as 
possible, then we can be sure that it is having a real suggestive 
value to the pupils who use it. And, of course, the reverse 
can be the case if the room is dirty, drab, dull, and uninterest- 
ing. When subject rooms can be used, then as soon as 


va 
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pupils enter the room they are given a good start in 
their work by the suggestive power which we can give from 
the way in which the room is set out. It is much easier to 
teach history in a room which suggests history by means of 
pictures, charts, maps, diagrams, etc., than it is to try to 
teach it in a room which is normally used for science or in 
which no attempt has been made to give an atmosphere of 
history. We find the same type of suggestive power in 
places of worship, where the atmosphere of the building 
suggests a feeling of reverence and worship. 

It is perhaps particularly in teaching literature that sugges- 
tion affects the emotional life. For example the very way in 
which the ieacher reads a poem, even though he says not a 
word about it, will suggest and rouse feeling in those who are 
listening. Teachers who are good readers, and who can enter 
into the feelings of the authors of the literature they are 
teaching, can do a great deal through the suggestions they 
give to develop the emotional lives of their pupils. Pictures, 
and anything in the nature of dramatics, can be used for the 
same purpose. 

In normal development and in the strengthening of charac- 
ter suggestion has a big part to play. The herd variety of pres- 
tige suggestion plays a large part in the development of con- 
science. We see this in the effect of the general atmosphere 
and traditions of home and school. Very often these traditions 
have a greater effect than any direct moral teaching of parents 
or teachers. In school these intangible influence are strongly 
suggestive. They are, of course, the creation of the different 
personalities who make up the staff and the school. 

In early life imitation, suggestion in action, plays the same 
part in the moral sphere as in the intellectual one. The 
child ‘catches’ its moral attitudes and moods from its parents 
and teachers. If we want our children to be reverent, we 
have to be reverent ourselves. If we want them to be 
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unselfish, we have to be unselfish ourselves. If we want them 
to be willing to serve, then we must set them an example of 
devotion to the service of others. If we want them to be 
truthful, we must be truthful ourselves. It is no use expecting 
our children to do as we say, and not imitate what we do. 
The best way to get a group of boys to do some task which 
is unpleasant, is to show them how to do it by commencing 
to do it ourselves. It will not be long before they are imitating 
our example. 

In this connexion it is necessary to be very careful about 
the kind of heroes and heroines we present to children and 
adolescents. ‘It, is therefore necessary in schools to present 
worthy objects for the children to imitate. Stories of great 
men will often fire a child’s imagination and make him try 
to resemble his hero, but it is well to select the heroes care- 
fully, or at least, to choose from their doings those which we 
really wish to have imitated, otherwise there is danger that 
a false ideal may be formed.” 

Because of their prestige, the teacher and parent will 
have a very powerful suggestive influence on the moral 
development of their children. The relationship between 
teacher and pupil is therefore of the greatest importance from 
this point of view as well as from other points of view. This 
is another argument against anything in the shape of fear. 
The more friendly the relationship between teacher and pupil 
is, the greater will be the suggestive potentiality. Anything 
which tends to create a barrier between teacher and pupil 
will militate against suggestion. If we wish our pupils to 
accept suggestions from us and to imitate us, we have to love 
them and to cause them to love us. ‘If we really love a 
person we generally try, wittingly or unwittingly, to be as like 
the beloved as possible. We long to share their experiences 
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and their thoughts, to read the same books, to adopt 
their attitudes towards life. We grow to appreciate their 
tastes, we also try to make them share ours. Children learn 
rapidly from teachers they admire, friends acquire habits of 
thought and speech from each other, and married people, as 
the years go on, often grow curiously like each other in ex- 
pression and even in features.” 

Suggestion is of great importance in the formation of 
sentiments. Here again it will be the teacher’s own conscious 
and unconscious attitude to ideals that will have suggestive 
force with his pupils. The tone of the school and of the home 
will also have a strong suggestive power in the matter of 
forming such a sentiment as a love of truth. : 

No teacher or parent can be too careful of the suggestions 
he makes to his children, particularly as the children are 
unconscious of what is going on. But the suggestive process 
is going on all the time and can be most powerful for good or 
evil. The teacher who tells a boy that he is a lazy young 
good-for-nothing need not be surprised if the suggestion is 
accepted, and the boy acts up to the reputation given him. 
The parent who tells his child that he is a naughty boy is 
doing quite a bit to make him a naughty boy, and is not 
helping him in the slightest to be a good boy. When we tell 
a child not to be disobedient our suggestion is in the opposite 
direction from that in which we wish the child to go. We 
are suggesting disobedience instead of obedience. In the 
same way if a person is trying to conquer an evil habit, his 
thoughts should not be on the evil he is trying to rid himself 
of, but on the positive good he is trying to accomplish. We 
should be careful always to see to it that our suggestions are 
positive and not negative. Otherwise we are using the 
power of suggestion to help evil to consolidate its hold. We 
should make suggestion our helper rather than our enemy, 

"M. Sturt & E, C. Oakden, Modern Psychology and Education, p. 45. 
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and the way to do that is by giving a suggestion of positive 
good. If we generalize on the subject of a child’s misdeeds 
We are simply encouraging him, however unconscious he 
may be of what is happening, to make the generalization 
come true. On the other hand a suggestion in the opposite 
direction will be equally effective. If we wish our children 
to become persevering and hard-working, it will help us along 
the road if we let them see that we expect them to work, that 
we believe that they can work, and lead them to think of 
perseverance as the natural and expected thing, and the lack 
of it as abnormal. 

The effectiveness of such suggestions depends, as has been 
said, on the relationship between teacher and pupil. The 
more fear there is in the classroom, the greater will be the 
distance between teacher and pupil, and the less will be the 
power of the type of suggestion which is helpful. The more 
the teacher becomes one with his class, one with them in the 
search for knowledge, in the desire to build up strong per- 
sonalities, pooling his larger knowledge and experience with 
those of his pupils, thus creating confidence and trust, the 
greater will be his suggestive power, and the more effective 
and helpful will be the suggestions that he gives to his pupils. 
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PRACTICALLY everything we do is controlled by the brain. 
An injury to the brain can change not only the mental power 
of the individual but even his character. There are three 
parts of the brain. They are called the cerebrum, the cere- 
bellum and the medulla oblongata. The cerebrum is very 
much larger than the other two parts and its surface is wrinkl- 
ed into what are called convolutions. All over its surface are 
nerve cells and inside is a white material which consists of 
nerve fibres which are connected with other parts of the body. 

The spinal cord is a continuation of the brain. Down it 
go the nerves from the brain, and they branch off to all parts 
of the body. Thus these nerves form the connexions between 
the brain and the rest of the body. There are thousands of 
these nerves. Every here and there are nerve junctions called 
synapses where there are slight breaks, and some slight 
obstruction is offered to the carrying of the ‘current’ along 
the nerves. 

The nerves carry messages, as it were, to and from the 
brain. When, for instance, I prick my finger with a pin, the 
afferent nerves carry to the brain the message that the sensa- 
tion gives, namely that an injury has been done to the finger. 
The brain then, so to speak, takes stock of what has happened, 
and, understanding the situation, sends a message back along 
the efferent nerves to the finger muscles, telling them to move 
the finger. All this takes place almost instantaneously, but 
not quite. The same sort of process happens whenever we 
see, smell, touch, taste, or hear anything. One set of nerves 
takes the message to the brain, and another brings the answer 
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back to the muscles concerned, so that the situation may be 
dealt with. The nerves can be compared to telegraph wires. 

‘To every thought that passes through my mind, to every 
feeling or “urge” of which I am conscious, and even to every 
reflex movement that I may take unconsciously, there 
corresponds some sort of disturbance, travelling swiftly along 
a series of my nerve elements and comparatively slowly 
crossing the junctions between successive elements in the 
series; and each different thought or feeling or movement 
involves a different series of nerve elements—different at 
least in some of its units.”* 

There are some actions which do not need the consideration 
of the brain. The messages do not go beyond the spinal cord. 
These are called reflex actions. They are involuntary. The 
eye shuts at once if something comes against it. A new-born 
baby sucks at once. Sometimes actions become reflex through 
being done again and again, that is, when they become hab- 
itual. Such actions as walking do not require thought. Thus 
we can set in train a set of nerves to initiate the performance 
of certain actions, carrying messages back and forwards 
without the messages having to go to the brain. When 
habits are being formed, thought and the action of the brain 
are required. But constant repetition wears a path in the 
spinal cord so that in the end the impulses to action go along 
these paths, and there is no need for consideration by the 
brain. 

It must be remembered that in this rough description of 
what happens we have been using figurative language. The 
nerves and the brain are not active entities. They are agents 
of the self. Really it is not the brain which thinks, but the 
person. But with each thought there is action in the brain 
and nervous system. Several theories have been put forward 


$ 
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in an effort to,explain this relationship between thought and 
the brain and the nervous system. None of them gives 
complete satisfaction. As far as we are concerned, from the 
point of view of education, these theories do not matter so 
much as the plainly observable fact that there is a very close 
relationship between body and mind. I cannot do better than 
to quote Dr Maxwell Garnett on this point. 

‘We need not suppose that, if we could completely describe 
the structure of the nervous system of any man or animal and 
had a complete knowledge of the laws of physical and chemi- 
cal processes that occur in it, we should be able to account 
completely, for all the conduct of that individual. In fact, we 
shall not follow Huxley in regarding consciousness as no more 
than an “epiphenomenon” caused by the play of nervous 
process in the brain, but neither modifying those processes 
nor reacting upon them. Nor shall we accept the view that 
the processes of mind and brain run parallel to each other, 
but never meet or interact, the doctrine of psycho-physical 
parallelism. We ovrefer to take what Professor William 
McDougall called “the old common-sense view” that psycho- 
physical interaction does in fact take place, “that soul and 
body, or psychical and physical processes, interact and react 
upon one another, so that psychical processes play a part in 
determining conduct’’.”! 

We have, then, this fact, that mind and body cannot be se- 
parated in real life, however much we may, treat them sepa- 
rately for purposes of study. The body influences the mind and 
the mind influences the body. This is another way of saying 
that personality has its physical and its psychical aspects. 

The body affects the personality in many ways. On the 
size and structure of the brain depends the intelligence of the 
individual. Hence the potentiality of intelligence is fixed 
at birth and cannot be changed or increased. Intelligence is 

"M. Garnett, Knowledge and Character, pp. 18-19 (C.U.P.) 
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related to the brain, and to the intricacy or otherwise of its 
convolutions. Intelligence plays one of the major parts in 
the development of personality, and it is determined by the 
individual’s physical inheritance. The use which is made of 
intelligence given, is, of course, another matter. 

It is common knowledge that physical defects: such as 
blindness or deafness can have most unfortunate effects on 
the whole personality. They need not do so, as we see from 
such lives as that of Helen Keller. But they inevitably make 
life a more difficult struggle for those who are afflicted, and 
equally inevitably have their direct results on character. 
Even the mere fact of shortness of stature may be the cause 
of the development of a different attitude to life from that 
found in a man of normal height. Particularly in women, 
beauty or plainness makes a marked difference in the whole 
development of the personality. Ability as an athlete, 
bringing success in sport, will have a big effect on the per- 
sonality, and a quite different effect from that caused by 
clumsiness and slowness of co-ordination, and the general 
experience of being a ‘rabbit’ at games. Even thinness and 
fatness have their own peculiar effects. We cannot think 
properly if suffering from fever. These are all matters of 
everyday experience. 

There are, however, other and less well-known ways in 
which the body affects the working of the mind and the 
personality as a whole. There are various glands in the body, 
concerning the working and effects of which a great deal has 
been discovered in recent years. These glands have very 
definite, and often vital, effects on the personality. 

A lack in the thyroid gland causes cretinism, and the child 
thus afflicted never grows up. This is the result of an extreme 
deticiency in the thyroid gland. A milder deficiency causes 
backwardness, slowness in learning to walk and talk, and in 
the making of adjustments generally. Such victims can 
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become normal if given medicine containing thyroid. On the 
other hand an excess of thyroid in the body causes restless- 
ness, nervousness, insomnia and anxiety neuroses. In extreme 
cases the person becomes the victim of hallucinations. 

Then we have the parathyroid glands which control the 
amount of calcium in the blood. If there is too little calcium, 
the result is irritability, lack of poise and serenity. 

Over-activity of the pituitary gland in a child causes exces- 
sive growth, and brings early sexual maturity. Under- 
activity has the opposite effects, and the child remains a 
dwarf with little sexual development. An excess of secretion 
in this gland, on a mild scale, makes for courage, power of 
taking the initiative and force of personality. A slight 
deficiency of secretion means disinclination for exertion, 
timidity and a generally defeatist attitude to life. 

The pancreas is a digestive gland and secretes insulin. If 
it is not functioning properly the illness known as diabetes 
results. A high or low level of sugar in the blood affects the 
personality. When the sugar level is low great effort has to 
be made when activity is called for, and there is emotional 
instability. This we often see when irritability is shown a 
little before a meal is due. The fact that physical efficitncy 
is low before the morning meal is due to the low level of sugar 
in the blood. It is the time when the body has no reserve 
of sugar to fall back on. Physical efficiency is at its greatest 
an hour after a meal. (Hence pupils should not study on an 
empty stomach.) A high level of sugar results in over- 
stimulation and over-activity. 

Enough has been said to show the very far-reaching effects 
of these various glands in the body on personality, and to 
make us realize how great is the part played by the body in 
the personality. 

At the same time it is equally true that the mind 
has very great effects on the body, and the action of the 
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mind is continually being clearly manifested in bodily 
actions. 

It is well known that fear can cause a person to perform 
bodily feats of which he would be quite incapable under 
ordinary circumstances. A man pursued by a bull runs faster 
and jumps higher than would be possible for him when not 
under the impulsion of fear. Fear may also reduce physical 
power to a minimum and cause a man to be incapable of any 
action at all. The result of fear of taboo in primitive races is 
well known, and perfectly healthy men, under the fear and 
power of the witch-doctor, will lie down and die, though there 
is no physical reason for death. Anger will also cause an 
increase in physical power. Under the impulse of a great 
determination, men will accomplish feats of endurance that, 
without the concentration of the will, would be impossible 
for them. Strength of purpose and determination to succeed 
will cause the body to keep going, under conditions that would 
normally cause death. It is well known that the determina- 
tion of a patient to live makes the doctor’s task easier when 
he tries to cure him, while the lack of any desire to live will 
defeat the doctor’s best efforts. 

We have the phenomenon known as faith-healing. Here 
the power-of mind, through suggestion and ‘faith’, shows 
itself in beneficial effects on the body, and cures of some 
kinds of ailments are effected. 

Again a common result of unconscious mental strife is the 
appearance of pain in the body, or inability to use limbs, or 
of some other kind of physical ailment. These pains and 
inabilities are real, though there is no physical cause for them. 
The bodily symptoms are the direct results of mental states 
and of complexes. When the mind is cured the physical 
manifestations disappear. zi! 

Thus we see how body and mind act and interact. We 
are probably, in our educational work, not so much inclined to 
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neglect the mind as we are to forget the effects of the body 
on the mind and personality. As teachers we must pay as 
much attention to the body as to any other aspect of the 
personality, if we wish true development to take place. Hence 
a great deal more care of the bodies of our children is neces- 
sary than is usually given at present. 

The viewpoint that is suggested by Dr Maxwell Garnett 
will help us to a fruitful position on the question of the relative 
functions of heredity and nurture in the development of the 
personality. Both have their parts to play. Heredity gives 
us, as it were, the raw material with which the individual has 
to work. Nurture can help the individual to determine the 
nature and direction of the work that he is going to do, and 
what he is going to make of the raw material that has been 
supplied him. The child is born with a certain type of body, 
with a brain, with a nervous system, with instinctive ten- 
dencies. But although these may determine limits in various 
directions, beyond which he cannot go, they do not determine 
how he shall use what he has been given, nor dictate the 
purposes that shall rule his life. Some things, such as the 
glands, may powerfully dispose him to go in certain directions, 
but nurture has the trump card in her hand, in that it can 
influence towards definite purposes, can strengthen the will, 
can suggest the direction of activities. Ultimately it is the 
purposes which the child adopts as his own, which, within the 
limits laid down by heredity, decide how the personality will 
develop. Those limits are usually wide. As I have already 
pointed out, few individuals reach them. Few of us use 
either our minds or our bodies up to the limits laid down by 
heredity. It is in encouraging the good use of what heredity 
gives that nurture has the final say. 

It is by considering the part purpose plays in life that we 
shall be likely to find a solution to the problem of the in- 
heritance of acquired characteristics. Weismann, having 
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carried out the experiment of cutting off the tails of successive 
generations of mice, found that each succeeding generation 
of mice kept on growing tails, and concluded that he had 
established the fact that acquired characteristics are not 
passed on. But, as Bernard Shaw said, the mice wanted 
their tails and therefore did not develop taillessly. On the 
other hand, McDougall tried an experiment with rats. He 
placed them in a tank of water from which they could escape 
by two gangways, one of which gave them an electric shock, 
and the other did not. The first gangway was highly lit 
up while the other was dark. To avoid the electric shock 
the rats had to leave by the dark gangway. He found that 
the first generation of rats made on the average 165 mistakes 
before learning to go by the dark gangway. He finally found 
that in the twenty-third generation only 25 mistakes were 
made before the rats developed the habit of going by the dark 
way. There was a purpose at work here, the purpose of 
escaping and of avoiding pain while doing so. And the 
presence of this purpose had the effect of inculcating a new 
characteristic. 

‘The most recent chapter in the controversy is the attempt 
to prove that acquired habits are in some degree transmissible. 
There canibe no doubt that habits acquired early and persisted 
in throughout life do modify the bodily structure of an indi- 
vidual. To find an example one has only to think of the 
muscles of the blacksmith. Now the offspring of such indi- 
viduals, if they are exposed to the same stimulus, acquire 
the habits more easily than their parents, and the structural 
alterations are increased. If the stimulus persists from 
generation to generation, the habits and the consequent 
modifications of structure appear on slighter and slighter 
provocation. Eventually they may appear without any 


stimulus at all.” $ 
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THE THOUGHT-PROCESS 


THE first step in cognition is sensation. Sensation is the 
foundation of all thought and knowledge. Through sensation 
we become aware of what is in the world around us, of what 
different things and people there are with which we have to 
deal, and of what they are like. By sensation we mean the 
way in which the things of the world outside us impinge on 
our consciousness. They do this through what we call the 
senses. Through the senses we have different ways of 
becoming aware of what is around us. There are six of these 
senses: sight, sound, smell, touch, taste, and the sensation 
of movement, the feeling we have when a muscle is moved. 

When an object is in front us it stimulates the organ of 
sight, the eye. Light-rays from the object fall on the eye. 
This stimulus to the eye results in nerve currents being set 
up which travel along the afferent nerve paths to the brain. 
The gap between the physical and the psychical is then 
bridged, and we have a sensation. In the same way we say 
we hear a sound. This means that from the outside world 
comes a stimulus in the way of sound waves which affects 
the organ of sound or hearing, the ear, and again the nerve 
paths from the ear to the brain are active, and so the sensation 
of sound is formed. The process is the same with all the other 
sense organs. It often happens, of course, that from the one 
object we get several different sensation. From a flower 
we get sensations of sight and smell, and if we put a finger on 
it, a sensation of touch. From a singing bird we get sensa- 
tions of sight and sound. 

It is only at the very beginning of life that we get a really 
pure sensation. When a child touches something or sees 
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something for the first time, he has no previous experience, 
and so gets a pure sensation. But the second time he meets 
the object, then to some extent his previous experience enters 
into his physical state, and he does not have a pure sensation. 
The first time he does not have the experience which enables 
him to understand that the sensation comes from a particular 
object, nor to interpret his sensation. 

Very soon, however, as the child gains experience, he begins 
to interpret his sensations in terms of his experience. That 
is, he knows that when he gets a particular sensation, it comes 
from acertain kind of object, and means something particular. 
Gradually this process of interpreting his sensations according 
to his experience develops, and he pays less and less attention 
to the sensation itself, and more and more to the interpreta- 
tion. This process of interpretation of sensation according to 
experience is known as perception. 

The first time that a child comes across a mango, he has 
certain sensations of smell, sight, touch and taste. The 
next time he comes across a mango his sensations are com- 
plicated by his first experience. He remembers its taste. 
He understands that it is food to eat. Finally he pays no 
conscious attention to the sensations, but pays attention to 
his perception which tells him that this is something which 
he can eat. Often while this process is going on, and when 
the experience of the child is limited, he interprets his sensa- 
tions wrongly because of his limited experience. Thus a 
child who has experienced what happens when he puts some- 
thing hot into his mouth, will, the first time that he tastes an 
ice-cream, say that it ‘burns’. He interprets his sensation 
in terms of the only previous experience of that nature that 
he has had. 

It will be seen that since sensations are the foundation of the 
cognitive process, it is very important that “this foundation 
should be a good one, and that sensations should be true and 
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correct; that is; that the child should learn to see, hear, smell 
and so on, correctly. If he is not trained to do so, then his 
whole cognitive process will be built on a false foundation. 
If the sensations of sight that he receives do not correspond 
with the reality before him, he will think wrongly, and his 
whole work will be affected. When a child hears a word for 
the first time, if the sensations he gets are not correct, then he 
will pronounce the word wrongly when he comes to use it. 
If he does not see the word correctly, he will write it wrongly 
when he tries to use it. Thus training in correct observation, 
that is, in the use of the different senses, is very important. 
We see the lack of this training when students in high schools 
cannot copy down correctly words which are on a paper in 
front of them. This training in observation, or in the use 
of the senses, should begin before the child comes to school, 
but at least from the time the teacher gets a chance to help 
him, and can best be done by means of games and play-way 
practices which are framed for this purpose. 

It is also essential, if correct interpretations of sensations 
are to be made, that is, if perception is to be properly deve- 
loped, that the experience of the child should be as rich as 
possible. The richer the experience of the child the more 
scope there is for interpretation of sensation. If his experience 
is limited there will be continual mistakes in perception. 
Hence, especially in the primary school, the aim of the teacher 
should be to enlarge the experience of the child as much as 
possible. This can be done by bringing the child into as 
many new situations as possible; and, when actual situations 
cannot be arranged, his experience may be enriched by means 
of pictures. The value of pictures in this work cannot be 
over-estimated, and is not confined to the primary school. 

After perception, the next step is that of generalization, 
that is, the forming of concepts. A child comes in contact 
with one object, say a dog. He has a percept of one particular 
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dog. As time goes on he meets many different dogs, of many 
different kinds, but all with the essential qualities which go 
to make up the animal we know as a dog. In this way his 
first single perception is reinforced by a number of more or 
less similar percepts. A general idea of what a dog is, devel- 
ops, until in time he forms a concept or general idea of ‘dog’. 
When the word ‘dog’ is spoken he does not think of one 
particular dog, but there comes into his mind the general 
idea of ‘dog’ in the abstract. It is this power of proceeding 
from perception to conception that enables man to reason 
in a way that animals cannot do. 

Thus the process is, first sensation, then the conveying to 
the brain of the messages that is carried along the nerves, then 
the giving of meaning to the message sent, and finally the 
forming of general ideas from a number of more or less similar 
perceptions of the same kind of object. The more objects 
of the same class the child comes in contact with, the wider 
and deeper will be his concepts. Here again we see the 
necessity for the child to have as rich an experience as pos- 
sible. The richer and wider his experience, the richer and wider 
will be his conceptions or general ideas. For example, if we 
come across a new word once in a sentence, we get a certain 
idea from it, that is, we have a certain understanding of its 
meaning. If we meet the word in five sentences our idea of its 
meaning is wider. If we meet it in ten sentences, our idea of 
the meaning of the word is so much greater. Hence in school, 
wide and extensive reading is essential if the power of thought 
is to be developed. The more we read, the wider and richer do 
our conceptions become. Hence children should be encourag- 
ed to read as widely as possible in order to develop their 
power of thought, and in order to enrich their mental life. 

Words play a big part in the development of conceptual 
thinking. When the child forms a percept *the object is 
present in front of him. But we cannot have a general idea 
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in front of us in such form that we can see it, touch it, or 
smell it. In other words, the percept is formed when we 
have a material object before us, the concept is an abstraction. 
But most people would find it very difficult, if not impossible, 
to think in pure abstractions. The function of words is to 
give us a material object which will do for conception what 
the real object does for perception. The word forms a material 
basis for generalized thought. The difficulty of purely 
abstract thought is thus met by linking up the abstraction 
with a material object, a word. Words are thus substitutes, 
in the psychological sense, for material things and actions. 

Words come to have a very real and intimate connexion 
in our thinking with the things or actions for which they 
stand. We know how the name of a person is so closely 
linked with his personality, that people often have the feeling 
that the knowledge of their names by others gives those others 
power over them. This is at the back of the reluctance we 
often find in village women to tell the name of the head of the 
family. We find the same sort of idea cropping up in religions. 
To know the name of a god is to have some sort of influence 
or power over him. A teacher has,much less difficulty with 
discipline with a new class, once he knows the names of all 
the boys. In the same way the words that we use as substitutes 
for the things we come in contact with, and the actions that 
go on round about us, become so closely linked up with those 
things and actions that we tend gradually to pay more atten- 
tion to the words, and less to the real things and ideas and 
actions. 

There is a danger here that must always be guarded against. 
This is the danger of getting so concerned with words, that 
to all intents and purposes we forget about what they stand 
for. Our thinking becomes verbal and out of relation to 
reality. It is very common, especially in the course of discus- 
sions or arguments, to find people using words of the meaning 
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of which they have very vague ideas. They have got so 
accustomed to using words that they have ceased to pay 
attention to what they stand for, that is, their meaning. 
Such words as ‘democracy’, ‘communism’, ‘freedom’ are very 
commonly used by grown-ups, and by older students, in 
discussions, but all too often the speakers would be hard put 
to it to explain what they meant by the words in question. 
In all our educational work we have to do our best to see to 
it that our pupils grow upd remembering that words are tools 
of thought only. We should always be careful to see that 
our pupils understand clearly the meaning of the words they 
use; that is, that they relate them to the things and actions 
and ideas for which they stand. There is no more salutary 
exercise in training pupils in habits of right thought than 
that of asking them to explain exactly what they mean by 
the words they are using, especially if we begin to suspect a 
tendency to use words without attention being paid to their 
real meaning. 

At the same time ‘the importance of language in con- 
ceptual thinking can hardly be over-estimated. Without it 
we might be able to form rudimentary concepts from the 
analysis and synthesis of perceptual experience; but we 
should have no means of stabilizing them in our minds, or of 
communicating them to others, if we had no words with 
which to label them. As Professor Spearman puts it, language 
makes our concepts “become like molten bullets poured into 
coining-moulds, whence .... they issue as legal tender for 
general circulations”’.”? 

Words not only enable us to think conceptually, but they 
also enable us continually to widen and deepen our concepts. 
Words are used for qualities and aspects of a concept, and 
because we are, thanks to words, able to analyse our percepts 
and concepts, we are able to understand our experience 

1 J. §. Ross, Groundwork of Educational Psychology, p. 207 (Harrap.) 
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better, and thus to widen our whole intellectual life. Then 
the process of, synthesis comes in, and new concepts are 
formed. All this would be impossible but for the use of words. 
And as we have seen, once the meaning of words are grasped, 
then reading can fill in the large gaps that would be left if 
we had to depend on our actual experience only. 

Words also enable us to communicate thought, and to 
receive some idea of the thoughts of others. This is always 
a relative process, and we know the saying that words are 
meant to conceal thought. But in the ordinary matters of 
life where the same meaning is attached to ordinary words by 
all, they do form a most valuable means of communication 
of thought. But here again we see how important it is that 
people should understand exactly the meaning of the words 
they are using. If one person uses a word with one shade of 
meaning, and his listener puts another shade of meaning into 
the word, then of course there is no communication of thought 
but only misunderstanding. How great these misunder- 
standings can be, and how disastrous their results can be, is 
evident to all who study the history of diplomacy. It is 
therefore one of the most important tasks of the teacher, 
when helping his pupils to learn to think, to make them careful 
to use words correctly, and to make their meaning clear and 
plain. Far too little attention is usually paid to this in 
schools. But if pupils leave school, unable to Say simply and 
clearly what they mean, so that others understand exactly 
what they do mean, they have been in no sense educated. 

In helping our pupils’ thought-life, we must always pay 
attention to the place of purpose in thought. As we shall be 
seeing in connexion with our study of intelligence, we really 
think when we have a purpose in view; in other words, the 
answer to the question ‘Why do we think ?” is ‘Because we 
wish to carry out a purpose’. The corollary is obvious. If 
we want our pupils to think, then we must utilize their 
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purposes. This, once again, is one of the advantages of the 
project method. But any method whereby the teacher can 
make use of any wishes or purposes of his pupils, will be one 
which he can successfully employ in training them to think. 
We come back again to the instinctive tendencies. If we 
wish to utilize the purposes of our pupils, we shall work along 
the line of their instinctive urges. If a person is working 
along the line of an instictive urge, and something prevents 
progress, then he has an incentive to remove the obstacle. 
To do this he has to think. It is not only a case of ‘having’ 
to think; he ‘wants’ to think. He searches for some plan 
which will serve his purpose. 

In doing this we can see three stages of thought. The 
first is apprehension of the situation. If we are carrying out 
a purpose, and something prevents us from doing what we 
want to do, then we size up the situation and try to find out 
what it is that is obstructing progress. A boy wants to play 
hockey but finds he cannot hit the ball properly because there 
is something wrong with his stick. The first stage in his 
thought is to find out what is wrong; that is, he apprehends 
the situation of there being something in his stick which is 
causing trouble. 

The next stage is to find, or hit on, some plan which will 
meet the situation. This is the stage of hypothesis. There 
may be several plans that might seem to be suitable. These 
will be compared, and finally the one chosen which seems, 
in the judgement of the thinker, the best. Thus the boy, 
having seen that there is something wrong with his stick, thinks 
of several things he may do to deal with the situation so that 
he may carry on with his purpose, which is to play hockey. 
He may be able to repair it himself. He may borrow another 
stick. But he chooses among the hypotheses which occur to 
him the one which commends itself to hims Incidentally, 
this is the stage where intelligence shows itself. To the 
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person of high intelligence there will occur a large number of 
relevant hypotheses. 

Having decided what is to be done to meet the situation 
the third step is to test out the plan adopted and to see if it 
does, in fact, do what it was hoped it would do. This is the 
step of verification. The boy, we shall say, does something 
to his stick which he hopes will set it right. He then tests 
it in action to see whether it is fit to use, and whether what he 
has done to it has made it a fit instrument with which he can 
achieve his purpose. 

In giving lessons, as far as possible, teachers should defi- 
nitely try to arrange for all three processes to take place. It 
will not always be possible, and it also depends on the kind of 
lesson. But generally, particularly in those subjects and 
lessons which lend themselves to this treatment, this should 
be the aim the teacher should keep before him. It is partic- 
ularly important that pupils should be helped to develop 
the habit of testing what they have thought. They should 
be trained so that they are never satisfied with slipshod work 
or wrong work. Teachers should aim at helping their pupils 
always criticize their work, so that they may see for them- 
selves where it is wrong, and may be able to correct it them- 
selves, and so that they may never be content with anything 
but the very best that they can do. 

In training in right thinking when teaching, there are two 
main kinds of thought which will be brought out. One is 
deduction and the other is induction. In deduction we start 
with a general principle and work down to a particular case. 
In induction we start with a number of particular instances 
and work up to a general principle. All men laugh. This 
is a man. Therefore he laughs.’ This is an example of 
deduction. ‘A isa man. Bisaman. Cisaman. Disa 
man. A, B, C and D all laugh. Therefore all men laugh.” 
This is an example of induction. Both types of thought will 
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be used in school, though it will usually be found that induc- 
tion is More interesting, even if more difficult. It is certainly 
the more valuable from the scientific point of view. Naturally, 
different lessons lend themselves to different types of thought. 
But care should be taken by the teacher, especially with older 
pupils, to see that they know what they are doing, that is, 
that they understand the type of reasoning and thought they 
are using. 

Transfer of training—By transfer of training is meant the 
idea that mental training given in learning one subject, such 
as mathematics, will improve mental power generally, and 
that therefore exercise in mathematics will help the pupil to 
think better in all subjects. This meant that the harder the 
subject the better it was for the pupil intellectually. His 
mental muscles, as it were, got good exercise, and he bene- 
fited all round mentally. This idea is still very generally accep- 
ted by the man in the street, and also often by those who 
should know better. In its crude form it has been long explo- 
ded. It involves two fallacies, the faculty theory of the mind, 
and the idea that a mental function can be developed as a 
muscie is developed. But at the same time there is a certain 
amount of transference that can take place under certain 
conditions. 

It is true that learning to think mathematically is not 
going to help the pupil to think historically. But it may be 
of some assistance to his thinking scientifically. There is a 
certain amount of transfer if the methods used in connexion 
with one subject are also used in connexion with another, and 
if (and this is most important) the pupil understands the 
methods he is using. Thus methods of scientific research, 
the weighing of evidence and the careful testing of results, 
may be also used in historical research, and to the extent that 
they are used and to the extent that the pupil is aware of 
what he is doing, there will be transfer from the subject of 
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science to that. of history. It is therefore incumbent on 
teachers, especially with older pupils, to make sure that they 
understand the methods they are using. It is not enough to 
train pupils in good methods of thought. These methods must 
be explained. 

Tke principle that any carry-over in training is due to 
identity of material or of elements in material, or identity 
in methods used in dealing with a subject, is true in what we 
may call semi-mechanical kinds of learning. This means 
that in school work that is done up to the age of eleven or 
twelve, we may have this kind of transfer. But it will always 
be limited by the ability of pupils to understand the methods 
that they are using, which may not be very great. There is 
therefore not a great deal of transfer up to this age. There 
may be more at a later age. 

So far there has been little experiment with a view to 
finding out how much transfer may occur when the pupil 
reaches the stage when he is able to generalize and to use 
abstractions. When work is done at this higher level there 
is possibly a carry-over owing to the fact that intelligence 
is being exercised, and that general intelligence (Spearman’s 
‘g’) is present in every mental operation. Transfer may 
occur to the extent that generalization takes place, and deduc- 
tions are correlated. But, on the other hand, we rarely 
generalize sufficiently to cover every case, and generalization 
has its limits. A concept is always incomplete and is con- 
tinually widening. If there is transfer of this sort we would 
find it during adolescence, and the more the pupil is employed 
on problem-solving, the more chance there would be of trans- 
fer, due to the exercise of general intelligence. 

The same consideration holds true in the field of the senti- 
ments. The acquisition of a strong sentiment means that 
there is a gocd chance of its functioning widely, as it becomes 
generalized. But at the same time such a sentiment, as for 
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example a love of truth, must be built up in connexion with 
every subject that a pupil studies. When such a sentiment 
has become strongly established its effects may be seen in 
other fields than those which have contributed to its form- 
ation. But, as with cognition, so with effect, we rarely gener- 
alize as widely as life, that is, our generalizations do not 
include all experience. We see instances of this in everyday 
life. We find people who are generally honest in their dealings 
but seem to have a blind spot when it comes to returning the 
books they have borrowed. This means that there has been 
no generalization of the sentiment, and therefore a lack of 
transfer. 
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INTELLIGENCE 


WHEN we have a purpose which we wish to achieve, whether 
it be solving a crossword puzzle, going from one village to 
another, seeking to rehabilitate refugees, or growing a crop 
of sugar-cane, we bring our intelligence into play. It is the 
purpose which causes us to use our intelligence, and it is safe 
to say that without purpose there is no real use of the intel- 
ligence. - Intelligence is the power which enables us to solve 
problems and to achieve our purposes. This ability shows 
itself in at least three main ways. It shows itself in our 
power to discover how ideas and objects are related to one 
another and to tell which parts of what is before us are rele- 
vant to the purpose we have in mind. In the second place it 
shows itself in the ability to bring to the mind other ideas which 
are relevant to the purpose we are trying to achieve. In the 
third place it shows itself in the ability we have to evaluate the 
result of our thinking, to criticize those results and to judge 
whether we have done what we wanted to do satisfactorily 
and if not, to know where and why we have failed. These 
are the three characteristics of intelligence. ‘In other words. 
it is the capacity for relational, constructive thinking directed 
to the attainment of some end. The man of high intelligence 
is one who, faced with a problem, can seize upon the signifi- 
cant aspects of the objects before him, and can bring to mind 
other ideas that are relevant’! (and can criticize the result). 
To take a simple example, a man in a village away from 
railway and highway, finds he has to get a message urgently 
to the nearest big town. He has work to do, and can spare 
*R. Knight, Intelligence and Intelligence Tests, p. 16 (Methuen) . 
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little time. Here then is his problem. He first considers 
the various ways of reaching the town, by train, on horse- 
back, or by bus. That is, he brings to mind the relevant 
ideas for the solving of his problem. We shall say he decides 
to go by bus. Then, as we say, an idea occurs to him. He 
will give the message to the bus-driver and ask him to deliver 
it. This will save his time. Here he has called up another 
idea which is relevant to the situation. But he may go on to 
the third stage and think that the bus-driver may forget the 
message or not bother about it. There is a friend of his in 
the bus, and he will get him to deliver it. Thus he has criti- 
cized the first solution to which he came, found it not quite 
satisfactory and gone on to another. Here we see intelligence 
at work in a simple way in all its aspects. 

We should note that the description of intelligence we have 
considered is related to an end or a purpose. The relations 
discovered, and the relevant new thoughts called up, are all 
related to the purpose in view, and to our desire to pursue it. 
This is very important in our educational work. If we want 
to help pupils to use their intelligence, we must see to it that 
they have a purpose and understand the end for which they 
are striving. Having a purpose before us, and understanding 
what we want to do and why we are doing it, will make a 
great deal of difference to the display of intelligence. It 
cannot make any difference to the amount of native intel- 
ligence possessed by the individual, but will make a difference 
to the way in which he uses that native intelligence. 

The mark of high intelligence is its ability to select what 
is relevant. Two men may be faced with the same problem, 
that of repairing a motor car. One may see quickly what 
is wrong and equally quickly select from the ideas that come 
to him that which fits the situation. He knows at once what 
to do. The other man, with less intelligence,*cannot select 
so quickly from the ideas that come to him, and makes one 
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trial after another till he happens to hit on what is required to 
set the motor right. In both cases however it is the purpose 
which determines what is selected, sooner or later. 

In our description of intelligence no mention has been made 
of memory. Memory does form part of intelligence in so far 
as memory is the power to assimilate material and associate 
it with material previously assimilated. But the mere fact 
of having a store of facts put away, as it were, in memory, 
has nothing to do with our ability to bring out from memory 
the fact that is relevant to the situation and the problem to 
be solved. The mere fact of being able to remember has 
nothing to do with intelligence. Mental defectives often 
have quite good memories, and can retain well what has been 
assimilated. Spearman tells us that in his investigations 
intelligence revealed a surprisingly complete independence of 
all manifestation of retentivity. 

What has been said about purpose and its importance in 
any attempt to develop intelligence, brings out the further 
point that in the personality, and in actual life, we cannot 
separate intelligence from emotion and will. This is one 
of the difficulties that has to be taken into account in evaluat- 
ing intelligence tests. It is impossible to separate out intel- 
ligence, and think that we are testing it alone. Whenever the 
intelligence is being exercised, there is also present to some 
extent emotion and will, which is just another way of saying 
what we have emphasized before, that the personality acts 
as one whole and not in parts. 

This part played by the other parts of the personality on the 
use of the intelligence, and particularly of the will, has been 
emphasized by Dr Alexander. ‘This one (factor in character) 
has been proved to play a very important part in determining 
success in school work, and elsewhere I have called it “long- 
term persistence”. It is not measured by mental tests, which, 
of course, are short-term affairs, It is the factor in character 
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which enables a person to try and to keep on trying. A boy 
who has high “g”! and high “v” but who lacks “X” (long- 
term persistence) has plenty of ability, but will find it difficult 
to make that ability manifest to its full capacity. As a student 
he may show occasional flashes of brilliance but may fail to 
fulfil expectations over a period of years; a boy with less “g” 
and “vy” and, therefore, a more limited academic ability, who 
has high “X” (long-term persistence) may prove more suc- 
cessful as a student ... It is enough to note that success in 
school or out of school probably depends more on this factor 
in character than it does on actual ability. We should make 
clear, of course, that it is a relative matter; on matter how 
much “X” (long-term persistence) a child possesses, if he 
lacks “g” his level of attainment must necessarily be limited, 
but given enough “g” and “v” in academic work, or enough 
“9”? and “F” in practical or technical work, then those who 
have a high value of “X” (long-term persistence) are those 
who will succeed.” 

Not only is intelligence bound up with the emotional and 
volitional aspects of the personality, but it is in itself by no 
means a simple straightforward matter. Intelligence is in 
reality a very complicated ability. It has now been well 
established by Professor Spearman and his followers that 
there is, first of all, a general factor in intelligence. Every 
intellectual activity involves the activity of this general 
factor. That is, it is common to all exercise of the intel- 
ligence. This general element or factor has come to be known 
as ‘g’. Spearman, as a matter of fact, identified this general 
factor ‘g’ with intelligence. Along with the existence of this 
general factor which enters into all intellectual activities, 
Spearman maintained that there were specific factors which 


1 See below. $ 
2w. P. Alexander, The Educational Needs of Democracy, pp. 19-20 


(University of London Press) . 
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entered into each intellectual activity, but were not common 
to all. This theory of his was called the two-factor theory. 
In each intellectual activity there entered a general factor and 
a specific factor. This theory has now been modified to the 
extent that Spearman admits that specific factors to some 
extent overlap and so form group factors. Thus some specific 
factors may be concerned in a number of cognate intellectual 
activities, but not in every activity as is ‘g’. There are also 
limited specific factors which are limited in action to one 
particular activity. Thus we get in intellectual activity the 
action of ‘g’ or general intelligence, the action of a group 
factor, and the action of a specific factor concerned with the 
particular activity. 

It seems to be probable that we can concentrate the group 
factors under two general heads, which Alexander has labelled 
‘v and ‘F’. The former, ‘v’, represents what we might 
call verbal ability, and denotes the type of intelligence which 
plays its part when words occur. The latter, ‘F’, represents 
what we might call practical intelligence, which functions 
when we have concrete situations, and in all practical work. 
These two factors are of course not of the same breadth as ‘g’ 
but are of considerable breadth, and then, under them, as 
it were, we have group factors such as numerical ability, 
logical ability, musical ability, and others. Then we have 
numerous specific factors confined to one particular activity. 
Thus it will be seen that intelligence is a complicated matter. 
As far as the ordinary teacher is concerned, the main thing 
to keep in mind is the distinction between ‘g’, general intel- 
ligence, and group and specific factors, and the distinction 
between verbal intelligence and practical intelligence. This 
last distinction is most important for our work. 

It will be easily seen that the type of teaching, indeed the 
type of education, suitable for those with the kind of intel- 
ligence we have called verbal, ‘v’, should differ essentially from 
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that given to those who have the other main group factor, 
what we have called practical intelligence, ‘F’. The one is 
at home when dealing with words, but puts up a very poor 
show when manipulating things. The other cannot do 
justice to himself when he has to deal with verbal material, 
when he has to reason on the verbal level. But if able to 
manipulate and establish relationships, when dealing with 
concrete things, he does well. He would rank higher than the 
first person if both were given an intelligence test which is 
non-verbal. Both may be at the same level of general intel- 
ligence, but have entirely different kinds of specialized intel- 
ligence. There is often a strong tendency, under a system of 
intelligence, to pronounce those who have the practical type 
of intelligence backward, and to give them no real chance. 
They are not backward. They are only different. The fact 
that they are not usually catered for in our schools means that 
they are not getting a fair chance to develop. 

‘The ordinary test of intelligence in which words are em- 
ployed will grade children in accordance with their ability to 
profit from an education through the medium of words. This 
type of ability we are going to call the “gv” type. A high 
“oy” ability gives a highly significant correlation with 
success in English; it gives a significant correlation with 
success in artithmetic; it indicates ability to acquire learning 
from books. A poor “gv” ability marches with poor attain- 
ments in these subjects and with little success in book-learn- 
ing. Children with low “gv” ability are . . . regarded as dull. 
This label “dull” was affixed because educational expe- 
riences in the past have been chiefly in terms of words and 
es * only one aspect of intellect, one type of ability—the 

“oy” type—was considered . . . There is another type of 
ability, the “gF” type, which is the ability to deal successfully 
with things that can be seen and handled. ‘This ability is 
possessed in high degree by many good “gv” children but 
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is also possessed in high degree by many poor “gv” children.” 

Thus a recognition of this division of specialized intelligence 
into two main groups, verbal and non-verbal, means that we 
have to revise our ideas about many of our children whom we 
are apt to term ‘dull’ and ‘backward’. It may be only 
that they are in group ‘F’ rather than in group ‘v. Asa 
rule, since the education given in our schools is almost purely 
verbal, two things happen. Those children with good ‘gv’ 
ability do not get a chance to develop the ‘gF’ ability which 
they have and so do not get a chance to develop all their 
powers. Their development is one-sided. In the second 
place all those children who have poor ‘gv’ ability (and 
whom we are therefore apt to term backward) get no chance, 
firstly, to find out whether their alleged dullness is merely lack 
of ‘gv’ ability and whether they possess good ‘gF” ability 
Or not, and secondly to develop that ‘gF’ ability if they 
have got it. It is obvious that we cannot Carry out any ade- 
quate aim in education if we neglect the particular needs of a 
large proportion of the population. For it is probable that a 
very large proportion of the population of any country 
possesses the ‘gF’ type of ability rather than the ‘gv’ type. 

For some time now, a great deal of attention has been 
given to the problem of how to measure intelligence, and 
various tests have been devised for this purpose. These tests 
differ from an ordinary examination in that they do not seek 
to test knowledge, but intelligence, that is, ability to detect 
relationships and to educe correlates, These intelligence tests 
set out to test general intelligence, Spearman’s ‘g’. They are 
of two types, individual tests, that is, tests that can be given 
to only one person at a time, and group tests, that is, tests that 
can be given to a number of people at one time. Most good 
Series of tests employ a mixture of different kinds of problems, 
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and also a mixture of verbal and non-verbal tests. Thus it is 
hoped to make the various specific factors, which function all 
the time, neutralize themselves. For we must remember that 
pure ‘g’ never functions alone. Professor Burt has shown that 
tasks involve general ability or intelligence in proportion as 
they involve relational thinking, and therefore in intelligence 
tests this is the kind of task which is set. We find in tests 
such types of exercise as the following: Picking out the 
synonym or antonym of a given word; picking out one word 
in a group of words which is of a different classification from 
that to which all the other words in the group belong; selecting 
from a number of words the one which best completes an 
incomplete sentence; rearranging a number of words to form 
a sentence; completing or continuing a number series; 
supplying the fourth part of an analogy when the first three 
parts are given; drawing inferences from two premises which 
are given. These and similar types of questions are given in 
an intelligence test. 

When an intelligence test or series of tests is prepared it has 
to be standardized. That is, the meaning of an individual’s 
score in the test has to be determined in terms of his intel- 
ligence. We need a standard or norm with which we can 
compare the score of the individual. Binet led the way in 
showing how this norm can be secured. He devised a large 
number of different tests and administered them to large 
numbers of children of different ages. He then found at what 
age the average child succeeded in each test. By giving each 
test to a large number of children he was finally able to say 
that such and such a test should be passed by the average 
child of a certain age. For instance, he found that the great 
majority of children of the age between seven and eight could 
count backwards successfully from 20 to 1. He was then in 
a position to say that this test was one suitable for this age, 
and that a child of this age, if of average intelligence, could 
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pass it. So he did for all his tests. Then if he found that 
a boy of six could not only do successfully all the tests suitable 
for children of age six but also all those suitable for children 
of age seven, he could say that the boy in question was a year 
above average in intelligence. That is, his physical age was 
six, but his mental age was seven. In this way he standardized 
his tests. 

He also introduced the concept of mental age to which we 
have just referred. This was then expressed as a ratio to 
the physical age. This ratio was finally replaced by what is 
called the intelligence quotient. This is the mental ratio 
multiplied by 100, or, in other words, the percentage that the 
mental age is of the physical age. For example, a child of 
10 who has a mental age of 11 has an intelligence quotient, or 
1.Q., of 110. The average child, that is the child whose 
physical age and mental age are the same, has an I.Q. of 100. 
The aim of intelligence tests, then, is to find the I.Q. of the 
individual. . 

The mental age of the individual will go on increasing as the 
child grows, but the I.Q. will remain constant or at least 
relatively constant. But there seems to be no appreciable 
growth in intelligence after the sixteenth year, so that the 
average adult has a mental age of 16. 

The fact that the IQ. remains comparatively constant 
means that the potentiality of the intelligence of an individual. 
which he inherits, does not change. Heredity, as we have 
seen, sets a limit to intelligence. But it does not set a limit 
to the use that can be made of intelligence, nor to its growth 
up to the limit set by heredity. But no one with an I.O. of 
100 can, by any effort, change that to an L.Q. of 110. 

Now intelligence tests and the giving of such tests are by 
no means straightforward matters. There are a number of 
factors which enter in, and which must make us cautious in 
our use of the results of such tests. 
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In the first place it seems fairly certain that intelligence 
tests test not only native intelligence, but also ability to 
use intelligence, two very different matters, and it is very 
difficult if not impossible to separate these two things. It is 
possible to reduce to a minimum any tests which test know- 
ledge rather than intelligence, but we cannot get away from 
the fact that the training a child has had, has a considerable 
influence on his ability to face a battery of intelligence tests. 
The evidence for and against this is still a matter of con- 
troversy, but it seems that the evidence does show that educa- 
tion affects our ability to do an intelligence test, and this is 
what we should expect, if the education given has been in any- 
way succeeding in what should be one of its chief aims. The 
fact, however, that intelligence tests test ability to use intelli- 
gence as well as native intelligence, from a practical point of 
view, is of little consequence. For ability to use intelligence 
is as vital to the situation as is native intelligence, when we 
are trying to find out how a particular pupil stands. But it 
does mean that we should be cautious in coming to the con- 
clusion that a particular child, as shown by the results of a 
test, is irrevocably in a certain class as far as his intelligence 
is concerned. It may be that with better methods of training, 
he could show better results. 

Another factor which has to be taken into consideration 
is the part played by volition and emotion. As we have seen, 
these cannot be separated from cognition. The purpose 
behind an action will make a big difference to the quality of 
the action. In an ordinary examination there is usually a 
fairly strong purpose making its influence felt. This may be 
almost absent when an intelligence test is taken. In fact it 
is not uncommon for pupils to feel, if they know what is going 
on, that they are in an awkward position. In an ordinary 
examination failure can be put down to slacking, or to sickness 
or lack of preparation. But where intelligence and not 
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accumulation of knowledge is being tested, there is nc excuse 
to fall back on Everyone has the desire to be thought intel- 
ligent. The result of an intelligence test may be to show up a 
lack of intelligence. Because of this fear, the intelligence 
test may be treated frivolously, due to fear that something 
derogatory may be found out. Then too, as we have seen, 
the intelligence test cannot test qualities of character which 
have such a great influence on how intelligence is used, and 
in assessing results this should never be lost sight of. 

Emotion also plays its part, although this is probably the 
same as with any type of examination. There is the con- 
sideraticn that the intelligence test is an unusual type of test. 
If the examiner is a stranger, fear and nervousness are more 
likely to enter into the situation, and the examiner has to 
take special pains to put the examinee completely at his ease. 
But in spite of all that can be done, one does come across 
cases where fear destroys most of the value of the test. I 
once had an extreme case where an examinee was so 
nervous that she could not utter a word. Those of nervous 
temperament are undoubtedly handicapped in intelligence 
tests. 

It is sometimes said that speed required in answering, 
particularly in group tests, vitiates the results, because slow 
thinkers are handicapped. But Spearman claims that those 
who possess the ability to think quickly tend also to be accu- 
rate in their thinking. So that speed in solving tests is a 
legitimate test also of intelligence. Spearman holds, and has 
brought forward evidence to show, that ability to read and 
write quickly, like ability to think quickly, is positively 
correlated with intelligence and that therefore there can be 
no objection to speed being a factor in an intelligence test. 
This cannot be regarded as established, however, and it is 
possible that ability to read and write quickly may give an 
undue advantage in a test. 
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On the whole then, we can see that intelligence tests, when 
adequately standardized and adapted to the social milieu in 
which the children live, can be a very valuable aid in helping 
us to understand our pupils. They are not to be taken as an 
absolute evaluation from which there is no appeal. But, 
taken into consideration along with other information which 
the teacher can get, and with his own impressions from his 
contacts with his pupils, they can guide the teacher in deciding 
how to treat individual pupils. 

It should be added that the evidence goes to show that 
there are no significant differences in intelligence due to sex. 
Burt has established that in London, girls seemed to mature 
more quickly than boys, but that ultimately there was no 
significant difference, and other investigators have come to 
the same conclusion. In India it jis possible that boys, 
because of the better educational chances they have had, 
might have developed the use of the intelligence more. This 
would apply only to communities where girls’ education 
has been neglected. 


*For those who are interested in this subject the sook Intelligence 
and Intelligence Tests by Rex Knight (Methuen) can He recommended 
for a concise up-to-date account of the whole subject. 
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LEARNING 


IN all true learning there is a purpose. We learn in order that 
a result may come. Usually, the desired result is ability 
to use something in our environment, to do things or to make 
things, so that we may use the powers we have inherited. 
Thus purpose plays a large part in learning, and purpose is 
intrinsically connected with our instinctive tendencies. We 
wish to use the power to think, feel, and act that our instincts 
give us. In order to use this to the best advantage, in order 
to satisfy our instinctive urges, we have to manipulate our 
limbs and our bodies, we have to use our mental powers, and 
so we learn. The aim of learning is to enable us to use our 
powers to the best advantage. 

For instance, a chicken learns to pick up grain. It makes 
one effort after another because it is hungry. Gradually it 
finds, by trial and error, the best way to pick up grain. We 
say it has learnt to peck. It has done so in order to satisfy 
an instinctive urge, the urge of hunger. 

The purpose may be intrinsic or incidental. When a boy 
learns to handle tools because he wants to make a box, the 
purpose is intrinsic. It is a purpose of his own. If he learns 
English simply because he has to pass an examination in 
which English is compulsory, then the purpose is incidental. 
It is not his own. An intrinsic purpose provides the best 
conditions for learning. Hence learning which is done under 
threat of punishment, which supplies an incidental purpose, 
is not so effective as that which takes place when there is 
present a desire to learn which is the pupil’s own desire, 
because he wants to carry out a purpose of his own. 
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What do we do when we learn? In its simplest stages 
learning is a matter of making a response to a situation, or 
modifying a previous response in order to bring about an 
improvement. It is a matter of selection. The child sees 
several things which he can do in the situation in which he 
is placed. He decides to do one of these, and finds he is not 
successful in doing what he wants to do. Then he tries 
another, and then perhaps another, until he finds the one 
which gives him the desired result, or at least proves to be 
more helpful than the others. He may do this through a 
process of trial and error, or he may use his powers of think- 
ing to correct himself, or he may be given instructions which 
help him. But as a result of his trials, he finds the best res- 
ponse or way of acting, with a view to carrying out his pur- 
pose, and then concentrates on that; that is, he repeats that 
particular action. We then say that he is learning the right way 
to act in this particular situation, to do the thing he wants to 
do. Thus learning is first selection and then practice. 

It will be seen that in all those parts of life where we take 
advantage of habit, learning will result in a particular response 
always being made to a particular situation until it is made 
without our thinking about it. When a child first learns to 
dress himself, he has to think about what he is doing. But 
- gradually, as he learns to do things in the right way, that is, 
learns the right response, his actions become habitual. He 
no longer has to think about what he is doing, but can per- 
form the necessary actions while thinking about something 
else altogether. 

Learning depends on the power that human beings have 
to make different responses to situations, and to select one 
of those responses. Man can use his reason to help him in 
selecting the right response, that is, the most advantageous 
response with regard to the carrying out of his purpose. He 
is not tied down to a process of trial and error, as, for the 
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most part, are*animals. Thus, as children grow up, they 
do not have to make different responses to find out which is 
the best one of their purpose, but can think what will be the 
result of different responses, and without actually making 
the responses can select the one which they decide will be of 
most: use. 

In developing skill, that is, in learning how to make some- 
thing, or to do something, we have the following process. 

1 Stimulation—The situation in which the child finds himself 
rouses his desire to act. He is interested, and feels the urge 
to use an instinctive power. 

2 Selecition—Action may take many forms, of which the 
child selects the one which seems most likely to suit his 
purpose. 

3 Action—Having made his selection he acts. He must 
do something and do it himself. Unless he himself acts he 
will never learn. 

4 Reconsideration of response—If the child finds the 
response he has selected is not as fruitful as he thought it 
would be, he reconsiders his response in the light of the 
experience his action has given him, and, if necessary, makes 
a new selection. The teacher’s help should be available to 
him here. 

S Repetition—Having finally got the right response, he © 
then has to practise it. 

6 Habit—The last stage is the formation of habit. As the 
child keeps on practising and repeating the right response, 
gradually a habit is formed. It is obvious that it is very 
important that the response selected should be the best 
possible one. If a poor response is practised, and the child 
is allowed to feel that it is.all right, then a poor or wrong habit 
will be formed, and the eradication of this, and the building 


up of a new habit in its place, will be a most difficult 
matter. 
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In the case of learning which is the assimilation of know- 
ledge we have a somewhat different process. 

1 Sensation—This, as we have seen, is the awareness 
we have of objects in our environment through our senses. 

2 Perception—This is the interpretation of sensation in 
the light of the previous experience. 

3 Association—The knowledge gained through sensation 
and perception is then associated with what the child 
already knows. It thus becomes fixed in the life of 
the child. Relationships between different things are 
established. 

4 Generalization (Conception)—This is the forming of 
general ideas. Generalization and association will often be 
going on at the same time. 

5 Use—Generalizations are tested out in action and their 
truth established. Knowledge gained is expressed in action, 
and thus made a real part of the personality of the child. 
No knowledge is really part of us until we have used it, and 
put it into action in some way or other. Hence the import- 
ance of expression work in all learning which is assimilation 
of knowledge. 

We must remember that, in this type of learning also, 
purpose plays a great part. We observe the things we are 
interested in. Those which do not appeal to us, which have 
nothing to do with our purposes in life, we ignore. Hence 
purpose will influence this whole process of learning. Not 
only will it motivate our learning, but it will determine what 
we learn and how we learn it. 

There are certain principles or laws which are usually 
followed when we learn. We cannot say that every time 
anything is learnt by a child these laws, or all of them, are 
followed. But these laws give us a general idea of what 
generally happens, and it is true to say that if these principles 
are followed in teaching methods, then learning will more 
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satisfactory, and the results of work will be much better 
than if they are disregarded. 

| The law of readiness—Learning takes place best when a 
person is ready to learn. When a stimulus is present, then 
learning follows naturally. When a person is ready to act, 
action gives satisfaction, and being prevented from action 
brings dissatisfaction. 

2 The law of maturation—There are periods during their 
development when children are ‘ready’ to learn different 
subjects and skills. At such periods, training and instruction 
produce very rapid gains in learning in comparison with other 
periods. This is really a particular instance of the law of 
readiness. 

3 The law of purpose—The stronger a person’s purpose 
to do a thing is, the greater is his readiness to learn 
what is connected with carrying out his purpose. We 
have already seen the great part played by purpose in 
learning. 

4 The law of exercise—We learn what we practise. When 
we act, or when we think, there is a modification of nerve 
patterns. The result is that it is easier for us to act in that 
way or think that thought the next time. 

5 The law of satisfaction—We learn things, and to do 
things, that bring us satisfaction, and we learn not to do - 
things that bring us annoyance. The connexions between 
stimuli and responses become strong when we get satisfaction 
from the responses, but remain weak or are not formed at all 
when we get annoyance from the response. That is the 
reason why, when we are learning a new skill, and at first 
do things wrongly more often than we do them correctly, 
we still gradually learn to do them the right way, even though 
we get more practice at the wrong way. Whenever we do 
them wrongly we are dissatisfied, so do not learn the 
wrong way. The classroom application of this is obvious. 
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Satisfaction must be there when the child does things 
rightly, and dissatisfaction when he does them wrongly. 

6 The law of selection—When learning we select the res- 
ponse which seems best to fulfil our purpose at the time. 

7 The law of association—When we are learning, new ideas 
tend to become associated with ideas already in the mind. 
This association of ideas has the result that, when an idea 
comes into a child’s mind, he ‘calls up’ other ideas with 
which it has been associated or connected. There are several 
different ways in which association takes place. 

(a) Association by contiguity. Ideas which occur together, 
that is, one after another in time, tend to be connected. 

(b) Association by interest. Ideas are associated because 
they are connected with something in which we are interested. 

(c) Association by similarity. We tend to think of things 
together when they are alike in some way. 

(d) Association by contrast. We tend to think of things 
which are opposite to each other. 

(e) Association of cause and effect. When we think of a 
cause, we tend to think of the result, and perhaps vice versa. 

8 The law of recency—Of two experiences otherwise equal 
we are more likely to recall the more recent one. This is 
another way of stating what is sometimes called the law 
of disuse, which is simply that if we do not use what we have 
learned we tend to forget it. The law of recency requires 
us to keep up experience as much as we can, until knowledge 
is so ingrained that it is habitual or automatic. Hence in 
our teaching work frequent revision is very necessary. 

9 The law of transitoriness—There are certain times at 
which certain interests are prominent, Or, as we cam Say, 
when certain instinctive tendencies show themselves more 
strongly than at others. If we do not take advantage of 
these times, the interest tends to disappear. We have, 
therefore, to be on the look-out for the times when urges 
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emerge, and then be careful to make use of them. This 
is the complement of the law of maturation. 

10 The law of multiple learning—We never learn only one 
thing at a time. We always learn a number of things together. 
This is sometimes called the law of concomitant learnings. 
During school hours the child is not simply learning the 
things which come in the lesson. He is learning from the 
character of his teacher, he is developing an attitude to 
knowledge, to life and to his fellows. He is learning habits 
of accuracy, of scientific method and of character. He is 
learning to be honest or dishonest, sincere or insincere, to be 
independent in thought or to be imitative, to react actively 
or passively to his environment. Many of these concomitant 
learnings are more important than the mere attainment of 
intellectual knowledge or of skill.1 


‘ Readers will find this whole subject of learning dealt with in more 
detail in my book The Principles of Teaching, Ghs. V, VI and VIL 
(Oxford University Press) . 
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MEMORY 


THE power that we have to ‘store’ our experiences, and 
to bring them into the field of consciousness some time after 
the experiences have occurred, is termed memory. Any 
experience which a person has, no matter how trivial it may 
be, makes an impression of some sort on nerves and mind. 
These nerve tracks and mind tracks may be re-aroused to 
activity, and we then have recall or remembering. It will 
be seen that remembering is a process where present mental 
activity has reference to something that has happened in the 
past. This distinguishes it from a new experience. Remem- 
bering is a new experience in itself, but it has reference to, 
or connexion with, a past experience, without which it would 
not be remembering. Remembering is determined by the 
past experience, and the body-mind disposition which was 
the result of that past experience. A boy learns a verse of 
poetry one week. This results in nerve and mind impres- 
sions, in a disposition, being formed. A week later, perhaps 
in an examination, he is stimulated to ‘remember’ what 
he has learned, although it has not been present in his con- 
scious mind in the meanwhile. The stimulation of the 
situation in which he finds himself arouses the disposition 
created earlier, the lines come into his conscious mind, and 
he is able to reproduce them. 

When we exercise memory we recognize that what comes 
into the conscious mind has been there before. We cannot 
rightly speak of remembering, if something has been so 
completely forgotten that we do not recognize it as ever 
having been part of our past experience. Nor can we recall 
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every experience, although every experience causes some sort 
of impression or disposition. But there is always the possi- 
bility of recalling anything that has happened to us in the 
past. There are factors, which we shall consider later, 
which make it more likely that some experiences will be 
recalled rather than others, and some dispositions more easily 
re-aroused than others. 

There are three main elements in the phenomenon of 
memory. The first is retention or conservation. This is the 
power of retaining the effect of an experience. Some author- 
ities consider this to be a purely physiological function of 
the personality. But it is probable that there is also a psychi- 
cal element in retention. This power of retention, in so far 
as it is physiological, is determined at birth and cannot be 
increased, In so far as a psychical element enters into it, 
there may be improvement or degeneration in this power. 
On the whole, in most individuals, the power of retentiveness 
does not change to any appreciable extent. When we speak 
of improving the memory, we refer mainly to an improve- 
ment in methods of using the power to retain, not to improve- 
ment in the power itself. 

The second element in Memory is that of association. 
Every experience is associated in one way or another with 
some other experience, and €very impression or disposition 
is associated with some other disposition. When one dis- 
position is aroused, the disposition or dispositions with which 
it is associated tend to be aroused also. 

The third element is perseveration, by which is meant the 
tendency of the thought of any experience to keep coming 
back into the conscious mind for a short time after the experi- 
ence has occurred. 

‘There are three general characteristics of all mental life 
which seem to be at the root of all learning and all memory. 
The first of these is the characteristic we usually speak of 
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as “retention”. An alternative term, which is from some 
points of view preferable, is “conservation”. Whatever 
happens to a living organism leaves behind it a definite 
permanent effect in the organism. Every living organism 
therefore has its history, so to speak, recorded in itself. 
Without retention or conservation there could be no learning 
and no progress of any kind. The second general character- 
istic is usually spoken of as “association”. Again an alter- 
native and preferable term would probably be “cohesion”. 
The effects left behind in the organism by what happens 
to it, appear to cohere in a peculiar way, so that an organism’s 
behaviour may come to be changed, not only towards an 
object which has affected it agreeably or disagreeably in the 
past, but also towards other objects which really did not 
affect it directly at all, but were simply experienced 
in the past in connexion with those objects which did 
affect it. 

‘The third characteristic, called perseverance or persevera- 
tion, is somewhat analogous to, but by no means identical 
with, inertia in the physical realm. Any experience or any 
action tends, as it were, to repeat itself for some little time 
after it is over. With the lapse of time the tendency rapidly 
weakens, and to all intents and purposes vanishes altogether, 
except in abnormal circumstances or under abnormal 
conditions. Perseveration would seem to play an important 
part in what is known as “immediate” as distinct from 
“permanent” memory. All the phenomena of learning and 
memory can be explained on the basis of these three general 
characteristics of mental life, taken along with the funda- 
mental fact that the phenomena themselves are phenomena 
of mind, manifesting in varying degrees that unique charac- 
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teristic of mind which we call “intelligence”, 
S 


1M. Collins & Drever, Psychology and Practical Life, p. 141 
(University of London Press) . 
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It is obvious that even if every experience makes an 
impression, we cannot recall all experiences. It may be 
possible at the end of a day for a person to recall most of 
what has happened with which he has been connected. But 
if a month later he tries to do the same thing he will have 
difficulty in recailing anything. He will recall only what 
has made a deep impression on him. This deepness of 
impression or of the disposition left may depend on several 
things. 

1. If an experience has been repeated a number of times 
it will be more easily recalled. Repetition of an experience 
deepens the impression which it leaves. Thus it is not 
sufficient to refer to, or present, a fact which is to be taught, 
cnce in a lesson. It should be presented several times. Not 
only should repetition take place in any one lesson, but it 
should take place later at short intervals. 

2. If action has taken place, that is, if the powers of the 
personality have been actively called into play, the disposition 
is much more firmly fixed. Thus, if an idiom in a foreign 
language is taught, it should be used by pupils, and, if pos- 
sible, used more than once. The fact that the pupil has not 
merely passively heard something, but has himself actively 
used what he has heard, makes it much more likely that he 
will be able to recall it later. 

3. What a pupil is interested in will leave a deeper impres- 
sion than what he is uninterested in. Interest is really the 
foundation of remembering. And interest is taken in those 
things which are connected with the dominant instinctive 
urges, and with the carrying out of purposes. If interest 
in a lesson is keen, what is taught will be much more likely 
to be remembered than if there is no interest, 

4. Recall is more likely where the subject-matter which 
made the impression has pleasant associations. We tend to 
remember things which give us pleasure. As one looks back 
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on old war experiences, those which stand out vividly are 
ones with pleasant associations. In fact, in looking back 
we tend to have too rosy a remembrance of the experience 
as a whole. At the same time it is also true that impressions 
connected with any strong emotional experience, whether it 
be pleasant or unpleasant, tend to persist. Other things 
being equal, a pupil is more likely to be able to recall some- 
thing which, because of his success with it, or because of 
praise he has received in connexion with it, has given him 
satisfaction, but all experience with a strong emotional 
content is more easily recalled. 

5. Recall is more likely where a strong link of association 
of one type or another has connected the experience with the 
person’s previous store of knowledge or experience. Hence 
in all lessons the teacher should try to link up new knowledge 
given, and new facts presented, as strongly as possible with 
previous knowledge. New facts given in isolation will not be 
easily recalled, as they are not integrated into the pupil’s 
experience, and there is no fuse, as it were, to carry on the 
process of recall. 

6. The strength of volition at the time of learning also 
has a considerable effect on ability to recall. This is one 
reason why purpose plays such a prominent part in learning. 
A determined effort to remember a fact will make the impres- 
sion deeper. 

In dealing with different pupils we have to remember 
that memory dispositions are set up in different ways. One 
pupil will remember well what he sees. If he is to remember 
a word he has to see it written. The memory disposition 
is set up through sight. Another remembers the word better 
by the sound. His dispositions are set up most successfully 
through hearing. Another remembers thtpugh muscular 
movement. If he writes the word he has a better chance 
of remembering it than if he simply sees it or hears it. 
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It follows, then, that in teaching all methods should be 
used. Sight, sound and muscular activity should all be 
brought into play. Thus we shall cater for all sorts, and with 
all pupils the cumulative effect will be greater. 

Forgetting is also essential to progress. ‘The process we 
call forgetting is usually regarded as the inveterate enemy 
of remembering. It is true that forgetting is the opposite 
of remembering, but at the same time, from a practical 
point of view forgetting is almost as useful as remembering. 
It is at least certain that if we remembered everything, and 
forgot nothing, our remembering would be of very little 
service to us. All our time would be taken up recalling 
every detail, irrelevant as well as relevant to our purposes, 
if indeed we ever had any time to formulate purposes at all. 
Hence forgetting is a necessary accompaniment of any useful 
remembering. When acquiring skill our muscles ‘forget’ 
their wrong movements; otherwise the skill would never be 
acquired. When we use some past experience in a present 
problem, we forget whatever in the past experience was not 
relevant to the present problem.”! 

Forgetting is caused by the passage of time. We can 
remember an ordinary experience for a day or two, but, 
if it is not repeated, we soon forget it. Hence the need 
for constant revision until knowledge is firmly fixed in the 
mind, and the disposition entrenched by use. 

We forget things which seem irrelevant to our purposes. 

There is also an active forgetting. Sometimes we deli- 
berately try to forget things which are unpleasant and cause 
a diminution of our self-respect. Sometimes this purposive 
forgetting is an unconscious process. We forget the name 
of a person we dislike, we forget a disagreeable appointment; 
not deliberately, but because we unconsciously wish to do so. 


"M. Collins & J. Drever, Psychology and Practical Life, p. 144 
(University of London Press) . 
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Sometimes forgetting is caused, or remembering is upset, 
by two lines of association getting mixed. We reproduce 
a process, say a song, correctly for a certain distance, and 
then get off on to a wrong line. A past idea may have 
had two lines of association of equal strength. When we try 
to recall, the association we do not want is roused, and the 
correct one lies dormant. 

This is liable to happen when one piece of learning is closely 
followed by another which is very similar. It is wise to 
avoid this in school. We should enable pupils, after learning 
one type of thing, to turn to something entirely different. 

There are a number of ways in which we can help our 
pupils in using their memories. 

1. We should see, when they have something to learn, 
especially when it is something to learn by heart, that 
they understand the meaning of what they are trying 
to learn. 

2. Memorizing should be motivated; that is, there should 
be a purpose in what is done which is understood by the 
pupils. 

3. All steps possible should be taken to secure concentra- 
tion of attention on what is to be learned. 

4. The teacher should give all help possible to enable 
fruitful associations to take place so that the new material 
learned is linked on to previous experience. 

5. When the teacher is presenting material he should be 
careful, when it comes to actual presentation, to set forth 
his material in logical sequence. 

6. The teacher should train his pupils to learn by wholes 
instead of by parts, when they are memorizing material. He 


must, of course, see to it that the wholes are not too large. 
a 


1 This subject is dealt with in detail in my Principles of Teaching, 
Chapter VI (Oxford University Press) . 
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ATTENTION 


WHEN some stimulus from the outside world causes us 
to have a sensation, if we are to deal with that senSation, 
we must have time for perception to take place, that is, 
time to come to some understanding of what the sensation 
is, and of what is to be done about it. This may be an 
almost instantaneous process, but it may often be a matter 
of minutes or even of hours. Whatever the length of time 
involved, the process of holding the sensation in the first 
place, and the thought about it in the second place, before 
consciousness, is called attention. In elementary matters, 
things happen so quickly that attention is a matter of less 
than a fraction of a second. If a lighted match is burning 
our finger we do not need much attention to deal with the 
matter. But if a mosquito is buzzing near us it requires a 
somewhat longer exercise of attention to locate the enemy 
exactly, and perhaps a protracted exercise of attention before 
we are able finally to deal with it. When it comes to the 
higher matters of life, for instance, if we are given instructions 
by our employer to do a certain task, we may require hours 
and days of attention to the subject before we are ready to 
start, and a continual exercise of attention as we watch the 
progress of what we are doing. But whether it be a fraction 
of a second, or days at a stretch, the meaning of attention 
is the same. It is holding something before consciousness, 
with a view to action. While this holding process is going on, 
we tend more or less completely to keep other things out 
of the field of consciousness, As we say, we concentrate 
our attention on the matter in hand and forget about other 
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things. This neglecting process may vary from the extreme 
of the inventor who is so buried in his work that he forgets 
to eat, to a very minor forgetfulness, when any small distrac- 
tion is sufficient to divert attention, and attention to any 
one thing is never so strong as to preclude the advance into 
the field of consciousness of other things. But even with 
this extreme, for a short while, the mere fact of giving atten- 
tion precludes the entry of other things into consciousness. 
The length of time of such preclusion may vary greatly. 

We have been considering the cognitive aspect of attention. 
But attention is an activity of the whole personality, and is 
not merely a passive holding of some thought in consciousness. 
Attention is active, and the person always has an aim when 
he is paying attention. Attention is therefore an active step 
in the carrying cut of a purpose. When we pay attention 
to something we are actively examining it in all its aspects, 
analysing it into component parts, discovering the relation- 
ships of these parts with one another, trying to find out 
causes and effects, estimating the results of various courses 
cf action with reference to the subject of attention and 
assimilating the idea to our previous knowledge. We are 
estimating the place that this idea or thing has or will have 
in our lives. Thus attention is an activity of the personality, 
and into it enter feeling and will, as well as the fundamental 
activity we call cognition. During the whole of the time 
we are paying attention we are selecting, from the many 
directions in which we may direct our activity, that which 
will best serve our purpose. 

‘Now the above views of attention (as a purely cognitive 
process) is important, and its truth cannot be denied. One 
feels, however, that it misses the main point, for it fails to 
answer the question, “Why do we attend at all?” Where 
does the drive in the attentive process come from? It 
comes from the supremely important emotional and conative 
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‘ 
« 


factors which are entirely neglected in the intellective account. 
Mere comprehension and clearness are not enough, for in any 
true process of attention the mind becomes active and wants 
to do something; and the good teacher, aiming at more than 
understanding, wishes to initiate and guide this mental 
activity. These affective-conative aspects of attention are 
now amply recognized by modern psychologists. We have 
McDougall defining attention as a “striving to cognize” or, 
more fully, “Attention is merely conation or striving con- 
sidered from the point of view of its effects on cognitive 
process”. Far from being an intellective “faculty” of the 
mind, it is a particular kind of striving. The stronger the 
conation, the more intense the attention.”2 

This is why, as the first cognitive aspect of attention 
develops into action, attention increases, Or, aS we say, we 
become absorbed in what we are doing. It is a common 
experience that where there may have to be an effort in the 
first stages to pay attention, as we get caught up in what 
we are doing we seem to be carried along and attention 
becomes almost involuntary, 

There are two main kinds of attention. These are called 
immediate or involuntary, and derived or voluntary. The 
terms non-volitional and volitional are also used. Immediate 
attention is aroused when the object of attention is interesting 
in itself, and not because it is connected with something 
else in which we are interested. Or it may be that the object 
to which we pay attention is forced upon our notice and the 
situation is such that we have to deal with it at once. Derived 
or volitional attention is the attention which we give to 
some object or idea not because of any particular interest 
we feel in the object itself, but because of its connexion 
with some purpose which we wish to carry out. If it were not 
for this connexion we should probably not pay attention to it. 

* J. S. Ross, Groundwork of Educational Psychology, p. 170 (Harrap) . 
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For example, a boy may feel no desire to pay attention 
to the work that he has to do in connexion with some subject 
in school. Left to himself there are many other things 
which would claim his attention. But for him to progress 
in school, and to pass the annual examination, it is necessary 
to pay attention to the work connected with this subject. 
Because he wants to pass, therefore he pays attention to 
this subject. It acquires its interest because to pass in it is 
compulsory in the examination. 

As examples of non-volitional or immediate attention we 
have the attention that is given to a game which a child 
is playing. This is interesting in itself, and not because of 
any connexion it may have with anything else. So the 
attention given to it is immediate. In the same way if one 
is in danger of being run over by a motor car, the attention 
given to the situation is immediate. 

Volitional attention can develop into non-volitional. A 
boy is learning English. He is not particularly interested 
in the subject. It does not seem to be connected with any 
immediate purpose in his life. But, because he must pass 
in the subject, he pays attention to it. Gradually, however, 
he develops an interest in the subject. He finds that he is 
good at it. He develops the idea of himself as one who is 
, good at English. He progresses in the language, begins to be 
able to read stories in the language, finds that he can carry 
on a small conversation in it, and his instinct of self-assertion 
comes into play. He takes a pride in his progress. So the 
voluntary attention he gave in the first place is strengthened 
and gradually becomes spontaneous and immediate. 

One of the advantages of the project method is that by 
utilizing the purposes of the child so as to secure volitional 
attention to things which will help him to tarry out his 
purpose, it enables the child gradually to become interested 
in things to which otherwise he would have paid little, if any, 
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attention. The first volitional attention develops into 
immediate attention as he discovers points of interest in what 
he is doing. The project method, more than any other, 
utilizes purpose, and this is the secret of its success. 

We pay attention to things and ideas. It is always easier 
for children to pay attention to concrete things than to 
abstract ideas, hence the part that concrete things play in 
all teaching in primary classes. 

The things or ideas to which we pay attention are of various 
kinds. We pay attention to things which are strange or 
unusual; to the things connected with our daily life; to 
everything which helps us to achieve a purpose, or tends to 
hinder us in achieving a purpose, to things which give us 
pleasure or pain. We may sum it up by saying that we pay 
attention to that which interests us. 

The question then arises as to why we are interested in 
some things and not in others. What do we mean when we 
say that we are interested in something ? This takes us back 
again to our instinctive urges. We are interested in the 
things which are in accord with our instinctive urges and 
help us to give expression to those urges, or which, on the 
other hand, tend to hinder such expression. To say we are 
interested in something means that we see in it a means for 
action along the line of some instinctive urge. This explains 
why purpose plays such an important part in attention and 
interest. Our instinctive tendencies are purposive. Thus 
attention and interest are also purposive. 

If in a child the self-assertive instinct is well developed, 
he will take an interest in everything which helps him to give 
expression to that urge. He will pay attention to his dress 
if he is in the adolescent stage. He will work hard and pay 
careful attention to what goes on in the classroom if he sees 
a chance of distinguishing himself there. If a child has a 
strong instinct of curiosity he will pay great attention to 
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everything new that comes along. He will want to find out 
all about it. He will be interested in studying it and in 
mastering it. If, as unfortunately often happens, the sex 
instinct is strong and is not sublimated, then great attention 
is paid to everything connected with sex, and an unhealthy 
interest will be displayed in that subject. And so we can 
work through all the instinctive urges. It is to them that 
we go to find why we pay attention, and why'we are interested. 

We have seen how sentiments are formed round centres of 
interest. Once a sentiment is formed the result is that we 
pay attention to things connected with our sentiments. This 
is really another way of saying what we have already said 
about the instinctive urges being the key to attention. But 
in the sentiments we have the instinctive tendencies sub- 
limated and controlled and, as a result, we have progress in 
interest and attention. Interest is taken in more worthy 
objects, and attention is given to them. Finally we have the 
acceptance of the ideal which brings all the sentiments under 
its sway and gives a great purpose to life. Again progress is 
made in interest and attention. A further selective process 
is gone through, and attention is now paid chiefly to those 
things which will further progress towards the fulfilment of 
the ideal. The greater the grip of the ideal on life, the more 
intense the attention. This, of course, is true whether the 
ideal be a worthy one or the reverse. The strength of the 
attention will depend on the strength of the ideal or purpose 
in life. 

All we have considered about attention reinforces what we 
have seen of the necessity of using the instinctive urges of our 
children. The task of teachers in securing the attention of 
their charges in school can be solved only as,we can supply 
them with activities along the line of their instinctive tenden- 
cies. With small children this is not difficult. With them, 
interest and attention is of the immediate type, and interest 
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is easily secured if we understand how to utilize the instinc- 
tive urges. As they grow older and advance to higher work, 
attention has to be more and more volitional, at least in its 
initial stages. But here too, the key to the teacher’s problem 
is the sublimating of the instinctive urges, and the building 
up of sentiments round interest centres. And the more 
interests there are in the life of the growing child, the easier 
the task of the teacher becomes. A great deal of what is 
called extra-curricular work, and is frequently thought to be 
of minor importance, is, from this point of view, of the very 
greatest importance to the child in increasing his interests. 

Teachers are sometimes concerned with the problem of 
how to help children to develop the power of sustained atten- 
tion. It is so common to find children’s attention wandering, 
and to find them apparently developing the habit of paying 
attention to nothing. In considering this problem we have 
to remember that people differ in their power to attend. 
Some people seem able to concentrate on one subject for long 
periods, while others have to have frequent changes. It is 
true nevertheless that the limit of sustained attention is 
probably about six seconds. When we go on attending to 
one subject or one thing for a long time what we are really 
doing is attending first to one aspect of the subject, and then 
to another. We do not realise that we are making such 
quick changes. But apart from this, some people cannot 
maintain sustained attention, as we call it, for very long. 
They probably cannot find so many different facets and 
aspects of the subject as others can. We have therefore to 
make allowance for this, and where we find that children are 
of this nature, we must allow them to make changes more 
quickly than others. We should not expect from them feats 
of attention of which they are incapable. 

But the problem of developing the power of sustained 
attention in our pupils is one which does not allow of any 
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quick solution. Success will come by helping pupils to deve- 
lop strongly held purposes in life, by helping them to develop: 
strong and worthy sentiments, and by helping them to deve- 
lop a large number of interests. 

The question sometimes arises as to whether we can pay 
attention to two things at once. An answer to this is easily 
obtained by a simple experiment. If we write down all the 
letters of the alphabet as many times as we can in one minute, 
and then count odd numbers as far as we can in one minute, 
and finally see how far we get in one minute trying to write 
and count at the same time, we shall find that we cannot 
attend successfully to two things at the same time. In cases 
where it seems that this has been done, what happens is that 
the attention is switched from one work to the other and back 
again very quickly. When we do two things, such as using 
a typewriter and thinking of what we are typing at the same 
time, we can do it only because one of the processes has 
become so automatic and habitual that we do not need to pay 
attention to what we are doing, and attention is thus really 
concentrated on one thing only. Thus in a lesson there should 
be one objective. We should not try to teach two things at 
the same time. We cannot expect to get good results if we 
expect children to pay special attention to their handwriting 
when they are also concentrating on the subject-matter of an 
essay they are writing. There should be special lessons for 
the handwriting till good writing becomes habitual. 

‘All the foregoing considerations should help the young 
teacher in the all-important task of capturing and holding 
attention. He must ever appeal to an interest—an instinct, 
a sentiment, or the self, according to his pupil’s stage of 
development. His chief aid to begin with is the instinct of 
curiosity; here he must not refuse the aid of stimuli that are 
striking and novel. Later on he should seek to weave his 
teaching round the hobbies and other acquired interests of his: 
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pupils; where he cannot do that he may frequently draw his 
illustrations from such interests. He can show too, that his 
lessons help to solve problems in which pupils are inter- 
ested; that they will develop a new power that is desirable. 
It is better to make the purpose of the lesson clear at the 
beginning than to keep children guessing what it is all about. 
Lastly, volitional attention and character-training go hand 
in hand; and success in obtaining volitional attention is pro- 
portional to success in the wider task of training character.” 


"J. S. Ross, Groundwork of Educational Psychology, p. 182 (Harrap) . 
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IMAGINATION 


WE have seen how our knowledge of the world around us is 
founded on the sensations which we experience as a result of 
the stimuli which come to us from outside. We see something 
in front of us. We hear a sound. We smell a perfume, and 
so on. The things from which the stimuli for these sensations 
arise are present before us. But if we have a similar response 
when there is nothing in front of us, that is, if we have, as it 
were, a picture of a dog in our minds, similar to the picture 
that we have when the dog is before us, but less clear-cut 
and distinct, when there is nothing outside us to arouse a 
sensation, we call this mental picture an image. It is of the 
same nature as a sensation, but is aroused by mental activity, 
and not by the concrete object. Thus an image differs from 
a sensation in that stimulus does not come from outside, 
but from mental activity. The stimulus of reading the word 
‘dog’ may bring up in the mind, following the thought roused 
by reading the word, a mental picture of some particular dog. 

We can have the same six types of images as the six types 
of sensation; that is, images of sight, hearing, smell, taste, 
touch, and images of muscular action. The images that are 
commonest are those of sight and hearing. We can form a 
mental picture and hear a mental sound more easily than we 
can form the other types of image. And of these two, that 
of sight is more common than that of hearing. But these 
images are never so clear and distinct as the result of sensation 
and perception. We even have feeling aroused by images, 
but here again the feelings aroused are not usually as strong 
as those which accompany sensation and perception. 
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We find that. children commonly depend mainly on either 
images of sight or on images of hearing. That is, they are 
roughly divided into visiles and audiles. But although this 
is usually true it need not be so. In spite of the fact that 
most people seem naturally to favour one or the other of 
these two kinds of image, it is possible, if we pay attention 
to the matter to train children so that they use both types 
of image. If this is done, then learning is considerably helped 
and life made richer in many ways. If no attention is paid 
to this matter, then we have the result that we usually find, 
namely that people depend almost entirely on one or the other, 
but do not use both. The more we can help children to use 
all kinds of images, the easier will be their work in school. 

For example, in the matter of spelling it is possible for the 
teacher to bring into play three different kinds of image. We 
have the look of the word. The child, in using a word, has 
a mental picture of the word. We often find people who are 
not sure of the spelling of a word if they have to spell it orally. 
But when they write it, they know at once if it is rightly or 
wrongly spelt, because they have the visual image before them 
with which to compare what they have written. But spelling 
is made easier if the child also has the image what the word 
sounds like when spelt aloud. That is, if he has the auditory 
image with which to compare what he is saying. Then, 
further, the possession of the muscular movement image will 
help him as he writes the word. He will have the action 
image with which to compare his action in writing the word. 
Thus, if all three types of images are employed in the teaching 
of spelling, the work becomes easier. All three help in the 
work of remembering the correct spelling. Similarly, in 
drawing and writing, both the visual and muscular images 
should be brought into play. Both visual and auditory 
images should be used when helping children to appreciate 
poetry. The poem should call up mental pictures, and the 
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words should produce auditory images. In the same way, 
in mental arithmetic images can be of great service. For the 
teacher himself, when telling a story, the bringing up of mental 
pictures of what the story is describing wiil enable him to tell 
his story much more vividly, since he is describing pictures 
which are before his mind, and is not just concerned with 
words and abstract ideas. Children also should be trained 
to make this use of visual images when telling stories or 
describing events that have happened. In any craftwork 
or in learning a skill of any kind, images of touch and of action 
play a big part. We have the ‘feel’ that we are acting in the 
right way. This means that the muscular movement image 
is helping us to know whether we are on the right track or not. 

Thus images are of great importance in educational work, 
and we should especially emphasize those of sight and sound 
and action. 

Images are connected with what has happened in the past. 
The image is, as it were, a memory. There is nothing new 
in an image. It is a reflection of what has gone before. But 
when we come to imagination we are dealing with something 
which, although founded on what has happened in the past, 
yet has its connexion with the future. Its orientation is not 
to the past, as is that of the image, but to the future. Imagina- 
tion brings something new, however much it may be founded 
on what has gone on in the past. 

Imagination is the power to use our images, these different 
kinds of memories of what we have experienced in the past, 
in a new way. It is using our past experience to create 
something new which has not existed before. Imagination 
depends on experience and on the images which our experience 
enables us to call up. We use these images in a new way, we 
put them into a different order, we make different connexions 
between them and so produce something new. Imagination, 
of course, depends on what has gone before. We cannot 
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imagine an image of something which has no connexion with 
our experience. What we imagine may be an altogether new 
thing. But that thing is made up of different pieces of past 
experience. A child may imagine a fearsome monster such 
as has never existed, and which he has never seen. But the 
component parts of that monster are things which he has 
seen. The raw material with which his imagination has 
worked, to produce something weird and wonderful, has come 
from his past experience. Even though the animal he draws 
or describes bears no resemblance to anything that ever 
existed, its parts, limbs, head and so on, will do so. 

If a child is writing a story which is entirely new, if he is 
making up a story he has never read or heard, so that his 
production is a really new thing, the things he uses in his 
story, men, children, forests, animals and so on will not be 
new. Separately he will have had some experience of them 
all. But he uses them in a way in which they have never 
been used before, and so his imagination, the power he has 
to use raw material in a new way, enables him to produce 
something which, taken as a whole, is quite Original. The 
originality which imagination produces is something which 
is connected with the production as a whole, not with any of 
its parts. 

It follows, therefore, that if children are to be able to reap 
a full advantage from the power of imagination, we must help 
them to have as wide an experience as possible. If experience 
is the raw material which imagination uses, then there must 
be a sufficient supply of this raw material. Thus a rich 
experience will be the foundation of a rich imagination. 
This means that we must seek to help our children to enlarge 
their experience through wide reading, through fruitful social 
contacts, through careful observation, and, generally, through 
living a full life. This is not an easy task, especially in the 
conditions under which education has to be carried on in large 
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numbers of schools in India. Poverty precludes the posses- 
sion of large numbers of books for reading. It also circum- 
scribes the social life of large numbers of children, whose 
life out of school is so much taken up with helping to ease the 
economic burden of their parents. But, at the same time, 
it must be one of the tasks of all teachers to do everything they 
can, in school, to ensure that the experience of their children 
shall be as wide and rich as possible. This, of course, is gene- 
rally to be desired, and not only in connexion with the use of 
the imagination. But it is essential for the use of this power. 

In what ways then is the use of the imagination 
advantagecus ? 

1. In the first place the use of the imagination gives pleasure. 
Those who, using their imagination, write stories, plays, 
poems and so on, have a source of real pleasure and happiness 
which is denied to those who cannot use their imagination. 
The same is true of artists; in fact, of all who do creative work. 
And not only do they give themselves pleasure, but they also. 
give pleasure to all those who read what they have written or 
see what they have painted. The use of the imagination is 
essential for all creative work, and perhaps the greatest joy 
in life comes from creative work. 

2. Imagination is necessary for creative work. It is the 
foundation of all inventions. When someone makes a new 
thing, he has first used his imagination to see, as it were, this 
new thing which he is going to make. There is probably no 
more important task of education than to develop the creative 
powers of those who are being educated. All education should 
be creative. Whenever creative work is done, handwork or 
craftwork, literary work or art, moral or social reform, the 
foundation is the imagination, which is therefore of the 
greatest importance. 

3. Imagination can be of the greatest help in the social 
development of the child. If we can use our imagination we 
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can understand, what other people are thinking and feeling. 
We can see how certain courses of action will affect others, 
and what their reactions are likely to be. Imagination is the 
foundation of the ability to sympathize. Without it, a 
sympathetic understanding of others will be very difficult. 
With it, we are able to put ourselves in the place of others, 
and to see life through their eyes. Nothing is more important 
than such an ability in the development of the power to live 
and work peacefully and creatively with others. And the 
development of this power is one of the main aims of educa- 
tion. In passing, it is perhaps needless to point out how 
essential this use of the imagination is for the teacher, if he is 
to be able to help his pupils as he wishes. 

Imagination is the foundation of all social and economic 
reform. It is when we have sufficient imaginative power 
to see how social conditions and economic conditions are 
affecting our fellows that, we awake to the necessity for change 
and reform. Here again we see that imagination is behind 
all creative work for the betterment of mankind, and for the 
establishment of a new social system. 

4. Imagination also plays its part in the development of 
morals and character. This follows from what we have 
already considered. But apart from the development of 
such qualities as sympathy and righteous indignation, imagina- 
tion enables us to identify ourselves with an ideal. We can 
imagine ourselves as the sort of person which we should like 
to be. A child reads stories of heroes, and, thanks to his 
imagination, sees himself acting as his hero does. He has 
a picture of himself attaining his ideal. Thus the ideal 
becomes a force in his life, and plays its part in shaping his 
character. 

While it is true that people vary in their imaginative 
power, we can do a great deal to help our children to develop 
this power. A judicious use of dramatics is of great help in 
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this. Then we can do far more in schools than is usually 
done to give regular training in creative work.1 In primary 
schools, if we take the trouble we shall find that the great 
majority of children enjoy having a chance to use imagina- 
tion. We see this in their play, which is often dramatic and 
imaginative. We see it if we train them in writing their own 
stories. To realize how this side of education is neglected, 
we have only to go into any class and ask the pupils to 
make up a story of their own. The majority are simply 
blank, or reproduce some story they have heard. The great 
majerity could do something, but they have never been helped 
to do so. Our task is not to develop something that can be 
used only with difficulty. It is one of allowing the child to 
keep on using something that he uses with great gusto when 
he is young. Often grown-ups think a child is telling lies 
when he is simply using his imagination and has no intention 
whatsoever to deceive. 

Some children harmfully use their imagination as an escape 
from reality. Because life as it confronts them is too hard and 
difficult, they relapse into day-dreams which allow them to 
escape from their problems. There is probably no danger in 
day-dreaming in moderation. It may be the stimulus for 
worthy action later on. But when it becomes an escape, 
which prevents action, facing up to life and conquering 

’ difficulties, we have to pay special attention, find out what 
are the particular difficulties which the child is afraid to face, 
and do our best to see that he is not called on to face 
problems which are too great for him, 


S 


‘For a fuller treatment of this part of the subject see my Creative 
Education, pp. 120-6 (Orient Longmans) . 
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EMOTION 


WE have seen that the emotions are closely linked to the 
instinctive urges. Though it may not be correct to say that 
whenever a particular instinctive urge is aroused one particular 
emotion is the inevitable accompaniment of that urge, yet it 
is true that with the more important instinctive urges a 
particular emotion is usually linked. And we are safe in 
saying that the emotion which follows the understanding of 
a situation is the cause of action. It is the emotional aspect 
of the instinctive tendency that results in action. We know, 
we feel, we act, in that order. If there is no emotion, there 
will, normally, be no action. The type of action will depend 
on the emotion, and the strength of the action and its quality 
will depend on the strength and quality of the emotion. 

A boy’s instinctive urge to pugnacity is roused when another 
boy tries to take some of his belongings. That is, he under- 
stands what the actions of the other boy mean. As a result 
of this understanding, anger is roused. And as a result of 
this anger he attacks the other boy, or takes some other means 
of expressing his anger. A boy sees a snake, understands the 
danger, and, as a result, fear is roused. As a result of the fear 
he runs away. The stronger the feeling of anger in the first 
case, the stronger will be his attack on the offender. The 
greater the fear, the stronger the measures taken, in the 
second case, to evade the danger—although sometimes when 
fear is very great, it may result in an inability to do anything. 

Now the type of emotion roused depends on the under- 
standing of the situation with which the person is faced. A 
child who sees a wasp for the first time does not understand 
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the damage that the wasp is capable of inflicting. The child 
sees something new and interesting. He is curious to see 
more of this thing and to find out what it is, So he tries to 
touch it. His understanding of the situation has roused the 
emotion of wonder, and as a result a certain type of action, 
designed to satisfy his curiosity, takes place. His curiosity 
is unpleasantly satisfied when he is stung by the wasp. The 
next time he sees a wasp, his understanding of the situation 
is different. He now knows what the wasp is capable of. 
As a result the emotion roused is not wonder but fear, and the 
action is different from his previous action. It is possible for 
two emotions to be roused; in the case of the wasp, fear and 
anger. And the action will be the result of, the functioning 
of these two emotions. 

Of the three aspects of the instinctive urge, it is the second 
one, that of emotion, which remains constant. That is, our 
understanding of a situation may change. The resultant 
action may take one of many forms. But the emotion which 
causes action does not change. The emotion of anger, for 
example, is always the same. It may be more intense at 
some times and in some situations than in others. But it 
remains anger. It is roused by many different kinds of 
situation, but it is essentially the same emotion. It is 
thus the emotion that is determinative of the kind of 
instinctive urge that is functioning. But we cannot predict 
what particular line of action will result from this emotion. 
All we can say is that it will be directed in a general way 
towards the purpose of removing obstacles to the achieve- 
ment of the desires of the person concerned. In the same way 
the instinctive urge to self-abasement will have its beginning 
in many different kinds of situation. But if this instinct is 
to function, the emotion of humility will always be aroused, 
though the resultant action may take many different forms. 
The core, as it were, of the instinctive series is the emotion. 
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From this we can see how important is emotion in the life 
of the child. If the life of the child is based on his instinctive 
tendencies, and his development depends on their sublimation, 
then emotion, as the cause and determinant of action, must 
te of the greatest importance in all development. If we are 
to achieve the real aim of education we must pay more atten- 
tion to the emotions and the development of the emotional 
life, than to anything else. One of the main defects of our 
education is the neglect of the emotions, as we concentrate 
most of our attention on the cognitive elements in the per- 
sonality of the child. 

The impcrtance of emoticon is realized well enough outside 
the school. The demagogue who seeks to carry a crowd with 
him does not waste his time putting logical arguments before 
his audience. He appeals to their emotions. If he is seeking 
to whip up feeling against another party, he plays on the 
fears of his listeners, on their greed, on their anger. The 

eggar does not trot out an economic argument to gain our 
help. He appeals to our pity. For he knows that if he can 
rouse pity then he will get the action that he wants. In time 
of war, morale is kept up, not so much by reasoned argument, 
as by painting the enemy as black as possible, by parading 
stories of atrocities allegedly committed by the enemy. In 
this way fear and anger are roused and the appropriate action 
is the result, and the war is prosecuted with increased zeal. 
We do the same sort of thing in school when we use fear as an 
aid to discipline. All this is not to say that playing on the 
emotions is wrong. The rightness or wrongness of such action 
depends altogether on our sincerity, and on our respecting the 
personalities of those whose actions we are seeking to direct. 
But it is evident that when we want action, it is to the emo- 
tions that we must look. If we want right and useful action, 
we have to see that right emotions are roused, and that the 
emotions generally are rightly developed and controlled. 
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We have already considered in broad outline how this 
development and control is to be achieved. This is along the 
general line of sublimation and the formation of positive, that 
is, love sentiments. The right direction of emotion can be 
secured only as worthy sentiments are formed, and as those 
sentiments are integrated under a worthy ideal. As the 
instinctive urges are organized round worthy centres of 
interest, so the core of the instinctive tendency leads to right 
action, for it has become part of a,sentiment, that is, a disposi- 
tion has been created for the emotion to be roused by the 
right kind of object, and, once roused, to issue in a line of 
action which is worthwhile. This is what is meant by control 
of the emotions. We must never confuse true control of the 
emotions with repression. Repression will always be harmful. 
There must be an cutlet for emotion. An emotion, once 
roused, should always issue in action. What we have to do 
is to help the growing child to act worthily when his emotions 
are roused. It is better not to have an emotion roused, than, 
once it has been roused, to be unable to act in line with it. 
To feel pity, but to do nothing to relieve the distress that has 
aroused the pity, can result only in a personality at war with 
itself. Often, if action on an emotion is prevented, if it is 
bottled up, when it does finally burst its bonds, the results are 
disastrous. The first thing we have to make sure of, in our 
work with children, is that they have opportunities for action 
when emotion is roused. The direction of that action will be 
secured by the centres of interest, that is of the sentiments, 
and their final sublimation will depend on the ideal accepted 
for life. 

Apart from this broad line of work, however, there 
are a number of things to which teachers have to pay 
attention if they are to help their pupils to’ develop their 
emotional life harmoniously with the other parts of their 
personalities. 
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1. Pupils should be helped to form positive sentiments, so 
that anger will show itself as righteous indignation, pride will 
work as self-respect, humility will develop into willingness 
to co-operate. 

2. The child should grow up in an atmosphere of affection. 
This does not mean that we have to go to extremes and spoil 
the child. But it does mean that the child should have the 
feeling of security which affection brings. The feeling of 
insecurity which so many children have, which results from 
lack of affection and support as the child seeks to adjust 
himself to his environment, is one of the chief causes of 
emotional instability. Fear is at the bottom of many emo- 
tional extravagances, especially in these days, and fear, i.e. 
unnecessary fear, can usually be traced back to a lack of a 
feeling of security in childhood. 

An atmosphere of affection has another beneficial result 
in that it encourages the child to be frank and sincere. He 
is not tempted to retreat within himself, and to hide things. 
He gets into the habit of bringing things out into the open 
and talking about them to an affectionate and sympathetic 
audience of parent or teacher. He is willing to talk about his 
experience, and hence the danger of repression is much 
lessened. Affection can do a great deal to ensure a healthy 
attitude of frankness. 

3. Children should be trained to be emotionally sincere. 
In school we should be helping our children to have their own 
feelings. Too often we try to make them feel, when we do 
pay any attention to the subject, as we think they ought to 
feel, and this results in a fundamental insincerity of life and 
character. Children in school should be allowed to have their 
own emotions, and should not be trained to ape those of 
others. They should not think that they have to appreciate a 
poem just because their teacher does so, and seems to expect 
them toido so. We shall never be able to make real progress in 
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helping in the development of the emotions if we attempt to 
build on a foundation of insincerity. Children should be 
allowed to have their own emotions, and should never be 
required to feel to order, and to pretend to have emotions 
they do not have. 

This does not mean that we simply leave children to feel 
as they like, and make no attempt to guide them. But it 
does mean that we should always have the aim of helping 
children to have the right emotions for themselves, to feel 
truly for themselves, and not simply because they are sup- 
posed to do so. If the teacher finds that there is lack of 
sympathy where sympathy should be shown, or of indignation 
when indignation should be shown, then he can lay his plans 
for helping his children to develop those emotions. But the 
teacher’s work is not to impose emotion, but to guide 
his children to develop their own emotions along right 
lines. 

4. The feeling of inferiority must be guarded against. We 
know the terrible effects on young people’s lives and especially 
on the emotional side of their lives, of the feelings of guilt and 
of inferiority from which they so often suffer. In most cases 
this feeling of guilt is closely connected with the working of 
the sex instinct, and is altogether unjustified. It is very often 
the result of wrong teaching or of ignorance. But it can cast 
a blight over life just at the stage when the emotional life of 
the child is of such great importance. The feeling of infe- 
riority generally, apart from its special manifestation in a 
feeling of guilt, can also have evil effects on the life of the 
child. We have already dealt with this enemy of harmonious 
development. 

5. We must never forget what I have emphasized before, 
that when emotion is roused, we must give opportunity for 
it to issue in worthy action. 

1 See pp. 144-6. 
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Thus the work of helping pupils to develop their emotional 
life consists of four parts. (1) The sublimation of the instinc- 
tive tendencies and integrating them into sentiments under 
an ideal. (2) Helping pupils to have the right emotion in 
response to the situations in which they find themselves. 
(3) Helping pupiis to be sincere and to avoid blind confor- 
mity, never allowing others to dictate to them what their emo- 
tions are to be, not allowing their emotions to rule them to the 
exclusion of the use of reason. (4) Helping pupils to under- 
stand the importance of acting worthily when emotion is 
aroused, and giving them opportunities to do so. 

Different methods can be used in schools in connexion with 
this work of helping children in their emotional life. Drama- 
tics can play a big part in this task. School celebrations and ~ 
functions can be made use of. Story-telling is a most popular 
method of rousing emotion, and can be used for directing 
emotion to the right objects. Corporate religious worship is 
perhaps one of the best methods which can be used. Advan- 
tage can often be taken of ‘opportunities that arise in the 
course of the teaching of such subjects as literature, history, 
geography and science. The power of suggestion that the 
teacher has, and the general influence of the atmosphere 
which he creates, is far greater than he usually realizes. A 
display of sympathy at the right time by the teacher probably 
has more effect than anything else he may do. It is needless 
to say that if the influence of the teacher is to be of much 
effect, his own emotional life must be sublimated and 
controlled. 
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THE WILL 


WE have seen that there are three aspects of instinctive 
action, (i) cognition, (ii) feeling and (iii) conation or striving 
for action. We have also seen that none of these is brought 
into play by itself. They are not faculties of the self or of the 
personality. The personality as a whole is in action when a 
person thinks, feels or acts. Thus the will is not a faculty. 
It is the name we give to a particular function of the person- 
ality, the function that we see when a person decides or 
determines on a course of action and begins to act according 
to that determination. The self as a whole makes the decision 
and acts on it. Thus the will is a mcde of functioning of the 
personality. It is therefore not possible to ‘train’ the will in 
the sense that we train a soldier to carry out certain operations 
until he does them almost without thinking what he is doing. 
What we do is to train the personality so that the person uses 
his power to decide and act on his decision, rightly, and to the 
full. We do speak of training the will, and no harm is done 
as long as we remember that it is not the training of a faculty, 
to which we refer, but to the training of the personality to use 
one of its powers. We can train children to develop habits 
such as those of perseverance and of undertaking responsibility 
which will be of great help to them when they seek to use the 
power of willing and of carrying out what they have willed. 
In passing, we have also to remember that the personality 
has another power which enables it to make a judgement as 
to the value of any decision or course of action. Here again 
the personality acts as a whole. Conscience; the name we 
give to this power of distinguishing between right and wrong, 
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between the relative values for the person of two or more 
courses of action is, again, not a faculty, but a function of the 
self or personality as a whole. This power of conscience is 
important in connexion with the will because it gives the 
standard according to which decisions are made. We also 
speak of training conscience, but here again we really mean 
training the personality so that the person is able to judge 
rightly. We can train this power of the personality by teach- 
ing children, as they grow up, what things are right and what 
are wrong, by increasing their knowledge so that they are 
better able to make such judgements for themselves in the 
light of individual and social results of various courses of 
action. Conscience, therefore, the power to judge the value of 
courses of action, has a very close connexion with, and a vital 
effect on, the will. It helps to determine the line along which 
action shall take place, that is, the kind of action that shall be 
undertaken. If the personality has so developed that the person 
has a sensitive conscience, that is, if he has a keen sense of 
right and wrong, with a strong aversion to identifying himself 
with what he judges to be wrong, then we can see how con- 
science and will are interlinked. This is what we should expect 
when we remember that both are functions of the self as a 
whole. This is one place where education is linked with ethics 
rather than with psychology. As far as psychology is concern- 
ed we are able with its help to see how the power of will deve- 
Jops. The will may be equally strong for right or for wrong. 

When the small child begins to take notice of his environ- 
ment, especially of his social environment, he gradually rea- 
lizes that he is separate from the things round about him, and 
that he is separate from the people round about him. He 
begins to be conscious that he is a person, though he does not 
think of the position in that way. But gradually he understands 
that on one side is he himself, and on the other side are all 
those with whom he comes in contact. 
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Gradually, too, he begins to think about himself. He 
-becomes an object of thought to himself. Not only does he 
realize that he can have certain thoughts about himself, but 
also that other people, by whom he is daily surrounded, can 
have thoughts about him, and that their thoughts about him 
have a vital effect on him. He may think one thing about 
himself but if this parents have a different idea on the subject 
it is what they think that really affects him, sometimes 
pleasantly and sometimes unpleasantly. He understands 
that other people are forming judgments about him, and about 
what he does, as to whether he is good and well-behaved 
or the opposite, as to whether what he does is correct or not. 
Because of the consequences to himself of what other people 
think abcut him, he begins to:pay attention to the effect he has 
on other people. He has, perforce, to accept their standards 
of conduct, and to conform to what they think is right and 
proper. If he wishes to live a comfortable life, and to be 
sure of their affection, and to avoid their anger with its un- 
pleasant consequences, he has to conform to their standards, 
and to see to it that he acts up to their thoughts about him 
and of what he should be. Thus he develops the desire that 
other people shall consider him ‘good’. In his life there are 
two influences: the influences of what he thinks about himself, 
and the influence of what others think about him, or at least 
of what he wants others to think about him. Because of 
the working of the herd instinct, of family life, and of social 
pressure generally, he wishes to make as good a display of 
himself, that is, to gain as good an opinion about himself 
from others, as is possible. Gradually a sentiment is formed 
of which he, his ‘self’, is the focal point, the centre of interest, 
and this sentiment we call the self-regarding sentiment. 

The result of the formation of this sentiment is that the 
instinctive tendencies are grouped round the self, and all work 
to make the young persons feel self-respect. He has accepted 
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from his social environment certain standards, and he feels 
humbled and deflated if he does not act up to those standards. 
He has a picture of himself as he wants others to regard him. 
If he wishes himself to be considered a hard worker, then the 
obvious thing is for him to work hard in order to make people 
have this opinion about him. But possibly in the social 
group in which he moves hard work may not rank very high 
in the scale of values. That group may put a greater value 
on performing acts of mischief, more or less daring. In this 
case the self-regarding sentiment will work towards making 
the youth anxious to perform such deeds. And if he feels 
that others look on him as daring in mischief, or if he wants 
them to do so, then his actions are designed to reinforce their 
ideas, or to create such ideas about him in their minds. His 
decisions as to what he shall do are determined by what he 
wants others to think about him. His self-respect depends 
on excelling in mischief. To excel in school work would bring 
him no particular self-respect. 

The will of the child, then, as he grows up in society, is 
determined by the social groups in which he lives. as is also 
his conscience. The will depends on the ideal which the 
individual accepts for himself. That ideal will normally be 
taken from his social group. It may be a worthy ideal or 
it may be the reverse. But whatever be the value of the 
ideal, it is this which determines the will, or decides the type 
of decisions he makes and the kinds of actions he performs. 
The stronger the ideal, and the more fully it is accepted, the 
stronger will be the power of the will. The person with a 
strong will is the person with one strong Overmastering ideal 
in life to which all else is subordinate. 

But a child growing up comes into contact with many 
different kinds of ideas in his social group. It is rarely that 
a group stands completely for one particular standard of 
conduct, or for one ideal. Moreover the child is a member 
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of many different social groups. He is in one social group in 
his home, in another at school, in a third when he is out play- 
ing with his companions. Thus he has different pictures of 
himself as he wants others to conceive of him, according to 
the social group in which he is. These pictures may be incom- 
patible. He is therefore pulled now one way and now another. 
The result is that his power of making decisions and embark- 
ing on courses of action does not function along one line. His 
will therefore is weak. There is a conflict in his life. Unless this 
conflict is resolved, and one picture of himself takes the chief 
place, his will continues to be weak. Unless he follows one 
ideal, that is, in all important matters, his will remains weak, 
and he is swayed in different ways. It is therefore the task of 
education to help the individual to accept one main ideal for 
life, so that there may be as little conflict of ideals as possible. 
The more his personality comes under the sway of one ideal 
the stronger his will becomes. So to ‘train’ the will, we must 
help the individual to accept one overmastering ideal or pur- 
pose in life. And, as we have seen, the quality of the character 
will depend on the quality of this ideal. 

We should note here the importance of the personal rela- 
tionship of the teacher with the growing child. Most children 
will wish to stand well with their teachers. They will want 
to be what their teachers think them to be. If the teacher 
shows that he thinks a pupil capable of hard work, this 
opinion, provided the pupil is aware of it, has an important 
place in the opinions about him which the pupil wishes 
to justify. To do this he has to work hard, or he 
will lose the good opinion of the teacher, and his self-respect 
will suffer. Thus the opinion of the teacher about a pupil 
plays an important part in the development of the conative 
side of the pupil’s personality. If the teach¢r lets the pupil 
see that he has a poor opinion of him, then also the pupil 
tends to act down to that poor opinion. 
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The teacher also affects his pupils through his own ideal for 
life. This will be an unconscious but very vital process. A 
teacher with a passion for truth and for accurate knowledge 
will do a great deal, simply by having that ideal towards which 
he is continually striving, to help his pupils to accept such an 
ideal for themselves. 

There are commonly two ways in which the conative side 
of the personality shows itself, in which a person exercises his 
will. The first is in the power of sustained voluntary activity, 
in the power of devoting the energies to the carrying-out of 
a purpose, and disregarding all those things which would 
militate against the carrying-out of that purpose. In other 
words, perseverance in carrying a purpose, combined with 
concentration of effort. 

Small children concentrate on one particular activity for 
a short time only. They need variety, and quickly change 
from one activity to another. Gradually they are able to keep 
on at one kind of activity for a longer time. This means that 
their will-power is developing. Their purposes are stronger. 
The task of the teacher then is to encourage the habit of 
perseverance. Apart from the fundamental part played by 
purpose and ideal, the teacher has to pay attention to interest, 
and this means providing opportunities for action along the 
lines of the main instinctive tendencies. Perseverance is helped 
greatly by interest. Without interest, either intrinsic or 
derived, it will be difficult to help children to persevere. At 
the same time, teachers should help their pupils to develop: 
the habit of finishing a task they have taken up. 
It is important to see that they do not undertake a task which: 
is too difficult for them, or will take too long for them to 
complete, at the particular stage of development which they 
have reached. But it is very important, from the point of 
view of the development of the habit of perseverance, to see 
that pupils do not leave tasks half done, or get into the habit 
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of giving up trying when the task becomes a little difficult. 
Once a teacher has decided that a particular pupil is able to do 
a particular task, he should see that the task is completed. 

In this connexion also, the pupil must understand the reason 
and purpose of what he is doing. Conative power will not be 
developed unless there is feeling that a definite purpose is 
being achieved. Thus, a method such as the project method is 
very valuable. But the achieving of a purpose can form the 
basis of almost all methods of teaching. 

The second way in which conative power shows itself is 
when action is deliberately taken along the line of resistance; 
that is, when a certain course of action is adopted in spite of 
the fact that other actions may seem more desirable. The 
decision made and the action taken are dictated by a consid- 
eration of the ultimate worth of that action, in spite of the 
temptations that come to do something else. This really 
means that the person is resolving a conflict of ideals. Thus 
a pupil working for an examination may refuse to give time 
to playing a hockey match, even though he be very keen on 
hockey and may want to play very much. He recognizes 
that this purpose of passing the examination is more important, 
and that the less important activity must be given up. This 
use of the will comes later and involves decisions of con- 
science and estimates of values. Again we see that such an 
exercise of conative power depends on the acceptance of one 
strong purpose. 

To sum up, the strength of the will depends on the strength 
of the instinctive impulses. This is hereditary. It depends 
on the degree to which the person has identified himself with 
one main ideal for life, and on the absence of conflicting ideals. 
The quality of the will depends on the quality of the ideal thus 
accepted. If the ideal is a good one, then the will is good, 
and character is good. If the ideal is an unworthy one, then 
the will is bad and character is bad. 
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HABIT 


AN HABITUAL action is one which is performed with little or 
no thought, and approximately always in the same way. It 
is the result of many repetitions of the act in approximately 
the same way. The first time that an act is performed it 
will be done slowly, and it may be that considerable thought 
is entailed. The second time the act is performed a little less 
thought will be required, and the act will be done slightly 
more quickly. As repetition follows repetition, less and less 
thought is required, until finally the act becomes almost 
indistinguishable from a reflex action. It is done without 
conscious thought, performed smoothly and with the maxi- 
mum speed required. 

With each repetition of the act there is naturally an effect 
on the nerve tracks and on the brain. As we have seen, each 
action involves the functioning of the afferent and efferent 
nerves as tuey carry messages to and from the brain. When 
approximately the same message is taken to the brain, and the 
same answer comes back, for the same action to result, a 
kind of track is worn, so that the answer to the message Car- 
tied to the brain becomes more and more automatic. There is 
fess and less need for consideration and thought, and the 
answer comes almost immediately on receipt of the message. 
Thus gradually the action becomes more and more like a 
reflex action, we have a habitual action, and a habit is estab- 
lished. It becomes more and more difficult for any other 
answer to come to the in-going message than the one that has 
been given again and again in response to what is approxi- 
mately the same message. Thus the basis of habit is this 
groove, as it were, which is worn in the nerves. 
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‘The great thing then, in all education, is to make our 
nervous system our ally instead of our enemy. It is to fund 
and capitalize our acquisitions, and live at ease upon the 
interest of the fund. For we must make automatic and 
habitual, as early as possible, as many useful actions as we 
can, and guard against growing into ways that are likely 
to be disadvantageous to us, as we should guard against the 
plague. The more of the details of our daily life we hand over 
to the effortless custody of automatism, the more our higher 
powers of mind will be set free for their own proper work.’! 

This, then, is the big advantage of habit. It saves us 
time and thought over various things. This time and thought 
can be devoted to more important things. As a matter of 
fact, if we had not the power of forming habits, life would 
remain a very elementary thing. We should have no time 
or mental energy for the higher things of life, and could make 
no progress. Habit enables us to conserve mental energy 
and time for the more imvortant things of life. At the same 
time we must always remember that there is a danger in 
habit. Like many other things it is a good servant but a 
bad master. Once formed, a habit is very difficult to break. 
It has the effect, as we have seen, of cutting out thought. 
If we allow habit to have too great a part in our lives or 
in the lives of our children, it means that we are reducing 
the part that thought plays. This, when we get away from 
the mere details of daily life, may be a very dangerous thing. 
That is why Rousseau said that we should form the habit 
of forming no habits. 

Again, the nervous basis of habit makes it very important 
that all habits formed should be good and useful ones. Since 
a habit once formed is so difficult to break or to change, 
a great deal of trouble is saved if we make a.good start. In 
helping our children to form habits, we should try to see to 

1W. James, Textbook of Psychology, p. 144 (Macmillan) . 
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it that they feel satisfaction when a correct response is made. 
The action which brings satisfaction to us is the one which 
we are inclined to repeat. This is why, as we have seen 
in considering how we learn, we learn to do things in the 
right way in spite of making many mistakes. The action 
that is liable to become habitual is the one which brings 
a feeling of satisfaction. The action which does not bring 
satisfaction, does not have the same effect on the nerve 
paths as does the one which gives satisfaction. Thus, when 
we wish our children to learn good habits, we must do our 
best to see to it that the response which we wish them to 
make brings satisfaction to them, while the response which 
we wish them to avoid, brings dissatisfaction. If we wish 
a child to develop the habit of telling the truth, we should 
see to it that when he tells the truth, he feels satisfaction, and 
when he does not tell the truth, dissatisfaction is the result. 
If we allow him to feel satisfaction when he tells a lie, then 
the result will be a habit of telling lies. 

Habits may be divided into three kinds. Firstly, there 
are what we may call bodily habits, that is, habits which 
are connected with the way in which we use our limbs, with 
actions such as walking, speaking, washing the teeth, standing 
up Straight, gaining proficiency in the use of bodily powers 
in such things as games, and so on. 

Secondly, there are what we may call habits of character, 
or dispositions. These are such habits as those of obedience, 
of truth-telling, of hospitality, of tolerance, of tidiness, of 
punctuality, and so on. 

Thirdly, there are what we may call habits of thought. 
These are habits such as those of accuracy, of thinking for 
oneself, of seeking for reasons and causes, habits of correct 
observation, and of testing results. When we were consider- 
ing the sentiments we saw that in reality the sentiment is. 
really a habit, which we call a disposition. 
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When a habit is in process of formation, we find that 
progress does not go on regularly. At the beginning progress 
is usually rapid. There is interest in something new, and 
compared to the state of the self previous to the beginning 
of the formation of the habit, changes are made quickly. 
Gradually the rate of progress becomes slower. The impres- 
sion made on the nerve paths is a new one, and as the 
impression deepens, as it were, the effect is great. But as 
the number of repetitions increases the impression does not 
increase in the same way. We come fairly soon to a place 
where there does not seem to be any progress. We reach 
a flat place in the curve of progress of formation of the habit. 
Then, when this plateau in the progress of the habit has been 
passed, progress will go on again, though never so quickly as 
in the first stages of formation. 

The fact that there are: such plateaux in the graph of 
progress in the formation of habit, that is, times when no 
progress is made, is important for our methods of helping 
our pupils in forming habits. When a period of stagnation 
sets in, it is necessary for us to change our methods of teaching, 
to attempt to arouse interest and stimulate purpose in some 
new way, so that there may be aroused a fresh desire for, and 
interest in, the goal of the more or less complete establish- 
ment of the habit in question. We see this in the teaching 
of English. Frequently the second year or even the latter 
part of the first year of learning the subject, if we do not take 
pains to avoid it, is a stagnant period. The first glow of 
interest in the new subject has worn off, and unless special 
measures are taken to re-arouse interest, satisfactory progress 
is not made in the subject: The same is true in all habit- 
formation. 

It is easy for anyone to test out the fact, that in habit- 
formation the rate of improvement is not constant, but more 
rapid in the early stages, that progress is not constant, but 
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that there are‘times when lapses occur, and that there are 
flat places in the curve of progress. If, for example, a man 
tries to throw round quoits on to a peg from a short distance— 
to play the game known as peg quoits—and if he keeps a 
record of the number of attempts with the amount of success, 
throwing five quoits at an attempt, he will be able to plot 
a graph showing the rate of progress. In the same way 
we can demonstrate this by timing ourselves as we alternately 
say the letters of the alphabet and the numbers in order, 
that is, Ai; Bs; C3; and so on. As we do this several times 
we shall find that our speed increases, but does not increase 
regularly, and that there are times when, for a while, there 
is no increase. 

Thus when a new habit is being acquired, when a beginning 
is made, progress is good and practice is very valuable. We 
get a lot of improvement in return for the time spent on 
cultivating the habit. But as time goes on we do not get 
so much improvement in proportion to the time that is spent 
on the particular work. Thus we reach a stage where it 
ceases to be profitable simply to spend time on practice of 
the particular work or skill. The practice necessary for 
continued progress should come incidentally to other types 
of work. For instance, when learning to write in a new 
script, as an Indian child has to do when learning to write 
English, there is great value in having plenty of practice 
in the early stages. But after some time, the child does 
not make, in proportion to the time he spends on practice, 
nearly so much progress as he did in the early stages. It is 
then not profitable to spend time merely in practising writing. 
The practice must come incidentally to the general work 
that he does in learning English. 

We must always bear in mind the fact that the rate of 
progress is not constant, and that there are variations in 
the success achieved, with apparent lapses, when we try to 
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assess the work that our pupils are doing. Just as in games 
we can get what we call ‘stale’, when we seem able to do 
nothing right, so in class-work also there will be similar 
variations, and similar lapses, which are not due to the child 
slacking or not working, but simply due to the way in which 
habit-formation works. Similarly when we find our pupils 
have come to a flat place in the curve of progress, we must 
recognize that this is no fault of the pupils, but is a regular 
feature of the way in which habits are formed. It is for the 
teacher to try to remove boredom if that has set in, or 
to see to the health and home conditions of the child, 
and generally to make changes which will bring back 
interest. 

Another point that should be remembered in helping pupils 
to acquire habits is that short periods of practice spread out 
over a number of days are more effective than long periods 
with longer gaps between the periods of practice. It is 
better to give short periods of oral arithmetic everyday 
than to give one long period of it each week. This is because 
short periods daily do not allow fatigue to set in so easily 
and interest is not exhausted. Then, too, when short periods 
come frequently, there is not the same opportunity for for- 
getting. The nerve paths do not lose the first impression 
before the second one is made. 

What has been said applies to habits that are more of the 
nature of mechanical work. But there are certain consider- 
ations which we must keep in mind in connexion with habit- 
formation which apply to all kinds of habits. 

1. We must get our pupils started in the right direction 
at least, from the very first time an attempt at forming the 
habit is made. If we think of the neural basis of habit we 
shall at once see why this is so important. The second time 
we do the action we tend to do the same as the first time, 
because the same nerve track tends to be stimulated. This 
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applies whether it is telling the truth or learning the pronun- 
ciation of a word in a new language. 

2. Having got started along the right track we must see 
to it that no exceptions, or at least as few as possible, are 
made to the habit. We must see to it that our pupils have 
€very opportunity to do the right thing, and as little oppor- 
tunity as possible for doing the wrong thing. Thus, when 
trying to teach the spelling of a word, there should be as 
little opportunity as possible for it to be spelt the wrong way. 
Every exception to the habit permitted, especially in the 
early stages, helps to defeat our purpose. If we wish to 
form the habit of rising at five o’clock in the morning we 
shall never do it by getting up at five o’clock for two days 
and then staying in bed till seven o’clock on the third day. 
After a habit has been firmly formed we may allow some 
exceptions without upsetting the habit, but not while the 
habit is in process of being formed. It is no use seeing that 
pupils are tidy or accurate in one subject, while in another 
subject they ate allowed to be untidy and careless. 

3. When a beginning is made in the formation of a habit, 
the whole process is made easier and more liable to succeed 
if there is present in the child keen interest in what is being 
done and a strong purpose. It is therefore part of the 
work of the teacher to do what he can to see that the child 
understands what is required and Why it is useful, and 
also to do his best to create interest in the work and so 
reinforce the efforts that are made. It therefore is obvious 
that the bringing of fear to bear in habit-formation is 
inadvisable. 

4. The child should: be encouraged to seize every oppor- 
tunity of acting in line with the desired habit. We learn 
by doing and it is by acting, not merely by thinking, that 
the required effects are made in the nerve tracks. Habits 
are formed by acting. 
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‘Seize the very first possible opportunity to act on every 
resolution you make, and on every emotional prompting you 
may experience in the direction of the habits you aspire to 
gain. It is not in the moment of their forming, but in the 
moment of their producing motor effects that resolves and 
aspirations communicate the new “set” to the brain .... No 
matter how full a reservoir of maxims one may possess, and 
no matter how good one’s sentiments may be, if one has 
not taken advantage of every concrete opportunity to act, 
one’s character may remain entirely unaffected for the better. 
With mere good intentions, hell is proverbially paved.”! 

It is therefore the job of the teacher not so much to preach 
to the child and to tell him what he ought to do, as to provide 
opportunities for action along the required line, and to en- 
courage him to take such action. Success in habit-forming 
depends on the child taking such action for himself, not on 
his listening to what the teacher has to say. Instruction 
he must be given, but without action by the child such 
instruction is useless. 


1 W. James, Textbook of Psychology, p. 147 (Macmillan) . 
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PLAY 


PLAY is universal and we find the desire to play in everyone, 
children and grown-ups alike. Why do we want to play? 
Why do children always enjoy playing ? 

This is not an easy question to answer satisfactorily. We 
may put forth many reasons, all good, but none fully satisfy- 
ing. There is probably no one reason for our desire to play, 
and it is only as we take into account all the reasons put for- 
ward that we can get an answer which seems to be adequate. 
In one individual one reason will be predominant, in another 
individual a different one. 

The best way to approach this matter of play is to remem- 
ber that every normal human being has an overmastering 
desire to use the energy and the powers that he has inherited. 
Everyone has an urge to activity, which, as we have seen, 
is at the basis of the development of personality. It is only 
as we have opportunities for expressing this urge to activity 
that we are truly satisfied. Play gives us opportunities for 
doing this. 

Play is not an instinctive urge. We have no special 
instinctive urge to play in the way in which we have to 
assert ourselves and to acquire things. But play is a way, 
a means, which is used by the self when the different instine- 
tive urges are trying to express themselves. Play offers 
a means of activity to the individual by which the different 
instinctive urges he possesses can have some scope for 
expression. In thus supplying a means for activity of a 
great many different kinds, and thus enabling us to satisfy 
the great desire of our nature, lies the chief reason for the 
attractiveness of play. 
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This is not the whole explanation. There are other factors 
that enter into our enjoyment of play. But this is the 
foundation of our enjoyment. 

There is in play a freedom that we do not usually have 
when we are at work. We are freer to use our strength 
and our desire for activity when playing, than when bound 
down to the limits imposed by our work, or by those who 
superintend our work. In play we are usually pleasing 
ourselves, doing what we want to, and not doing what some- 
one else requires us to do. In fact, if we are forced to play 
when we do not want to, or if we are forced to play a game 
we do not want to play, then play at once becomes work for: 
us. It loses the characteristics of play. So that freedom is one 
of the important elements in the attraction that play has for us. 
It is this element of freedom that is probably the most impor-- 
tant factor in constituting a difference between play and work. 

Another reason why we like to play is that it brings us 
into free and easy company with our fellows. Play is, after 
the early stages of life, a co-operative business. Even in 
the early stages of life when play is an individual thing, 
the child likes to play in the company of others, though he 
does not actually play with them. But later, play is valued, 
unconsciously for the most part, because of the way in which 
it satisfies the herd instinct and our strong desire to be with 
others, and to have close relationships with others. And 
this relationship is usually a pleasant one, in spite of quarrels 
that may arise. It is free and easy, with little emotional 
stress or strain. When stress and strain does enter in, as in 
competition taken too seriously, then we lose a great deal 
of the pleasure that play normally gives. A test match 
becomes almost a war, and loses most of the characteristics 
of play that we find in village cricket. F 

In play the child expresses his ideas and feelings about 
his personal relationships. We see this in the popularity 
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of playing the game of ‘school’. In his play-school, the child 
-can say things to the one acting as teacher that he would 
like to say to his real teacher, but which he does not dare 
to say. A girl playing with dolls lets off the steam on her 
charges that she cannot let off safely in ordinary life. The 
gang playing at pirates or robbers or Red Indians have an 
opportunity in their play of giving vent to aggressiveness, 
even although it is only in pretence, that is denied them in 
ordinary life. Play thus is valuable and attractive in supply- 
ing a means of expression for feeling that would otherwise 
remain bottled up. In his play the child can feel himself 
handling situations actively as a manipulator or director, 
‘whereas in ordinary life he is usually much more passive, 
-and unable to bend his environment to his will. : 

‘Play is the child’s natural way of dealing with life as 
it presses upon him. Through play he learns not only to 
explore his environment and to increase his knowledge and 
his skill (a very important part of play activity) but to express 
his own ideas and feelings with regard to his personal relation- 
ships .... Play is also the safety-valve whereby experiences 
that are overwhelming at the time can be relieved in a more 
bearable form and the child no longer needs to turn from 
them completely but can face them in such guise as he feels 
able to cope with, and absorb into consciousness. Thus 
one doctor, who collected information about children involved 
in a very serious air-raid while in hospital, was able to show 
definitely that those children who suffered least from the 
nervous shock were those who were able to play out the 
experience again with their dolls or their bricks’. 

One of our strong inherited propensities is the urge to 
compete, to strive, to struggle. There is, in most play, an 
element of competition and striving. Games are played for 
the sake of the game, but most people also want to win, 

* Play and Mental Health, N.E.F, Monograph No. 8, p. 1. 
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and do their best to win. We all like to win a game in which 
we are playing. This element of competition, of striving to 
excel and to win, is another of the things which makes play 
SO attractive. Even in games like golf, which can, if necessary, 
be played by oneself, there is still the element of competition 
in striving to beat one’s own record or someone else’s record. 
As a rule we do not go on year after year playing a game at 
which we are no good, and which we never win, unless the 
social element in the situation is very strong. It will be 
readily recognized that here is a danger spot. This element 
of competition in games can easily do a great deal of harm. 
Hockey-sticks can do duty for swords and spears. But, 
kept under control, competition in games is one way of 
supplying a means of sublimation for the urge to pugnacity, 
and is certainly one of the reasons for the attractiveness of 
play. 

As well as providing opportunities for the expression, in 
harmless ways, of the instinctive urge to pugnacity, play also 
provides the same sort of opportunities for the expression 
of other instinctive urges. Play gives a chance for self- 
assertion, particularly in the case of the pupil who is good 
at games. But it may also, in the classroom, give a much- 
needed opportunity for self-assertion to certain ones who are 
in danger of being overwhelmed by a sense of inferiority. 
This opportunity for self-assertion is another reason for the 
pleasure taken in games. On the other hand, in later stages, 
particularly in adolescence, team games give opportun- 
ities for the expression of the urge to self-abasement, and 
teach lessons of co-operation, and of working under a leader 
for a common cause. We have already seen how play helps 
to satisfy the herd instinct. . 

Another reason that is sometimes advanced for the attrac- 
tions and usefulness of play is that it performs a vital function 
in helping the individual human being to go through the 
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different stages “Of development that correspond with the 
stages of the development of the race. The theory is that in 
each individual life, the individual goes through the stages: 
that the race has gone through. For example, just as our 
ancestors at one stage lived in the jungle and hunted in 
packs, so in the individual life we have the gang stage. Play 
enables the individual, at different stages, to carry out the 
activities suitable for the particular stage he is recapitulating. 
He has an inborn desire to live through these stages, but 
can do so, in the modern world, only by means of play 
activities. So that aiding these recapitulative activities is 
one of the functions of play. 

Another function of play, if not a cause of its attractiveness, 
is that it provides a means of preparation for the activities 
of adult life. Play is considered by some to be essentially 
a practice for more serious activities which come later. This 
is seen plainly in the play of kittens when they practise with 
anything that moves, for the more serious business of killing 
mice and rats later on. We see the same thing illustrated 
in the play of girls with dolls, which prepares them for the 
more serious business of motherhood later on. 

Play is also a means of relaxation and recreation. It is 
literally re-creation. It provides us with a change from our 
usual occupation and activities, and therefore gives us much- 
needed relaxation and variety of activity. Moreover it is 
like a tonic. It really does re-create our mental and spiritual 
powers, and gives bodily exercise which sets up the whole 
system. 

Most of what has been said about play might also be said 
about work. The fact is that often it is extremely difficult 
to distinguish between play and work—though of course it is 
often extremely easy to do so. But when work is done 
which has an intrinsic interest for us, not because of any 
advantage which we shall consciously gain from it but simply 
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because we have an urge to do it, which we can freely satisfy, 
then the dividing line between work and play tends to 
‘disappear. 

Thus play, in its ordinary sense, develops into work which 
is not work in our ordinary sense, but is simply a higher 
manifestation of the play-spirit. This is true work, and the 
play-way and the play-spirit are necessary if the child is to 
make what ought to be the normal course of growth from 
the play of childhood to the work of manhood and woman- 
hood. “True work is the highest form of play; but it is 
always the play element in work that is the most 
important. The play motive is the deepest and most serious. 
It is deeper than hunger; the artist starves himself for 
ort.” 

‘Work that is done with joy at heart, and leisure that is 
not wasted merge into one as’ play.” 

The best work is work that is objective, work that is done 
for its own sake, and not for what is to be got from it. The 
artist painting a picture is lost in his art, and does not think 
of how much he will get for his picture when it is finished. 
He will paint even though he knows he will get nothing for it. 
Literally he paints because he cannot help doing so. This 
is play. The doctor immersed in an operation is not thinking 
of his fees. He is lost in his skill and his art. However 
hard work it may seem to the outsider, to the doctor it is 
essentially play. And so one might go on multiplying 
instances. Play is usually objective. We play because we 
want to, and not because we think we ought to get some 
exercise. If we play to get exercise, or if, as professionals 
do, we play to earn money, then our play becomes work 
in the ordinary sense. So too, work that is objective is really 
play. ; 


*T. Lee, Play in Education, p. 52 (Macmillan) . 
* H. Caldwell Cook, The Play Way, p. 4 (Heinemann) . 
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It will easily be seen from this how important play cam 
be in school, and what a revolution the play-spirit can 
make in our classroom work, if it can be brought into our 
service. 

In the first place, play has an important work to do in the: 
development of the child, his bodily, intellectual and social 
development. 

It is obvious how play can help the bodily development of 
the child. But apart from the fact that the child gets bodily 
exercise in games and learns co-ordination of brain and 
muscle there is a further consideration that gives play a great 
advantage over other forms of physical training. This is the 
attraction and interest that play has for the child. The exercise 
that he gets in playing games is much more valuable than 
that which he gets, for instance, when drilling, for the simple 
reason that he is enjoying himself as he gets his exercise. He 
is not bored. He is active and is interested in his activity. 
For this reason the effect on his body and on his whole per- 
sonality is much more beneficial than when he simply takes 
exercise because he must, or because he thinks he ought to, 
but feels no particular interest in what he is doing, feels no 
excitement, and gets little enjoyment from what he is doing. 
We can say therefore that, other things being equal, the bodily 
exercise gained when playing games is more beneficial than 
that gained in other ways. What the child is doing is more in 
line with his natural urges and desires. 

Play is also essential to the intellectual growth of children. 
Play, and work done in the spirit of play, are characterized 
by wholeheartedness. ‘There is no lack of interest, and no 
necessity for external aids to create interest. This in itself 
means that such activities will have a valuable mental tone, 
and will be intellectually invigorating. The whole power of 
the personality is put forth in play, and so work done in the 
spirit of play will naturally make for the growth of the: 
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Personality, mentally, as well as in other ways. Play and 
playing give scope for the activity of all the faculties, and the 
play-spirit enables us to translate thought and wish into 
action. ‘Whatever you want a child to do heartily must be 
contrived and conducted as play .... It is the core of 
my faith that the only work worth doing is really play; 
for by play I mean doing anything with one’s heart 
in it.” 

In enabling the child to put his whole heart into his work, 
the play-way is essential for his mental development. It 
enables all his powers, mental, social and physical, to function, 
and it enables him to grow up without that calamitous divorce 
between thought and action which ruins so many of our efforts 
for progress. 

‘Within the settled framework of life, the most fertile 
means of education in the early years, is the child’s own 
spontaneous play. The value of play has long been appre- 
ciated, but its significance for education and for early mental 
hygiene has been greatly emphasized by further knowledge. 
it provides the normal means of growth in manipulative skill 
and imaginative expression, in discovery, thought and reason- 
ing. The chief function of the educator here lies in under- 
standing the spontaneous interests and activities of the child 
at each successive age, so that the materials and opportunities 
and stimuli that will bring the greatest fulfilment along all 
directions of his growth may be provided. It is here that 
the study of norms of development in skill and reasoning is 
of the greatest possible aid. Yet it is not enough to provide 
didactic apparatus. It is equally important that the child 
should have ample opportunities for free unorganized imagina- 
tive play, since it is by means of his dramatic make-believe 
that he maintains his psychic equilibrium in the early years. 
The passive work of the educator in leaving the child free 

*H. Caldwell Cook, The Play Way, p. 4 (Heinemann) . 
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to make-believe is as valuable a function as his more active 
services.”? 

Play actively encourages the creative powers of our pupils. 
For one thing it ensures ample opportunities for the exercise 
of his powers by the child, a necessary prerequisite for creative 
work. The devil finds work for idle hands. The Creator 
directs the busy. Especially when children are busy in play 
together is the creative bent encouraged, and then they find 
how they can use their powers of mind and body in original 
ways. 

‘It is hardly extravagant to say that in the understanding 
of play lies the key to most of the problems of education; 
for play, taken in the narrower sense as a phenomenon belong- 
ing especially to childhood, shows the creative impulses in 
their clearest, most vigorous and most typical form.” 

This is particularly noticeable of course in the imaginative 
play of children of all ages. Children in their make-believe 
play put themselves in positions where they can use their 
creative powers and later, when they reach the stage of 
dramatics, their play develops these same powers in the 
spheres of art and literature and also leads to discovery, 
reasoning and judgement. 

Margaret Lowenfeld says that ‘play in children is the 
expression of the child’s relation to the whole of life’* and the 
study of play which she has made brings out clearly the vital 
place of play in the life of the growing child, and the impor- 
tance of taking this into account in our educational work. 
This has been felt by many educationalists who have proved 
in one way and another how the play-way can be used in 
schools. In the words of Dr Caldwell Cook, “The natural 
means of study in youth is play; as anyone may see for 


1 Susan Isaacs, The Psychological Aspects of Child Development, p. 40 
(Evans) . 
“2p. Nunn, Education, [is Data and First Principles, p. 89 (Arnold) . 
°M. Lowenfeld, Play in Childhood, p. 36 (Gollancz) . 
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himself by watching any child or young animal when it is 
left alone. A natural education is by practice, by doing 
things and not by instruction.’ * 

Play also has an important influence on the social develop- 
ment of children. As the child grows older its games and 
its play become games and play in which the active co- 
operation of others is sought. Play gives a chance for the 
sublimation of the instincts of pugnacity and of the herd. 

‘In the development of bodily poise and skill and the use 
of his hands for making and doing, in the expression of his 
phantasy life in modelling, drawing, painting, story-telling, 
verse, dramatic play, in the satisfaction of his curiosities about 
the real world, he is not only developing skill and gaining 
knowledge of the real world, but is at the same time finding 
indirect and satisfying expressions for his unconscious sexual 
wishes and aggressive impulses. These sublimatory activi- 
ties, which come to fill a larger and larger part of his life, 
contribute a very great deal to his social development, through 
the deflection and diffusion of anxiety which they make 
possible.’? 

In play children have a chance to learn to live and work 
with others, to co-operate, to take the lead and to follow. 
The play-way gives manifold opportunities for social develop- 
ment to proceed along sound lines. ‘Games are communal 
exercises. They enable the child to satisfy and fufil his 
social feeling. Children who evade games and play are 
always open to the suspicion that they have made a bad 
adjustment to life.” 

Play and the play-way can be of the greatest value in 
enabling children to make adjustments to life and to their 


1H. Caldwell Cook, The Play Way, p. 1 (Heinemann) . 

“Susan Isaacs, Social Development in Young’ Children, p. 396 
(Routledge) . 

3A. Adler, Understanding Human Nature, p. 92 (Garden City Pub. 
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social environment, to help them to accomplish which is one 
of the aims of the school. When children co-operate in play, 
in the carrying out of a project, or in the production of a play, 
they are making that growth in their social development, 
learning to adjust themselves to others, to work with 
others, and securing those opportunities for the healthy 
social exercise of the instinctive urges in co-operation with 
others, which are essential for the harmonious development 
of the personality. 

As children play games together, as they work together in 
the play-spirit, they unconsciously gain a feeling of satisfac- 
tion, and pleasure in co-operation and mutual help and 
support. They find this first in play, and if work is ap- 
proached by means of the play-way, the same good feeling 
carries on as children work together and when they eventually 
go out to face the life and work of the world. 

Play and the play-way may be utilized in most subjects, 
and at all stages. The type of play will vary with the stage. 
It is particularly useful in primary schools, and a great deal 
of the work in the classes of primary schools can be made far 
more interesting than it usually is by bringing in the play- 
spirit. This may be done by the use of educational games, 
especially in connexion with the teaching of the mother- 
tongue and of arithmetic. Dramatics can always be success- 
fully used in history and the mother-tongue. Competitions 
of various kinds, matches between teams. competitions 
between groups in classes—these can be used in all subjects. 
As children develop and pass through the primary stage, 
creative work of various kinds can be encouraged, and this 
usually has the play-spirit in it, and appeals to children of 
both primary and secondary age for this reason. Class. 
house and school magazines provide another means of bring- 
ing in the play-spirit, as do also debates, discussions. speeches 
and literary competitions. In some subjects such as nature 
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study, geography, and history children are keen on making 
collections of various kinds, scrap books, maps and diagrams. 
These are also expressions of the play-spirit, especially if an 
element of individual or group competition is brought into the 
work. 

On the social and moral side of school life, the play-way 
can also be used. The project method is really a play-method 
which teaches the valuable lesson of co-operation. Any 
system of self-government is really a play-method and gives 
good results in training in self-discipline, and in developing 
the qualities needed by a good citizen. Such systems appeal 
to children of the secondary stage just because they embody 
the play-spirit. 

In all work with games and the play-way, there is one thing 
that must be remembered, more especially in connexion with 
educational games used in classrooms. This is that we 
should not introduce a game simply for the sake of having 
a game. Educational games should be used where they 
serve a real purpose, and help the children who play the game 
with their work, and to get the right spirit into their work. 
Though educational games can be of great value in the class- 
room if used wisely, we must remember that a whole subject 
cannot be taught by means of games. There must be an 
object in what we do, and games must be designed to teach 
something, not simply to pass the time pleasantly. They 
do have a relaxation value, but school cannot be all relaxation. 
We can bring in the play-spirit, which is what we really want, 
more usefully through methods such as the project method 
where the child works and plays at the same time, doing 
something which he really wants to do, because he is carrying 
out a purpose of his own. We must remember then that 
the play-way does not consist wholly or even“chiefly in intro- 
ducing educational games in classroom work. This is but 
one part of it. Our main job is to provide opportunities for 
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activity along the line of the interests of the child. 
When we do use games we have to remember that children 
of different ages like games of different kinds. 

Up to six or seven years of age the first kind of play indulg- 
ed in is with the object of gaining experience of the environ- 
ment and of experimenting with the environment. The child 
likes to handle things, to grasp them, to drop them. It likes 
to move its arms and legs, to run abcut, to play in sand or 
earth. At this stage, through play, the child is gaining 
knowledge of the things round about him, and finding out 
what he can do, and what he cannot do, with these things. 
He is finding out how different things, including his own 
limbs, can be used, what things are dangerous or unpleasant, 
and how they are to be avoided or approached. The child 
will repeat one movement again and again. He will repeat 
one phrase again and again, and likes to hear the same phrase 
or sentence coming again and again in the stories that he 
hears. 

From four years up to seven years or so the child in his play 
copies what he sees, and dramatizes what he hears. He 
likes to act out a story he has heard. (We ought at this 
stage to tell numbers of stories which can easily be dramatized 
by the children to whom we tell them.) At this stage child- 
ren’s play is of an individual nature. They do not co-operate 
with other children. But they like to play in the company 
of others and can play in a team as long as each has his part 
to do by himself. The child at this stage is thinking of 
himself, and has his attention centred on himself. 

The next stage is from seven years of age to nine years or 
so. At this stage children begin to like games which have an 
element of competition in them, and so give scope for expres- 
sion of the instinct of pugnacity. Certain ones will show 
a liking for taking the lead and care should be taken to see 
that positions of leadership in class work or play are not given 
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to one or two all the time. Games can be of great use in 
developing powers of leadership at this stage. Games where 
every player gets a chance to take the main position, such 
as hide-and-seek, are useful. They give good experience and 
children learn to make judgements and decisions and to make 
them quickly. 

The third stage is from nine years to twelve years or so. 
In this stage imagination is not used so much. The child 
prefers to deal with real things in his work or Dlay. The 
desire for competition is stronger now than in the previous 
stage, and can be successfully used in class work in many 
ways, especially in team games and competitions of various 
kinds. This is the gang age and types of play which take 
this into account are always successful. Blue Birds and 
Wolf Cubs are organizations which are well suited to the 
characteristics of this stage and which utilize the play-spirit. 
Finally we have the stage after twelve or thirteen years of 
age. This is the time for all kinds of team games which 
require close co-operation among members of the teams, 
where each member has a definite task to perform, but is 
working as one part in a whole under the direction of a leader. 
It is needless to stress the importance of such play-way 
activities in the development of the personality in the critical 
years of adolescence. Team games such as hockey and 
football, debates in teams, projects such as bringing out a 
class magazine, running a ‘Parents’ Day,’ running a co- 
operative school shop, are all types of play-activity suited to 
this stage. 
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